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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

* 

CONSIDERING the merit of this exceedingly rare Georgia 
item, it is much to be regretted that no portrait of its au- 
thor is known to exist. 

The "Postscript" which is added to it is even rarer than the 
prospectus itself — the best-known library of Georgia literature 
not containing it. 

Our Massachusetts item is written by a Harvard graduate, 
(1726) who maintained during a long life the reputation of being 
the foremost wit of his day. 

Born in Boston in 1706, in 1760 he was one of the fifty-eight 
Boston memorialists who arrayed themselves against the Crown, 
and in 1764 a member of the Committee with Samuel Adams to 
report instructions to the Boston representatives. 

Unfortunately his patriotism did not last — he became a Tory, 
held office under Gage in 1774, and was consequently proscribed 
and banished in 1776. He died in London in 1780. 

The poem holds up to ridicule the celebration of a Masonic 
festival in a church; the procession to the place of assemblage; 
the sermon, the adjournment to a tavern, and the junketing which 
followed, being the subject matter; the author considering the use 
of the church for such a meeting as entirely unwarranted. 

It is extremely scarce. 
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PREFACE 

CANDOR obliges me to acknowledge that self interest is the 
groundwork of my present address to persons Emigrating to 
the state of Georgia; but whilst I make this acknowledgment, 
I must be permitted to say that no personal advantage that I have con- 
templated, or expected, shall induce me to prostitute my pen, my feel- 
ings or my character, by an unfair representation, which could cause 
the poor Emigrant to raise his voice against me and say u you have 
deceived me" And I will be bold to say, that nothing contained in 
the following sheets will ever raise a frown from those who may be there- 
by induced to move into this State. 

In this statement I have the -prejudices of many people to encoun- 
ter, who judge of the Pine Lands of this State from the value of Pine 
Lands in the more Northern States. Those Lands will bear no kind 
of comparison with the Pine Lands of this State; and I can venture 
to assert that there is no Land of any kind (unless near large Towns, 
where they are highly cultivated and forced by manure) that will pro- 
duce a crop of any kind, of equal value to what may be made from the 
same quantity of Georgia Pine Land, when properly cultivated in 
Cotton. 

GEORGE SIBBALD. 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 1801. 
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PINE LANDS op GEORGIA 



LANDS upon which there is a pine growth have been for 
many years supposed to possess but little value, except for 
the Timber; consequently the immense Forests of this State, 
clothed with trees of that growth, have been very generally un- 
cultivated. 

The name of Pine Barren, by which Pine Lands have been 
generally designated, particularly during the speculative mania, 
which for many years led people to the purchase of any thing that 
bore the name of Land, has been a reason among many others why 
those lands have so long been neglected. 

Upon my first arrival in the State of Georgia, I passed in the 
Stage from Savannah to Augusta, where the road generally runs 
upon a barren and uncultivated ridge. I here felt all the preju- 
dice that the appearance of such Lands is calculated to inspire. 
I had always heard the name of Pine Barren applied to all Pine 
Lands, and felt satisfied, like many other hasty Travellers, that Pine 
Lands possessed no value; but upon a more minute enquiry after 
my arrival at Augusta, I found that there were as various qualities 
of Pine Land as there were of Oak and Hickory : And that the Pine 
Lands in most parts of the State, were of a better quality, than 
any I had seen. As I had seen some Farms upon the road where, 
in spite of my prejudices, I found the appearance of plenty, I 
thought it worthy of some further investigation. My sole mo- 
tive in coming to this state was to investigate and explore property 
of this kind. I therefore determined to explore the Piney Woods, 
and the consequence was, that upon conversing with the people 
who were settled upon those lands, and who were then but thinly 
scattered through this immense Country, I found that the Lands 
yielded abundant Crops, particularly of Cotton. I every where 
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8 NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

found the Pine Lands, where the industrious Farmer or Planter 
had made settlements, to be in a situation that promised plenty 
and profit. Every man that I conversed with assured me, that 
to destroy the name (for in fact there was no reality) of Pine Barren, 
and to induce Industrious men of Character to settle on such 
lands was all that was wanting to make them truly valuable. 

The soil of the Pine Lands is generally sandy, or a mixture of 
sand and loam; and wherever you find a clay foundation (which 
is generally the case) from eight to twenty inches below the sur- 
face, those Lands are to be preferred; particularly for the culture 
of Cotton. 

This truly valuable plant, which has become the staple com- 
modity of this State and which bids fair to increase the exports 
thereof, in point of value beyond the amount of any State in the 
Union, is most particularly adapted to the Pine Lands, which 
when properly prepared and cultivated will produce equal to any 
lands in the State, except those of the first quality. It is true that 
the Sea Island Lands are generally better adapted to the culture 
of Cotton, and the Cotton will bear a higher price; but the com- 
parison between the profit and the price will prove that the Pine 
Lands are most valuable to the industrious Emigrant. 

The price of an acre of Land on the Sea Islands, or what is 
called Hammock Lands, on or near the Sea Coast, is from ten to 
twenty dollars. The price of an acre of Oak and Hickory Land, 
in the Counties commonly called the Upper Counties, and which 
lay to the westward of a line drawn from about eight miles above 
Augusta, where the Oak and Hickory land commences, in a South 
West direction to the Oconee River, is from four to ten dollars; 
except that of an inferior quality which may be had from one dollar 
to four dollars per acre according to the advantages of situation. 

Upon all the water courses of the State there is a proportion 
of what is termed Swamp Land; this Land is extremely rich, 
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ON THE PINE LANDS OF GEORGIA 7 

loaded with a heavy growth of white Oak, red Oak, and many 
other valuable trees. The Rivers Savannah, Ogechee, Oconee 
and Alatamaha have immense bodies of this Species of Land, 
which sells from four to ten, and in some situations as high as 
twenty dollars per acre. 

The Counties of Jefferson and Burke, which lye to the East- 
ward of the line which I have before described, are the only Coun- 
ties below that line that have any quantities of Oak and Hickory 
Land (river Swamps excepted) those lands are generally sold high, 
and may be estimated at from five to fifteen dollars per acre. 

The price of an acre of first quality Pine Land, as now offered 
by me at an half dollar per acre, will prove which suits the new 
settler best. 

The Sea Islands are covered with a heavy growth of live Oak, 
Pine, &c. are full of undergrowth of shrubs and Palmetto, which 
require much labour and a great many hands to prepare for cul- 
tivation a Cotton Plantation. A labouring hand generally tends 
four acres, besides provision ground, which produces on an aver- 
age from One thousand to twelve hundred pounds of clean Cotton. 

The Oak and Hickory Lands bear much the same comparison 
as to labour of clearing, and a hand can tend the same quantity 
of land: and where it is of the first quality, which commands the 
prices before quoted, will produce upon an average about Eight 
hundred, to one thousand pounds of clean Cotton to each hand. 

The Pine Lands are covered with stately trees, with but little 
undergrowth; those trees being high, and their limbs a great dis- 
tance from the ground, require no more attention in clearing, than 
to cut round the trees, commonly called girdling; this kills them; 
such only as are necessary for fencing and building are cut down, 
and there is but little necessity for grubbing. The Planter by pen- 
ning his cattle at night kills the grass and prepares the land for 
early cultivation; and a hand can tend five acres with ease; which 
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will produce from Eight hundred to one thousand pounds of clean 
Cotton. When I say a hand can tend five acres, I include the 
necessary attention to the cultivation, of provisions and picking 
in the Cotton; and this can be done by every person above fifteen 
years of age; but when there is a family of children six years of age 
and upwards that can attend to the picking the Crop, twenty acres 
can be cultivated with ease by one man, particularly upon the 
Pine Lands. Suppose a man's family to consist of his wife and 
four small children, from six to twelve years of age — he can secure 
the twenty acres, which on an average of eight hundred pounds of 
seed Cotton to the acre, will produce Sixteen thousand pounds, 
equal to four thousand pounds of clean Cotton, clear of the ex- 
pence of Ginning; this at a quarter of a dollar per pound, amounts 
to one thousand dollars clear money, besides supporting his family. 
Can this be done in any other State in the Union? The same 
species of Cotton which grows on the Sea Islands, called black 
seed Cotton, will grow on the Oak and Hickory and Pine Lands; 
but as the culture of the green seed Cotton is more simple, it has 
been generally preferred; and from many trials that have been 
made, the black seed has been found to answer as well in the mid- 
dle and upper parts of the State as on the sea coast, and the Cot- 
ton to bear the same price. There is however generally a differ- 
ence in favour of the black seed Cotton of twenty-five, and some- 
times thirty per Cent; but this is owing more to the want of atten- 
tion and proper management in cleaning it, than to any other 
cause; this has been clearly proved by several Planters who have 
Ginned and shipped their Crops to Great-Britain, where they 
have obtained a price nearly equal to the Sea Island Cotton. 

It is to be regretted that many frauds have been committed 
in the packing of Cotton. No punishment could be too severe, 
that could be inflicted on persons who basely attempt to injure 
the reputation of a whole country, and destroy the credit of its 
staple commodity, for the sake of a trifling profit. I have been in 
many countries where Cotton has been a great article of commerce, 
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ON THE PINE LANDS OF GEORGIA 

but have never heard of any frauds that made an Inspection neces- 
sary. If in addition to the screw auger which is now generally 
used by the Merchants, the Legislature was to pass a Law obliging 
the owners of all Cotton Gins to enter them with the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of the County in which they reside, and upon 
such entry make oath that they would well and truly Gin all Cot- 
ton that was offered, and pack the same without fraud or deceit, 
and be obliged to put their names on each bag, it would surely curb 
this growing evil. 

Cotton has become the staple of the chief manufactories in 
Europe, and the demand of this valuable article daily increasing. 
It appears by the last return of Exports that we shipped from the 
United States in one year, one hundred and seventy million, seven 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand, eight hundred and three 
pounds of unmanufactured Cotton, of which twenty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and forty-three Bales were landed in London; 
and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine Bales 
in Liverpool. This appears from a late statement to be more 
than one-fourth of all the Cotton that was brought into those 
ports in the year 1800. 

The demand for Cotton is daily increasing, and the manu- 
factories of hemp, linen, and many woollen goods are giving way 
to those of Cotton. When we consider the ravages of a long war 
in the West-Indies, the almost total destruction of the Plantations 
in many of the Islands where Cotton was formerly cultivated; that 
annual scourge of the West-India Islands, Hurricanes which fre- 
quently lay waste not only the crops but every building on the 
Plantations, and even life itself is in eminent danger during their 
continuance; the difficulty of procuring provisions (for which they 
are obliged to be dependent on the United States) for a gang of 
negroes; add to this the disadvantage of a very sickly climate (and 
the consequent necessity of cultivating the lands entirely with 
slaves) which generally carries off one out of four of all the negroes 
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10 NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

that is landed in the Islands: When those things are considered, 
a comparison in the advantages we possess is not necessary, for 
we never can be rivaled in that staple. 

A writer in the year 1789 stated, that twenty years before 
that time the whole Cotton trade of Great-Britain did not return 
two hundred thousand pounds to the country for raw materials 
and labour combined; and only fifty thousand spindles were em- 
ployed in spinning the Cotton into yarn. In 1789 the number of 
spindles was nearly two millions, and the returns of Cotton Manu- 
factures exceeded seven millions sterling. There were then em- 
ployed in that business, one hundred and forty-three water mills; 
above twenty thousand hand-engines, or jennies, and about twenty 
six thousand men, thirty-one thousand women and fifty-three 
thousand children engaged in spinning alone. And in the subse- 
quent stages of the manufactories, one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand men, fifty-nine thousand women, and fifty-eight thou- 
sand children, making an aggregate of four hundred and fifty 
thousand persons. 

Since that period the Cotton Manufactories of Great-Britain 
have encreased beyond calculation; and there is hardly an article 
of female dress, and many articles, particularly the summer wear 
of the men, which are not totally fabricated of cotton; without tak- 
ing into view Jeans, Fustians, Corduroys, Thicksetts, Hosiery and 
most articles of domestic use, which have been used not only in 
our country, but in every part of the habitable globe. 

Every effort to consume Cotton that could be devised, ought 
to be attended to by the people of the United States. One of the 
first reflections that occurs to the mind, is that Cotton may be 
made a substitute for wool in many coarse, bulky articles, as 
well as for hemp and flax. We see daily brought to market Cot- 
ton counterpains, blankets, cotton cloth for sheets and shirting, 
striped Cotton both for men and women's wear, table cloths, cur- 
.\iin furniture, handsomely worked in figures with coarse cotton, 
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and a variety of other articles of domestic use. It is here worthy 
of remark that the Indians prefer every kind of homespun and will 
not purchase the flimsey European goods, which were formerly 
imposed on them, while the more polished world are daily exchang- 
ing such substantial commodities for trifles no better than a cob- 
web. There are a vast quantity of blankets used in all parts of the 
United States, and if the country people were to make them and 
send them to market, white, black and white, indigo dyed, or bark- 
dyed, there certainly would be a great sale in the middle and north- 
ern States. There is no regular Manufactory which might be 
more safely attempted. Carpets of blue, red, purple, yellow, 
green, black or bark-coloured, made of cotton of large heavy yarns, 
would sell in great quantities and would be in use from the South 
to the North. The duty of woolen carpets is 15 per cent and will 
not be lessened. 

In China and the Mediterranean they use cotton sail cloth; 
it lasts much longer than sail cloth made of hemp and is not so apt 
to mildew: the coarsest kind I am of opinion, would be the most 
profitable to us as long as our object is to consume our Cotton. 

Paper may be made of Cotton, and mixed with linen rags I 
am well assured will make superior paper to linen rags alone. 

Small rope and lines of various kinds, to wit lead lines, deep- 
sea lines, log-lines, fishing-lines, pendant halyards and small cord- 
age for various ship uses, which together with chalk-lines, leading- 
lines, bed-cords and white rope (of which great quantities are used) 
might consume a vast quantity of Cotton. The stained Cotton 
which is now either left in the field or thrown away at the gins, 

would answer for many of these purposes. 

« 

It merits attention, that no raw material receives or retains 
colours by dying more beautifully or more perfect than Cotton. 

If Societies were formed for the encouragement of agriculture, 
manufactures and the useful arts, and were to offer premiums for 
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certain quantities and qualities of Cotton Goods, of those or other 
coarse manufactures, they would certainly render general benefit 
to the Union. 

The Southern Planters in particular ought to endeavour to 
make or purchase cotton blankets, rugs, carpets, &c. &c. and if 
cotton bagging could be made at a small additional price it ought 
to be preferred. Wool in Europe is much higher than cotton is 
here; the duties on coarse, bulky and heavy woolen goods are from 
10 to 15 per cent, and the freight and charges extremely high on 
account of their great bulk. Woolen goods are liable to injury 
from the moth; but cotton are not. 

After having made the foregoing observations and compari- 
sons, no doubt can arise of the growing value of Cotton La^ds, 
and no argument is necessary to prove what description of Lands 
ought to be pref ered by Emigrants who move to this State. The 
comparison in price will prove this beyond a doubt, and experi- 
ence will shew the planter that on Land which he can now have at 
half a dollar per acre, he can make as much Cotton and many 
other articles as upon Land that he could not purchase for less 
than from four to ten dollars per acre. 

It is called bad management for Farmers or Planters to tire 
Land as it is generally termed; but in clearing land upon first mov- 
ing to a new country, it is most certainly an advantage to make 
two crops a year from the same ground; this can be done here to 
better advantage than in any part of the world. I have seen a 
fine crop of wheat growing on the Pine Lands, which was reaped 
in May, and then planted in Indian Corn; when they were done 
ploughing the corn, they planted pease, so that three entire crops 
were made from one field in the same year. 

After Pine Lands have been cultivated, and cowpened or 
manured, they will produce better crops of small grain than Oak 
and Hickory Lands, and in their natural state equal crops particu- 
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larly of wheat. I have seen four acres of Pine Land in which four 
bushels of white wheat were sown, which produced a crop of one 
hundred and seven bushels, which averaged sixty-eight pounds 
per bushel; this field had been in cultivation nearly twenty years. 

The Spanish or Sweet Potatoes thrive in the pine soil, and 
from three to four hundred bushels are produced from an acre. 

Every species of grain, roots, fruits, and vegetables which 
grow in the United States and in Europe will thrive in the Pine 
Lands. 

Peaches thrive in a pine soil superior to any other soil, and 
those of this state are superior in quality and size to any in the 
world. The peach commonly called the Indian peach, generally 
weighs from twelve to fourteen ounces. Fifty acres planted in 
peach trees will produce generally from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred gallons of brandy, which seldom sells for less than one 
dollar per gallon. They do not prevent the cultivation of the 
Earth, as they are planted at such a distance as no way to injure 
any Crop that is planted with them, and in three years from the 
time of putting the stone in the ground they will bear. 

There are a number of very handsome, thriving Peach and 
Apple Orchards in almost every part of the State. Cherries, 
Pears, Nectarines, Plumbs, Damsons, Quinces, Strawberries, Ras- 
berries and every species of fruit is now growing in great perfection. 

Grapes grow wild and in the greatest abundance in every 
part of the Southern States. The European Grape has been tried 
and found to answer, superior to the expectation of the most san- 
guine; we therefore want nothing but the people who are acquainted 
with the mode of cultivation, and manner of making wine, to en- 
able us to make wine equal to any made in Europe. During fifteen 
years Peter Legeaux of Springfield, thirteen miles N. N. W. of 
Philadelphia, has been engaged in cultivating vines. He propa- 
gates the kinds which in France produce the Champaign, Bur- 
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gundy and Bordeaux wines, and which at the Cape of Good Hope 
affords the Constantia wines. In the year 1793, he had his first 
vintage from the three former, which are naturalized to the Ameri- 
can soil. His vines have so thriven and encreased that they have 
afforded not only liquors to drink, but at this time they abound 
with shoots for cuttings, to plant and rear other vineyards. To 
encourage the cultivation of vines the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the seventh of March, 1800, passed an act and appointed 
fifteen Commissioners, to procure subscriptions for raising a capi- 
tal in shares to be applied to the furtherance of this object. After 
one thousand shares are subscribed the Company is to be incor- 
porated. Each share is twenty dollars. The Commissioners ex- 
press their conviction that the Americans have it in their power to 
supply themselves with wine of their own growth, equal in strength 
and flavour and superior in wholesomeness and purity to any 
which they can import. The means by which they are attempting 
to accomplish this are, first by raising in their own vineyards a 
constant supply of the plants of the best species of vines; to be 
distributed abundantly and on easy terms throughout the Country. 
Secondly, by training a number of Vine Dressers, who having ac- 
quired the necessary skill shall be capable of attending to and teach- 
ing the cultivation of Vines in any part of the Country to which 
they may be called : And giving instructions in the arts of making 
wine, brandy and vinegar from the juice of the Grape. If those 
attempts have succeeded in so cold a climate as Pennsylvania, we 
have surely a right to expect that any efforts to raise the Vines in 
the Southern States will be crowned with complete success. 

Our climate being similar to the South of France and part of 
Italy, leaves no doubt but that we might raise all the luxuries 
which we now import from the Mediterranean; all attempts which 
have been made to raise the fruits common to those climates have 
succeeded. Figs, Almonds, Grapes, Olives, Capers, Oranges, 
Lemons and many other fruits are now cultivated in this State. 
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A tract of Land of any magnitude can hardly be found but a 
Creek, a River or some Stream of water runs through it; hence 'tis 
obvious that those Lands will become immensely valuable for the 
erection of Saw Mills, which in the hands of industrious men will 
always be a source of wealth; and wherever Lands are situated 
near a Creek or River from whence lumber can be floated to the 
Ocean, the trees on the Land which the planter will find necessary 
to clear for cultivation, cut and properly squared into ranging tim- 
ber, will easily enable the industrious man to pay for a large tract 
of Land. 

A Saw Mill to run two Saws may be built in common situa- 
tions where the dam is not required to be very long, for two or 
three thousand dollars. Seven labourers are sufficient to conduct 
it. By such a Mill five hundred thousand feet of boards may be 
cut in a year, which generally sells from fourteen to sixteen dollars 
per thousand feet. 

Tar, Pitch and Turpentine may be made to great advantage 
and a ready sale always found for it. Millions of barrels may be 
made within thirty miles of the Ocean, and nearly double the price 
always obtained for it at Savannah, to what it brings in North- 
Carolina, where they sometimes bring it on rafts nearly two hun- 
dred miles to the sea ports. 

Hay is made here easier than in any part of the known world, 
and it is a curious fact that one acre of Pine Land manured or cow- 
pened will produce two tuns of excellent Hay. This Grass is called 
crowfoot, and is actually produced without sowing any seed, and is 
different from the natural Grass. All the preparation that is 
necessary to produce it, is to take a field that has been cultivated, 
plough and harrow the Land after manuring and cowpening it, 
This Grass has been raised in this manner by many people, but 
has been more particularly attended to by Major Cowles near 
Augusta, and Mr. Pearce on the Savannah road. They have 
found it equal to timothy. It grows about three feet high. The 
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proper season to prepare the ground is the last of May, so that a 
field which has been sowed in small grain will be reaped in time to 
prepare it for Crowfoot Grass; a Grass that deserves the attention 
of the State of Georgia, particularly in the lower country. 

Families who have been many years settled in this State, and 
those who are daily removing to it, are now beginning to find out 
that the Pine Lands possess many advantages which are not to be 
found in the Oak and Hickory Lands; from the lower part of Scriv- 
en, Bullock and Montgomery counties, where the gradual swelling 
of the hills commences, up to the line which I have mentioned as 
commencing eight miles above Augusta, which divides the Oak and 
Hickory from the Pine Lands with the exception of two counties 
Burke and Jefferson, which have a very considerable quantity of 
Oak and Hickory Land — I can venture to assert that no part of 
the world ever enjoyed a greater share of health, and I can even go 
farther and say that they enjoy superior health to the inhabitants 
of the Oak and Hickory Land, and have better water; except on 
and near the River Swamps, which in all parts of America, and I 
believe the world, are unhealthy. Scriven county commences on 
Savannah River .and runs to Ogechee River. Bullock county 
commences on Ogechee and runs to Canuchie River. Montgomery 
county commences on Canuchie and runs to the Alatamaha and 
Oconee Rivers. Those counties are joined by Burke and Washing- 
ton counties, and together with part of Jefferson, Richmond and 
the lower part of Columbia county, contain the Land between the 
lines I have mentioned, where health, good water, and a kind soil 
may be looked for. I am told that the upper part of Liberty and 
Glynn counties might be included; but I have not had the same op- 
portunity of making any remarks on those counties, my business 
never having led me to investigate them particularly. In passing 
through them I have seen some good Pine Land towards the up- 
per one: 'tis a fact that cannot be denied that there are three chil- 
dren in the Piney Wood cabins for two you'll find in the Oak and 
Hickory. This shews a superiority of health, It will be contend- 
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ed that the children in many parts of the Piney Woods look un- 
healthy, this cannot be denied and the reason is obvious; in the first 
settlement of this State, the Rice Lands upon tide water near the 
sea coast were the only lands that were thought valuable, and the 
Pine Land adjoining them was taken up by the first settlers for 
range, and to build on; those Lands are properly stiled Pine 
Barren, and from them all the Pine Land has been improperly 
named. The first settlements that were made in the Pine Woods 
were made by stock keepers, whose poverty or indolence induced 
them to hire themselves to the oppulent planters as stock keepers 
to take care of Cattle; those Cattle supplied them with abund- 
ance of milk; a few Potatoes was all that they thought of raising, 
for Corn they depended on purchase. This indolent life together 
with the use of milk and Sweet-Potatoes produced that sallow 
complexion and unhealthy appearance, which is even now in some 
situations to be found; milk and Sweet-Potatoes are very good 
diet, used in moderation, but when they are the principal food 
they are the reverse in all warm climates. 

After a few years those stock keepers began to make gardens, \ 
and some to make fields of Corn, the produce astonished them, for 
they took them by their name to be barren indeed. This will ac- 
count for so much of the land being vacant when the speculative, 
mania commenced; because it was supposed to possess no value 
except as a range for cattle and hogs; in this they are exceeded by 
no country. The woods present a scene new as it is useful and de- 
lightful; an extensive forest, covered with high grass having all the 
appearance and the reality of the advantage of a meadow, here the 
animals roam at large and are fit for the Butcher, nine months of 
the year and remain in good order during the winter season, with- 
out any attention whatever. 

To assert that the Pine Land is generally of more value than 
the Oak and Hickory Land throughout the state, would be losing 
sight of that candor which in this publication I have determined to 
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keep always in view. But as I have before stated I now repeat, 
that the Pine Land is equal in quality, and will produce crops of 
any kind that are planted on it (Tobacco, Indigo and Hemp ex- 
cepted) with the second quality of Oak and Hickory; and that it is 
superior to the third quality for any crop whatever. The first 
quality and a great portion of the second quality are generally set- 
tied, and where they are not, they cannot be purchased even on 
the Frontiers for less than four or five dollars per acre, and then in 
most instances you must pay the whole; but always a part in hand. 
The third quality far distant from navigation is surely unprofitable 
to the poor Emigrant, particularly if purchased on a credit. From 
Pine Land more may be made, and the purchase money not more 
than one fourth, besides the advantage of fine range; add to this, 
that the Pine Land is generally near navigation where every thing 
may be sold; where the Pine knots may be turned into Pitch and 
Tar; Turpentine extracted from the trees, and the trees afterwards 
cut into ranging timber. While floating down those articles to 
market, your crop of Cotton, your Poultry, or any thing you have 
to spare can be carried without expence, and a high price always 
obtained. 

Nature has nowhere been so lavish in her bounties as in this 
state; a man without a farthing, possessing but common industry, 
can here procure himself a comfortable home on easier terms and 
for less labour, than in any country in the civilized world. What 
a pity it is! that large families who live on poor worn-out land in the 
Northern states and in Europe, should lose such an opportunity 
as now presents itself, for procuring Land for their children; many 
toiling from year to year to pay a heavy rent, on poor miserable 
barren land. Here every man may cultivate his own land with 
the pleasing reflection that it will descend to his offspring. In 
this state there is no such thing as poverty, unless people bring it 
on themselves by idleness and drunkenness. Such people can live 
nowhere. I have now been here long enough to have traversed 
the state many times, and I have rarely ever seen a beggar implor- 
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ing charity. In such a country it is that a poor man can be happy. 
But even those who live in poverty in other states, startle at the 
idea of moving. "What! leave my friends and relations to go to a 
new country, and that so far off/' is the general cry. Reflect for 
a moment on the difference between toiling to pay a heavy rent, 
and working for that which will soon be your own. In the first 
place there is a certainty of entailing poverty on your family, 
which you may leave behind you. In the other that most pleasing 
of all reflections, that you leave behind you a comfortable home for 
your family to enjoy. The great number of families which are 
daily moving to this state, shew that people are beginning to think 
of themselves instead of friends and relations; and when I reflect 
that my lands which are now a wilderness will soon assume a diff- 
erent aspect, exhibiting smiling fields and comfortable Cottages, 
and also reflect that I have in some degree contributed to place 
in such a situation so many of my fellow-citizens, it will, indepen- 
dent of the advantages of the sale, give me a pleasure and satis- 
faction which can only be felt by those who are in the habit of feel- 
ing pleasure from seeing others happy. 

Governor Jackson in his Message to both branches of the 
Legislature, on the fourth day of November 1799, in speaking of 
an observation of the Commissioners respecting the line that has 
been run between the United States and the Spaniards, through 
the present Indian territory, says "It is said that the lands through 
which the boundary between us and Spain runs, and far above it 
are of a poor piney quality; yet it may be doubted if the Commis- 
sioners of the United States, from whom this information is said 
to be derived, are proper Judges of a Pine soil in a Southern cli- 
mate. Among ourselves it is well known that large tracts of this 
kind of land produce good crops of wheat and corn, and answer 
very well for Cotton, an article which is rapidly advancing to the 
head of American Exports, and which (called Georgia Cotton) is 
taking the lead and preference of that staple in most foreign mar- 
kets; a staple which deserves the fostering hand of the Union, and 
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merits its attention and encouragement. Supposing it therefore, 
Pine Land, it is nevertheless of incalculable value to the Union." 

The many frauds which have been committed in the sale of 
titles to large bodies of Land which never existed, and those bodies 
of Land which do really exist, held by people to the Northward 
and in many parts of Europe, is so far as respects population, truly 
a national misfortune; for the holder of them has either too much 
business of his own at home to look after them in person, or de- 
termines to let them lay for his children, while others, from the un- 
certainty of title and laying out of large sums of money paid for 
them, and daily paying in taxes, are by no means willing to make 
other advances for making settlements on them, or to create a 
value by their encouragement. They generally begin to count 
the costs of Agents, Surveyors, &c. and find themselves going into 
an advance of still more money; besides this species of property is 
rising every day, and in a few years to come will have attained an 
additional value: thus many of them argue. Some indeed have 
sent out Agents, but they are sent from the large Cities to the 
Commercial towns of this state, and generally pass in the Stage 
from Savannah to Augusta, where the road passes as I before ob- 
served, on a barren ridge, and from this they form an opinion of 
the value of all Pine Lands, which is not unfrequently confirmed 
by persons residing in Savannah and Augusta, who perhaps have 
never travelled any other road than the Stage road between those 
Cities, and are perfectly unacquainted with the situation of the 
country: thus from prejudice and the opinion of others their 
minds are improperly impressed with regard to the value of proper- 
ty which they ought to have seen, and frequently go home with a 
good or bad tale as circumstances may have given it to them. 

A man who has been used to enjoy the luxuries of a large City 
don't like to spend his time in the woods, where the manners and 
customs of the people do not exactly correspond with those he 
has left behind him; he finds, if he goes at all into the woods, only 
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a hardy race of freemen, whose only happiness is procuring plenty 
and making provision for a numerous family: this society don't 
suit him, and his stay among them is no longer than he can ride 
post over the land, taking care never to quit the main road. 

Owning large bodies of Pine Land in Washington, Montgom- 
ery, and Bullock Counties, my exertions have been as great as an 
Individual's could be, to induce Emigrants to those Counties. 
The Surveys I hold are well known in this State to have been the 
first Land that was surveyed in large tracts. Many families have 
removed on my lands from South and North-Carolina and Vir- 
ginia; but the Emigration has not been equal to what is necessary 
to insure an immediate settlement of them. 

The situation of the poor Inhabitants of Europe has for a 
long time excited the Commiseration of all men of feeling. As 
one of the great family of mankind I have felt that kind of Com- 
miseration for their sufferings, which has led me into many plans 
for turning the tide of Emigration to the Pine Lands of this State, 
instead of the large Cities, where misery and sickness too frequent- 
ly await them, and where property is hard to be obtained. In- 
terest and inclination have induced me to form many plans; but 
all have failed for want of active resources to carry any extensive 
one into effect, having always considered how much interested the 
whole State is in bringng about an object of this kind, to settle 
the lands laying above Savannah towards Ogechee river, where 
the gradual swelling of the hills point out health, a kind soil and 
good water. 

This land commences about thirty miles above Savannah, \ 
and some within twenty-five miles, which if settled by a hardy 
race of men, would surely be advantageous to the lower parts of 
the State. Savannah market would reap the advantage of their 
settlement, and the lower Country would find an interest, which 
no argument of mine need be used to point out to them. 
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All the Land between Ogechee and Canuchee rivers, thence 
to the Ohoopee river, and thence to the Oconee and Altamaha 
Rivers, is held in large Surveys, and years would not effect a set- 
tlement of them by the exertion of an Individual, if people cannot 
be brought from Europe. For an Individual to advance fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars a year to carry such an object into 
effect, is not to be expected; because where a man has that income 
he will hardly enter into the wide and troublesome field of exer- 
tion to better his fortune, already equal to his wishes. 

This being the case, I have with the advice of a number of 
my friends formed a plan of emigration, which will enable me to 
bring about fifty families a year, which may be supposed to con- 
tain in the aggregate from two hundred to three hundred persons, 
on those lands, besides those who will naturally follow, who have 
the means of emigrating within themselves, when once the current 
of emigration is turned to the Southern states. And here I must 
turn my attention to the suffering poor of Europe, where misery 
and wretchedness walk hand in hand; where distress and famine 
are making ravages even greater than war itself; where manu- 
factures are almost suspended, and where the poor are willing to 
work for a morsel of bread to keep themselves from starving, and 
even that cannot be obtained. What a contrast between the 
suffering poor of that country and America, the World 9 8 best hope! 
Here every man enjoys smiling plenty. 

To provide a comfortable asylum for those whom fortune has 
turned her back on, is the intention of the following plan of Emi- 
gration, which once commenced will be soon followed by those to 
whom fortune has been more kind, and who have the means of 
removal within themselves. The tide of Emigration once turned 
it will not be diverted from its course by the rough blasts of the 
inhospitable North, but will flow like a placid stream to the shores 
of Georgia, and enrich our Land with thousands of valuable Citi- 
zens. 
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PLAN 

OF AN ASSOCIATION, 

Far the Purpose of Encouraging the Immediate Settlement of the 
PINE LANDS of GEORGIA, 

And to Promote the same by emigrations from Europe, 
and the northern states. 

THIS Plan from its nature and extent, cannot be carried into 
effect by the exertions of an Individual, particularly one 
whose active resources are not equal to such an undertaking. 
It is therefore proposed by GEORGE SIBBALD, of Augusta, in 
the state of Georgia, to establish a Company for the purpose of 
interesting Individuals in the advantages of a large quantity of 
Land of which he is possessed, and of thereby encouraging the 
settlement thereof, under the following articles of ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE I. 

The said Company shall be known and stiled, the GEORGIA 
ASYLUM COMPANY. 

ARTICLE H. 

The property upon which this plan is founded, consists of the 
following tracts, bodies or parcels of Land, to wit, One hundred 
and seven thousand four hundred and five acres of Land, granted 
to Joseph Ryan, lying in Bullock County. 

Two hundred and twelve thousand, four hundred and sixty- 
nine acres, granted to Charles Ryan, lying in Bullock County. 

Sixty thousand acres of Land granted to Francis TenneUe, 
lying in Montgomery County. 

One hundred and twelve thousand, seven hundred acres, 
granted to Francis TenneUe, lying in Montgomery County. 
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Thirty-one thousand acres, granted to James Dawson, lying 
in Montgomery County. Making in the whole, Five hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, five hundred and seventy-four acres. 

The Lands granted to Joseph Ryan and Charles Ryan adjoin 
each other, and were the first large surveys that were made in 
Effingham County, and by a division of that County now fall in 
Bullock County ; they commence near the head waters of the South 
Fork of Scull's Creek, about thirty miles below Louisville, and run 
thence, at the distance of from two to five miles of Ogechee river, 
to within about thirty miles of the City of Savannah, taking in the 
head waters of Belcher's Millcreek, Black Creek, &c. &c. thence 
across to the mouth of Lott's Creek, where it empties into Canu- 
chee, being about thirty-five miles above the Town of Hardwick, 
thence up the river Canuchee, to near the mouth of Fifteen mile 
Creek, and thence across to the head waters of Scull's Creek be- 
fore mentioned, including all the waters of Great and Little Lott's 
Creek, Four mile Creek, Ten mile Creek, and many other valuable 
water courses. 

The Land granted to Francis TenneUe, Esq. was surveyed in 
Washington County, and by a division of said County now falls 
into Montgomery; when Mr. Tennelle run this land he was sur- 
veyor of that County, of course had an opportunity of selecting 
land, the situation and safety of which must have been better 
known to him than any other person. The tract of sixty thousand 
acres lies on the east side of the Ohoopie, adjoining the tract on 
which Zachariah Cox, Esq. built the mills known by the name of 
the Ohoopie Mills. The other tract granted to Mr. Tennelle lays 
on the south side of the Ohoopie Mill tract, and runs thence to- 
wards the Altamaha, near where the Oconee and Oakinulgee form 
a junction, thence running up the Oconee river, back of the river 
surveys to Stalling's Bluff, and therfce across to the Mill Tract. 

The thirty-one thousand acres granted to James Dawson lies 
on the upper line of the Ohoopie Mill tract; Pendleton's Creek 
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runs through this tract, and Tiger Creek, including its waters. 
Five hundred thousand acres of this Land compose the property of 
this Company, valued at an half dollar per acre amounts to Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

ARTICLE III. 

The said property which composes the Capital Stock of this 
Company, is divided into Two thousand five hundred Shares of one 
hundred dollars each, payable as follows, to wit, Ten Dollars upon 
issuing the following Certificate, and the balance as therein stated. 

These are to certify that A. B. or bearer is entitled to one 
share in the Georgia Asylum Company, being two hundred acres 
of Land, that is, the one twenty-five hundredth part of five hun- 
dred thousand acres of Land, being the Capital Stock of said Com- 
pany, subject to the reservations of settlement that are contained 
in the Articles of Association; upon which share the sum of ten 
dollars has been paid; one other payment of same amount to be 
paid on the first of December 1802, and the remainder in annual 
payments on the first day of December 180S, 1804, 1805, 1806, 
1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, which payments when made shall be re- 
ceipted for on the back of this Certificate, and will entitle the bear- 
er to a full share in this Company, but he will forfeit all his right, 
title or interest in said Company, and property thereof to George 
Sibbald, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators or Assigns, and to all 
payments made, if he should fail in making payment of either of 
the several sums as they become due, or within ten days 
thereafter. 

Witness my Hand, 

GEORGE SIBBALD. 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 1801. 



ARTICLE IV. 



To secure the respective shareholders in their interest which 
they hold in this Company, and to prevent unnecessary trouble 
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being imposed on the Trustees herein named, the land is conveyed 
in trust to the Honorable John Milledge, George Walker, Seaborn 
Jones and William M. Cowles, Esquires, who have kindly under- 
taken to act, and to receive the titles under a special trust, to en- 
able George Sibbald to convey to the respective share holders or 
purchasers the quantity of acres mentioned in their Certificates, 
or to which they are entitled, on their complying with the terms 
contained in the articles of this Association. 

ARTICLE V. 

The said Trustees shall appoint an agent to reside upon the 
land, who shall receive an annual sum for his services, and George 
Sibbald engages to pay the same, and to act (with the approbation 
of the Trustees) as superintendant of the affairs of the Company 
as far as relates to the promoting and encouraging Emigration, 
and to make an advance of at least one-half the sums that are an- 
nually received on the payment of shares, in bringing over Emi- 
grants from Europe or the Northern states, to settle on the Land, 
for which purpose he engages to keep one good Ship or Brig of at 
least two hundred tons burthen, which he obliges himself to send 
once a year to Europe or the Northern states for the purpose of 
bringing over families, to commence in the year 1802, and end in 
the year 1810, and to land them between the fifteenth of October 
and the fifteenth of December, in each year. He will go as often 
to Europe as shall be judged necessary, and make frequent tours 
to other states, in order to induce Emigrations therefrom. This 
plan is not intended to be fixed from any one country, but from 
several parts of Europe, in order to turn the Emigration of various 
nations to this state. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The agent of the Company shall cause to be built under the 
direction of the superintendant of the Company, fifty log houses 
per annum, and have twenty acres of land cleared round each 
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house by killing the trees, in order that the Emigrants may be 
placed thereon immediately on their arrival; the expence of which 
will be paid by George Sibbald. 

ARTICLE Va. 

An office shall be kept in the City of Augusta, or Savannah, 
as the Trustees may direct, and a person appointed by them to 
keep a regular set of books and a record of all the proceedings of 
the Company agent and superintendant, who are to furnish an- 
nual statements for that purpose, supported by proper vouchers, 
which person is to be paid by George Sibbald; and all advances 
that are necessary for taxes, &c. are to be paid by him, and proper 
receipts annually filed in the office. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

To encourage the settlement of the land, George Sibbald en- 
gages to build within one year a Saw-Mill, Grist-Mill, Cotton ma- 
chine, Blacksmith's shop, &c. this shall be done as near the centre 
of the Land as convenient, for which purpose he reserves ten thou- 
sand acres of Land, being part of the surplus Land over and above 
the five hundred thousand acres which compose the stock of this 
Company. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The balance of the surplus land shall be appropriated as fol- 
lows: To the County of Bullock, for the purpose of laying out a 
Town for their seat of justice, two hundred acres of Land. The 
agent of the Company provided he conducts the affairs of the Com- 
pany to the satisfaction of the Trustees, for the term of ten years f 
that is to say until the year 1810, or the sales of the land are com- 
pleted, shall receive in fee simple five thousand acres of land as a 
reward for his faithful services; but should he die previous to that 
time while in the service of the Company, one half that amount 
shall be given to his family (if he has any) divided in equal pro- 
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portions between his wife and children and the other half to his 
successor. The balance of the surplus land shall be given as fol- 
lows: to the first Minister of the Gospel of any religious sect, so- 
ciety or denomination whatever, who shall remove on the land and 
preach the Gospel, one thousand acres of land in fee simple; to 
every other Minister of any sect or denomination whatever, who 
removes on the land and will preach the Gospel, and undertake to 
keep a school for the instruction of youth, five hundred acres of 
Land; provided they shall not settle nearer than within five 
miles of each other, and shall remove on the land before the 
year 1805, and remain there and fulfil the duties required until 
the year 1810; they shall then produce a Certificate of their having 
resided on the land, and that they have preached the Gospel and 
instructed youth, and have in all things conducted themselves 
both by precept and example in teaching and enforcing moral 
principles. Such Certificate signed by any two Magistrates will 
entitle them to a fee-simple title to their land, as far as the amount 
of the surplus land, which is seven thousand five hundred and 
seventy-four acres, which is to be given for this purpose in tracts 
of five hundred acres. 

ARTICLE X. 

To those who shall have the means of Migrating to this coun- 
try, and will settle immediately on the Land, Land will be sold on 
a credit of one, two, three, four and five years, upon condition 
that they shall build a good log house at least twenty by sixteen 
feet, clear at least twenty acres of Land and plant at least two hun- 
dred peach and apple trees. Until the first of January 1804, no 
more than an half dollar per acre will be charged such persons as 
shall actually settle thereon; after that time until the year 1806, the 
price shall not exceed three-fourths of a dollar per acre, and from 
that until the year 1808, one dollar per acre, and from that period 
to the year 1810, not exceeding two dollars per acre. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

Families and single persons emigrating from Europe, who can- 
not pay their passage, shall come under engagements to serve the 
Company a term not exceeding the following, to wit: 

All persons of the age of nineteen years and upwards, not ex- 
ceeding the term of five years, and if under that age, not longer 
than they shall attain the age of twenty-four years, and if at the 
age of fourteen years or under, not longer than they shall attain 
the age of twenty-one years. Each family shall be placed on a 
tract of land equal to fifty acres for each person in family, and 
where there are Emigrants who have no family they shall be placed 
as follows: All females shall be placed with some family with 
whom they have emigrated, and all single men in families of six 
persons. Upon tracts upon which a family shall be placed, there 
shall be built a good and comfortable log house previous to their 
arrival, and they shall be furnished with provisions for six months, 
and plantation utensils, &c. as follows: 

Four bushels of meal per month, for six months, for every 
four persons; two hundred pounds of beef and one bushel of salt 
for six months, for four persons. 

One Cow and Calf, one 0x 9 one Plough, two Axes, two Hoes, 
two Spades, three Pigs — and such Seeds as are convenient and neces- 
sary for each family. 

For the first year they shall enjoy all the advantages of their 
labour, after which they shall plant four acres in Cotton for each 
person in family at or above the age of fourteen, for four years, 
and should they deliver to the Agent of the Company one thousand 
pounds weight of Cotton in the seed a year, for four years for each 
person in family above fourteen years of age, they shall have a dis- 
charge for their time of service, for their passage and for all the 
advance as above stated that shall be made them, and receive an 
actual and fee simple title to fifty acres of Land to each person in 
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family, of fourteen years of age or upwards, as above stated; and 
in order to prevent disputes as to whom the Land shall belong 
where the Cabin is built and round which they have cultivated, it 
is to be known and understood, that the head of the family is to 
have the improvements and the adjoining Land, to wit, fifty acres 
for himself and fifty acres for his wife, if he has any, and the Ox 
and the Plough. The other articles then on hand, the Cattle, 
Hogs and increase shall be fairly divided between the family share 
and share alike; and where any female has been placed in the family 
she is to be considered in the Distribution the same as the childrem. 
And when there is no family where single men are placed together, 
the Eldest is to be known as the superior, and respected as the 
head of the family, and is to have the Cabin and the fifty acres of 
Land adjoining, which they have cultivated, and the Ox and the 
Plough; the other articles to be equally divided as aforesaid. So 
soon as each family has delivered the quantity of Cotton that is 
stipulated, they shall apply to the Agent for a certificate, and on 
producing one in the following words to the superintendant, he 
shall cause titles to be made out and delivered to them: 

CERTIFICATE. 

/, A. B. Agent of the GEORGIA ASYLUM COMPANY, 
do hereby certify that I have received ofC. D.four thousand pounds of 
Seed Cotton, which is in full for his or her passage, and entitles him 
or her to a deed in Fee Simple for fifty acres of Land, witness my 
hand. 

A. B. Agent. 
ARTICLE XII. 

As the superintendance of this Plan of Emigration is stipulated 
to commence in the year 1802 and to end in the year 1810, it is 
understood that the affairs of the Company shall be closed in one 
year thereafter in the following manner, to wit, all the lands then 
remaining on hand shall be laid off in Lots not exceeding five hun- 
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dred acres, and be sold as follows: All the lands in Bullock County 
on the first day of November 1811, and those in Montgomery on 
the first day of December, thereafter, of which sale and place of 
sale at least six months' notice shall be given in all the Gazettes 
of the State, and the land sold on a credit of one, two, three, four 
and five years, the purchasers giving a Mortgage on the land as 
security for the payment of the purchase money. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

Each Subscriber of a share may remove on the Land or send 
a family of four persons, to whom a deed for two hundred acres of 
Land will be given, upon the payments being completed; but this 
will not be done except in case of actual settlement, either by the 
share holders or such family as they may send forward, and this 
must be done on or before the first day of January 1806, as the in- 
tention of this plan is to settle the Land at all events. Upon pro- 
ducing a certificate with all the payments received thereon, nothing 
more will be required of the holder of such certificate, and he will 
thereby relinquish all his right and title to the property of the 
Company or the advantages thereof, receiving in full for the one 
hundred dollars he shall have paid a fee simple title to two hundred 
acres of Land, but when a person holds more than one and not ex- 
ceeding five shares, he shall only be obliged to make one settle- 
ment; provided that he shall cultivate twenty acres for each share 
he may hold, and the Land be laid off in one tract. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Families Emigrating from the Northern States, who may 
have the means of laying in their provisions and providing for 
themselves after their arrival, shall receive land upon the terms 
stipulated in the tenth article, and shall be provided with a pas- 
sage and conveyance for their household furniture, provision, plan- 
tation utensils, &c. upon moderate terms, and the like time al- 
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lowed them to pay for the same as is allowed for the payment of 
their lands, giving bond upon their embarkation for the amount, 
with a certan penally in case they should leave the settlement. 
This is only done to bind the idle; the hardworking, labouring 
husbandman will not be inclined to roam from a comfortable 
home. 

ARTICLE XV. 

All payments made to the agent shall be paid over to the Trus- 
tees only, who shall appoint from among themselves a Treasurer, 
and an annual sum shall be paid to each share-holder arising from 
the monies received. George Sibbald shall furnish the Trustees 
with annual statements of the sums he shall advance agreeable to 
the fifth article, and after the affairs of the Company shall be closed 
and the original amount of each share paid to the share holders, 
the payment shall then be made to George Sibbald for the actual 
amount of his advances, which shall be supported by proper docu- 
ments to the satisfaction of the Trustees. As soon as George Sib- 
bald has been paid his advances, the sums afterwards received to 
be paid to the share holders. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

In order to ensure the advance of at least one-half the sum 
paid by the share holders annually, agreeably to the fifth article, 
and of all things which George Sibbald has stipulated to perform, 
he has mortgaged to the Trustees, property valued at double that 
amount, which will remain thus mortgaged until the year 1810. 

ARTICLE XVn. 

At the expiration of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ten, the Trustees shall close the accounts of the company, stating 
the sums due, money on hand, and sums advanced by George 
Sibbald, and should they be of opinion that all things have been 
complied with on the part of George Sibbald which he has stipu- 
lated to perform, they shall certify the same and he will then be 
clear of his engagements to the GEORGIA ASYLUM COMPANY. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCH OF GEORGIA. 

To which is added a comparative statement of our Population 
in 1791 and 1801. — Also, a comparative view of our Exports of 1791 
and 1800. With respect to the Latitudes which I have mentioned, I 
must beg leave to remark that from the short time I have had to com- 
plete this Sketch, I have had no opportunity to take them from actual 
observation; but from the best information I can collect they are ac- 
curate. 
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GEORGIA. 

SITUATION EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 

Miles. Degrees. 

Length 600) « f 5 and 16 West Longitude from Philadelphia 

Breadth 250J l5etween |si and 35 North Latitude. 

Bounded on the North by South-Carolina and Tennessee; 
on the East by the Atlantic Ocean; on the South by East and 
West Floridas, and oh the West by the river Mississippi. 

The present temporary lines, limits or settled boundaries are 
as follow: Beginning at the mouth of Savannah river and run- 
ning up the North side thereof, to the confluence of the rivers 
Tugalo and Keowee, including all the Islands within the same, 
thence up the most Northern stream of the said river Tugalo till 
it intersects the Northern boundary line of South-Carolina; from 
thence to the top of the Currahee Mountain; thence to the head or 
source of the most Southern stream of the Ocbfcee river, called by 
the white people Appalachie, and by the Indians Tulapocka, in- 
cluding all the waters of the same; thence down the said river to 
the main stream of the Oconee river, thence down the same to the 
confluence of the Oconee and Oakmulgee, where it takes the name 
of Alatamaha; thence down the same to near the mouth of Phin- 
holloway's creek, being the Western boundary of Glynn County, 
running with the said line till it intersects the line of Camden 
County; thence with the Western line of said County to St. 
Mary's river; thence down the same to the Atlantic Ocean; thence 
to the mouth of Savannah river, including all the Islands on the 
Sea Coast. 

Upon the first settlement of this country the land was divided 
into districts or divisions; which, by an act bearing date the fif- 
teenth of March 1758, were divided and constituted into eight 
parishes, to wit: 
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Christ Church, St. Matthew, St. George, St. Paul, St. Philip, 
St. John, St. Andrew and St. James. 

By a proclamation of 176S, and a commission to Governor 
Wright in 1764, the land on the South side of the river Alatamaha, 
and thence to the river St. Mary's, was added to the then province 
of Georgia, and laid off into Parishes by an act bearing date the 
25th March 1765, as follows, to wit: 

St. David, St. Patrick, St. Thomas and St. Mary's. 

By the Constitution of this State of the 5th February 1777, 
the aforesaid parishes were made into Counties, to wit: 

The Parish of St. Paul to be known as the County of Rich- 
mond. 

St. George — as the County of Burke. 

St. Matthew and the upper part of St. Philip above Canuchee, 
as the County of Effingham. 

Christ Church and the lower part of St. Philip below Canu- 
chee, as the County of Chatham. 

St. John, St. Andrew and St. James, to be known as the 
County of Liberty. 

St. David and St. Patrick, to be known as the County of 
Glynn. 

St. Thomas and St. Mary's, to be known as the County of 
Camden. 

And certain land north of the Ogechee, ceded in the year 1778, 
and known by the name of the ceded land to form another County 
and be known by the name of Wilkes. By an act of the Legis- 
lature bearing date the 25th February 1784, two Counties were 
added to this State, and called Franklin and Washington. By an 
act of Assembly bearing date the 3d February 1786, a County was 
taken from the upper part of Washington County and called Greene. 
Those eleven Counties comprehended the whole of the State of 
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Georgia, within its settled limits or temporary line when the cen- 
sus of 1791 was taken, at which time the population was as follows: 
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Total, 13103 14044 81789 398 89264 Total, 88,548 



Since the census of 1791, the following alteration of Counties 
by divisions and sub-divisions have taken place. 
Columbia. Taken from the upper part of Richmond by act 
of 1790 — census taken before the division took place. 
Elbert. Taken from the county of Wilkes by act of 1790— 
census taken before the division took place. 
Hancock. Taken from the counties of Washington and 
Greene by act of 1798. 

Mcintosh. Taken from the county of Liberty by act of 1798. 
Bryan. Taken from Chatham by act of 1798 — and part of 
Effingham added by act of 1794. 

Montgomery. Taken from the lower or Eastern part of Wash- 
ington by an act of 1793. 

Warren & Oglethorpe. Taken from Wilkes, Greene, Wash- 
ington, &c. by act of 1798. 
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Scrwen. Taken from the counties of Burke and Effingham 

by act of 1798. 

Bullock. Taken from the counties of Scriven and Bryan by 

act of 1796. 

Jefferson. Taken from the counties of Burke and Warren 

by act of 1796. 

Jackson. Taken from the county of Franklin by act of 1796. 

Lincoln. Taken from the county of Wilkes by act of 1796. 

This State is divided into three Judicial Districts — viz. The 
Eastern, the Middle and the Western; which are composed of the 
following Counties: 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 



Camden, 
M'Intosh, 
Bryan, 
Effingham, 


Glynn, 
Liberty, 
Bullock, 
Chatham, 


MIDDLE 


DISTRICT. 


Columbia, 
Burke, 
Jefferson, 
Washington, 


Richmond, 
Scrwen, 
Montgomery, 
Warren. 


WESTERN 


DISTRICT. 


Hancock, 
Oglethorpe, 
Franklin, 
Lincoln, 


Oreene, 
Jackson, 
Elbert, 
Wilkes. 



The foregoing Counties which now by divisions and sub-divi- 
sions compose the settled limits of our State, have been thus par- 
ticularly described in order to shew the situation of Land, which 
may have been originally granted in one County, and now falls 
into others by divisions having been made; and to shew that al- 
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though our population has nearly doubled, it is without any ac- 
quisition of territory. As will be seen by the following enumer- 
ation: 

CENSUS OF 1801. 



Counties. 
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2848 
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2066 

1445 
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8263 

5205 
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8266 
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8709 

1745 

4184 
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2814 
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1581 

3848 
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23 
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735 
1092 
1819 
3940 
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296 

762 
9049 
3008 
2691 
2969 

766 
1642 

485 
2668 
2058 
4885 
8657 
3089 
1400 

959 
2816 
1433 
5008 



1681 
1874 
2660 
5313 
2886 
1913 
2072 

12946 
8845 
5473 
9506 
3019 
5684 
3180 

10300 
8329 

14456 

10761 
9780 
7786 
6859 

10094 
4766 

13103 



31,295 



53,886 



77,555 



53968 



48293 



1019 



59406 



162686 Total. 
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SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATION. 

Free White Males 58,968 

Free White Females 48,298 

Other Free Persons 1,019 

S-5ths of 59,406 Slaves 35,643 



138,923 

Total to be Represented in the Congress of the United States 
— which entitles us to four Representatives, with a surplus of 6293. 

Georgia, being a frontier State, and at the first settlement 
only intended as a barrier to protect South-Carolina — A short 
historical view cannot be uninteresting to those who may be in- 
duced to become Citizens. 

In the year 1732 the settlement of a new Colony between the 
rivers Savannah and Altamaha, was projected in England for the 
further security of Carolina, and also to grant relief to poor and 
indigent families. For this purpose certain persons applied to 
George 2d. and obtained letters patent, bearing date June 9th, 
1752, for legally carrying into execution what they had projected. 
They called the new Province Georgia, in honor of the King. A 
corporation consisting of twenty-one persons, was constituted by 
the name of Trustees, for settling and establishing the colony of 
Georgia. The Trustees having first set an example themselves 
by largely contributing towards the scheme, undertook to solicit 
benefactions, and to apply the money towards clothing, arming 
and transporting such poor people as should consent to go over 
and begin a settlement, and purchasing utensils for them to cul- 
tivate the land. They however did not confine their views to 
the subjects of Britain but generously opened a door for oppressed 
and indigent Protestants from other nations. About the middle 
of July, 1732, the Trustees for Georgia held their first general 
meeting, and in November following one hundred and sixteen 
settlers embarked at Gravesend for Georgia; having their passage 
paid and being furnished with necessary supplies for building, and 
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for cultivating the soil. James Oglethorpe, Esquire, one of the 
Trustees, an active promoter of the settlement, embarked as the 
head and director of the settlers. They arrived early in the year 
17S3, at Charleston, where they met with a friendly reception 
from the Governor and Council. 

Mr. Oglethorpe shortly after his arrival, accompanied by 
William Bull, made a visit to Georgia, and after examining the 
country marked the spot where the City of Savannah now stands, 
as the most proper situation upon which to begin their settlement. 
Here they erected a small fort and other necessary accommoda- 
tions. Hie people were set to work in clearing the ground, and 
at stated times were exercised in military duty. 

In the mean time the Trustees for Georgia had been employed 
in forming a plan of settlement, and establishing such regulations 
as they judged most proper to answer the great end of the under- 
taking. 

In this general plan, they considered each Inhabitant both a 
planter and a soldier, who must be provided with arms and ammu- 
nition for defence, as well as with tools and plantation utensils, 
for cultivation. As the strength of the province was the chief ob- 
ject, they agreed to establish such tenures of land as were most 
favourable to a military establishment: accordingly lands were 
granted upon feudal principles, and could descend only to the 
heirs male; and in case the heirs male became extinct, the land re- 
verted to the corporation. No man was permitted to depart the 
province without licence. All forfeitures for non-residence, felo- 
nies, &c. went to the Trustees for the use of the colony. The use 
of negroes was absolutely prohibited, and also the importation of 
rum. None of the colonists were to be permitted to trade with 
the Indians, unless by a special licence for that purpose. These 
were some of the fundamental regulations established by the Trus- 
tees of Georgia; and perhaps the imagination of man could scarcely 
have invented a system of rules worse adapted to the circumstan- 
ces and situation of the poor settlers and of more pernicious con- 
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sequence to the future prosperity of the province; yet although the 
Trustees were greatly mistaken with respect to their plan of set- 
tlement, their intentions were truly benevolent. 

Besides the large sums of money which the Trustees had ex- 
pended for the settlement of Georgia, the parliament of England 
had also granted, during the two last years, thirty-six thousand 
pounds sterling towards carrying into execution the humane pur- 
pose of the corporation; and after a representation and memorial 
from the Legislature of Carolina reached Britain the nation con- 
sidered Georgia to be of great consequence, and began to make 
more vigorous efforts for its speedy population. 

An hardy bold race of men, inure to rural labour and fatigue, 
were highly necessary for enterprises of this kind. To find men 
of this description, the Trustees turned their attention to Ger- 
many and the highlands of Scotland, and resolved to send over a 
number of Scotch and German labourers to their infant province. 
When the terms were known at Inverness, one hundred and thirty 
Highlanders immediately accepted them and were carried to Geor- 
gia. About the same time one hundred and seventy Germans 
embarked with James Oglethorpe. So that in the space of three 
years Georgia received above four hundred British subjects, and 
one hundred and seventy foreigners. 

Afterwards a number of adventurers, both from Scotland and 
Germany, followed their countrymen and added further strength 
to the Province. 

However, notwithstanding all that Britain had done for its 
population and improvement, it still remained in a poor languish- 
ing condition. From the impolitic restrictions of the Trustees, 
these settlers had no prospect during life but that of hardships 
and poverty; and of consequence at their decease, of bequeathing 
a number of orphans to the care of Providence. 

At length the Trustees finding that prosperity was not likely 
to be the result of their regulations surrendered their charter to 
the King in 1752 — and Georgia was made a royal government. 
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In consequence of which George 2d appointed John Reynolds 
Governor of the Province, and a Legislature similiar to those in 
other Provinces. Governor Reynolds continued in office for five 
years, and was succeeded by Henry Ellis, who remained Governor 
until the year 1760. Under their administrations the province be- 
gan to flourish, and its population, agriculture and commerce 
greatly encreased. 

After the year 1763, the wisdom and exertions of Governor 
Wright gave a new spring to industry, and the province encreased 
with great rapidity. To form a right judgment of the progress 
of the Colony, we need only attend to its exports, as follow: 
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For a number of years succeeding the last mentioned date, 
it is impossible to give any accurate account of commercial tran- 
sactions; indeed an almost entire chasm preseqts itself to our view: 
for the war commencing soon after, in which Georgia was a great 
sufferer, threw every thing into a state of confusion. 

The amount of exports for one year commencing 1st October, 
1790, and ending on the 80th September, 1791, was four hundred 
and ninety-one thousand, four hundred seventy-two dollars and 
eighty-six hundredths, and from 1st October, 1792, to September 
80th, 1793, five hundred and one thousand; three hundred and 
eighty-three dollars, at which last mentioned date the exports of 
the United States stood as follow, by which it will be observed that 
Georgia ranked ninth in point of value. 
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Pennsylvania 6,958,786 

Maryland 3,687,119 

Massachusetts, . . . . 3,676,412 

South-Carolina, 3,195,874 

Virginia, 2,984,317 

New-York 2,934,870 

Connecticut, 770,239 

Rhode-Island 616,416 

Georgia, 501,383 

North-Carolina 363,307 

New- Hampshire 198,197 

Delaware 71fi& 

New-Jersey 54,176 

26,011,788 Dollars. 

The EXPORTS for one Year, ending SOth September 1800, 
were as follow: 

New-York, 14,045,079 

Maryland, 12,264,381 

Pennsylvania, 11,949,679 

Massachusetts, 11,326,876 

South-Carolina, 10,663,510 

Virginia 4,430,689 

Georgia, 2,174,268 

Rhode-Island, 1,822,945 

Connecticut, 1,114,748 

North-Carolina 769,799 

New- Hampshire, 431,836 

Delaware 418,695 

Vermont, 57,041 

New-Jersey, 2,289 

70,971,780 Dollars. 
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From the last mentioned statement it will appear that Geor- 
gia ranks seventh, in point of value. This is an unfair mode of 
stating the value of the exports of the individual states, particular- 
ly of the state of Georgia. The states of New-York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and South-Carolina, have their 
amount of exports swelled by means of an extensive foreign com- 
merce. This is not the case with Georgia. More than one half 
of her produce goes to the beforementioned states, in return for 
merchandize with which we are supplied by them. For a state 
which has experienced such an uninterrupted scene of prosperity 
to permit other states to import goods for her, must appear strange 
to the enterprising of the mercantile world; but it is owing in a 
great degree, to the trade of the inland parts of the state being con- 
fined to retailing every species of merchandize; and a store cannot 
be supplied with such an assortment of goods as is necessary for 
the consumption of our country, from any one port in Europe. I 
consider this a fortunate circumstance, as by this means a propor- 
tion of the goods sold here is of American manufacture. Many 
of the Merchants go on annually to the Northern States for their 
supplies, and find it more advantageous to purchase the generality 
of their merchandize in the Northern States, than to import them 
directly from Europe. Those who are extensively engaged in 
trade, import their European manufactures. Many houses in 
Augusta do business on an extensive scale, and are extending their 
views to the wholesale line, in order to furnish the states of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, from which many waggons have already 
come. Our exports for one year, as has been seen, were 2,174,268 
dollars. Mr. Powel, collector of the port of Savannah, informs 
me that our exports coastwise may be fairly stated at same amount. 
Add to this the exports from the Islands and ports to the South- 
ward, and we may be fairly placed above the state of Virginia, 
which ranks sixth. This I am of opinion is a just statement, Vir- 
ginia having the advantage of a great part of the produce of North- 
Carolina, and an extensive foreign trade, which I am persuaded 
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over-balances her produce, which is shipped to the Northern 
States. The United States has, for some time, had an almost ex- 
clusive trade with the Spanish Colonies, and from the continuation 
of the European war their ports have been opened in the West- 
Indies and South-America, for almost every species of merchan- 
dize. The state of Virginia, particularly the port of Norfolk, has 
had her share of this trade. That, together with the East-India 
trade, has swelled the exports of the ports of New-York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston and Charleston, to such an amount. 

I am therefore fully of opinion that the real amount of the na- 
tive production of the soil of either of the Northern States, will 
fall short of the exports of Georgia. Maryland obtains a great 
part of her exports from Virginia — and Virginia from North-Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania owes a great part of her consequence to the 
states of Maryland, Delaware and New-Jersey. New-York to the 
Eastern part of Jersey and Connecticut, and Boston to the states 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island and New-Hampshire, while all of 
them are benefited by the riches of the Southern States. I think 
therefore, that South-Carolina ought to tbxAl first, Georgia, second, 
and this from a population of only 162,686 inhabitants. Thus we 
find that our population has not quite doubled, while our exports 
have increased nearly tenfold. This is owing to the culture of 
that valuable plant, Cotton. When we look back to what we 
were at the close of a destructive war, when in ten years we find 
our population within 2410 of being doubled, we may safely cal- 
culate on arriving at a degree of respectability which will place us 
first on the list, as an agricultural and commercial state. It is 
only sixty-eight years since our first settlement, and there are 
many of those settlers now living, which will serve among other 
proofs of the healthiness of our climate. Mr. Donald M*Intosh 
came over to Georgia, in the year 1736, he was born at Inverness 
in Scotland, and embarked among the first Emigrants in the ship 
Prince of Wales, Captain George Dunbar; he died lately at the 
advanced age of 95. When the error is exploded, that from our 
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Southern situation we must necessarily be unhealthy, when it is 
known that we enjoy a superior degree of health to the Middle 
states, we may look for an increase of inhabitants from every quar- 
ter of the Globe. We may reasonably expect to see Towns and 
Cities rise in every direction, see Commerce unfurl her canvass, 
and waft our riches from every Creek and river to the shores of 
Europe; the uncultivated woods transformed into rich fields by the 
hand of industry, and at some future day hear the gladdening 
song of joy at gathering in the rich, heart-cheering juice of Bacchus; 
that we may stretch our population to the Mississippi, and finally 
overleap its streams, and help to people the lands, even as far as 
the Southern Ocean. 

RIVERS 

The principal rivers within the settled limits of this state, are 
Savannah river, Little river, Broad river, Ogechee river, Canuchee, 
Alatamaha, Ohoopee, Appalachee, Oconee, Turtle, Great and 
Little Satilla, and St. Mary's. 

Savannah river is navigable for ships of any burthen, as high 
as Five Fathom Hole, a safe and commodious harbour with good 
anchorage, three miles below the City of Savannah. Vessels of 
250 Tons, can load and unload alongside of the wharfs of that 
City; from thence to the City of Augusta, the river is navigated 
by Boats carrying from eighty to one hundred and twenty hogs- 
heads of Tobacco and from thirty to fifty bales of Cotton, from 
thence to Petersburgh the navigation will only admit of Boats 
carrying ten to fifteen hogsheads of Tobacco, owing in a great 
measure to obstructions which might be removed at a small ex- 
pence. The river from thence might with an expence of two or 
three thousand dollars, be made navigable for Boats of the same 
burthen as those that are used between Augusta and Petersburgh, 
as high as the confluence of the Tugalo and Keowee. Its entrance, 
which is called Tybee Bar, is in Latitude SI :57 — here there are six- 
teen feet water at half tide. 
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Briar Creek, which from its size and importance ought to 
have a place among the rivers of the state, is navigable for sixty 
miles from its mouth to the Mills belonging to Seaborn Jones, 
Esquire, where he is constructing a lock to permit boats and rafts 
to pass. From the mouth to his Mills, the Creek is navigable for 
boats of the same burthen as those navigating Savannah river 
from Augusta; and for forty to fifty miles above, may with a small 
expence be made navigable for small boats, carrying ten to twelve 
hogsheads. This Creek empties into Savannah river, seventy 
miles above Savannah. 

Little River is navigable for small boats and rafts four miles, 
to the Mills belonging to Mr. Lamar; from thence to the Mills 
belonging to Joseph Rae, the river is capable of being made navi- 
gable by means of jutties, formed with stone, to bring the stream 
into a smaller compass. Mr. Rae has offered to open the naviga- 
tion at his own expence, for an exclusive right of navigating it for a 
certain time. It empties into Savannah river, twenty miles above 
Augusta, and is of great importance to the state, running through 
a thick settled, fertile Country. 

Broad River empties into Savannah river, at the town of 
Petersburgh, is a river of considerable size, and capable of Boat 
navigation for many miles. A plan is now on foot to clear out the 
obstructions. 

Ogechee River has a fine and safe entrance at Ossabaw Sound, 
and is navigable for vessels of any burthen then as high as Hard- 
wick; from thence it is navigable for about twenty miles, for ves- 
sels of thirty to fifty tons; from thence to Louisville, it is navi- 
gated by Boats carrying about fifty to sixty hogsheads of Tobacco: 
but owing to the Country on both sides of the river being but thin- 
ly settled, the navigation has not been sufficient to clear the river 
of the obstructions of trees, which frequently fall across, and into 
the river. This will be remedied by the citizens of Louisville. 
They have built for the purpose a large boat, which went down 
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the river in safety, and went through the inland passage to Savan- 
nah, and is now on her return. It empties into the Atlantic Ocean 
about seventeen miles to the southward of Savannah river. 

Canuchee River takes its rise in Montgomery country, about 
twenty miles S. E. from Louisville, and empties into Ogechee river 
about twenty-five miles above the town of Hardwick. It is navi- 
gable for boats and rafts about twenty-five miles above the mouth, 
has a number of fine mill-seats, and receives many tributary 
streams, on which mills and machinery may be erected to great 
advantage. 

Alatamaha River has a fine entrance at St. Simon's Sound. 
It is navigable to Darien for vessels of about 50 to 70 tons, and for 
some miles above, and from thence for rafts and boats of eighty to 
one hundred hogsheads burthen, as high as the confluence of the 
rivers Oconee and Oakmulgee; from thence, boats of the same bur- 
then pass up the Oconee river, as high as Rock Landing, near which 
two towns, Federalton and Montpellier, have been laid out, and a 
Tobacco Inspection established at each. Great quantities of pro- 
duce have already passed down the river to the towns of Frederica 
and Hamilton on St. Simons. The easy navigation of this river, 
the Oconee and Oakmulgee, the latter of which will at some future 
period be added to this state, promises a source of wealth, flowing 
down its majestic stream, which will encrease the consequence of 
Frederica or Hamilton beyond the power of calculation. Nothing 
can prevent the growth of a large City upon that Island, but the 
cutting a Canal from the Altamaha to Turtle river, the practica- 
bility of which, has never been questioned^ But in all new Coun- 
tries, the spirit of enterprise is not sufficient for undertakings of 
such magnitude. From this circumstance I am induced to believe 
that the town of Frederica, or the new town of Hamilton, will at- 
tain a considerable degree of importance, before such an object 
can be carried into effect. And it is well known that when once the 
current of commerce has flown to a certain point the riches it 
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produces and the connections which are the consequence, will 
make it difficult to turn the channel of trade to another port. This 
river and its tributary streams are of more consequence than is 
generally known, rising near the mountain's brow, and flowing in 
majestic streams to the Ocean, through the most fertile Country 
that nature ever formed. In a situation which, when our territory is 
enlarged by a purchase of the land towards our southern boundary 
will be near the middle of the state, from North to South. The 
State University fixed near one of its streams; the opening a road 
from the head of those streams to the state of Tenessee; the im- 
mense increase of population and of wealth, which is flowing in 
upon its adjacent land, promise this river and its towns an uncal- 
culable degree of commercial importance. 

Appalachee River, the Southern Stream of the Oconee river, 
and the present temporary boundary of the State, falls into the 
main Oconee river a few miles below the line of Greene and Jackson 
Counties. There are several branches of the Oconee, called the 
North Fork, Middle Fork, and Mulberry Fork, all of which unite 
and empty into the Oconee river in Jackson County. 

Ohoopee River: This river rises in Washington County, and 
runs through that and Montgomery County, and empties into the 
Alatamaha river above Beard's Bluff, eighty miles above Darien. 
It is navigable for Boats and Rafts as high as the Mills built by 
Zachariah Cox, Esq. which are situated twenty miles from its 
mouth. It runs through a great extent of country, has many fine 
Mill-Seats on it and its tributary Streams, the principal of which 
are Pendleton's, Swift and Tiger Creeks, which rise in Montgom- 
ery County, and the Little Ohoopee river, which rises in Washing- 
ton County. 

Turtle River is a noble river, and capable of navigation for 
vessels of any burthen, to the town of Brunswick, and should the 
projected Canal be cut from the Altamaha to this river, it will 
doubtless rise into very considerable consequence. 
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The Rivers, Great and Little Satilla, are navigable for many 
miles from the Ocean. 

St. Mary's River, so important from being our Southern 
boundary, beyond which we cannot look for an acquisition of ter- 
ritory, is a noble river, navigable to the town of St. Mary's for ves- 
sels of any burthen, and for some distance above it. It empties 
into Amelia Sound in latitude 30:44. 

Islands. From St. Mary's river to the river Savannah there 
is a chain of Islands, which seem as if placed there by nature as a 
protection to our coast; they form a number of safe and commo- 
dious harbours, with good anchorage and have an inland naviga- 
tion between them and the main. The principal are Cumberland, 
a large Island, which forms one part of the entrance into St. Mary's 
river, and Amelia Island, belonging to Spain, the other, through 
Prince William Sound; Jekyls, St. Simon's, Sapello, St. Cathar- 
ine's, Ossabaw, Warsaw, Skidaway, Wilmington, Tybee and White 
Marsh. Those Islands produce immense quantities of black-seed 
Cotton, called Sea Island; were originally covered with live Oak. 
From them the timber for building our navy is procured. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

Savannah, which may be considered as our commercial Capi- 
tal, is situated upon the south bank of Savannah river, in latitude 
32:5, seventeen miles from its mouth. It stands on a high sandy 
Bluff, which is elevated fifty feet above the water, is regularly built. 
The public buildings are an elegant Exchange, Court-House, Gaol, 
a Filature originally built for a silk manufactory, now used as an 
Academy, a Jews' Synagogue, a Roman Catholic chapel, one 
Episcopal church, one Lutheran meeting-house, two Presbyterian 
meeting-houses, a Baptist meeting-house, two market-houses, a 
Tobacco Inspection, &c. The City was incorporated by an act of 
the Legislature, 1789, and is under the direction of a Mayor and 
Aldermen, with extensive powers. It is rising into commercial 
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consequence; is the grand Emporium of the state, through which 
the principal riches are shipped, and at which all our imports are 
landed. Its commercial consequence is greatly increased from its 
situation, having a safe and convenient harbour, with an entrance 
equal to any in America; near the West-Indies, and having an abun- 
dance of articles of the first necessity to the Islands always at com- 
mand; its navigation never interrupted by ice, point it out as the 
most convenient port to the Southward where vessels which are 
prevented returning home in the winter, from their rivers being 
blocked up with ice, can go for a cargo, in the time which would 
otherwise be lost, by laying in the West-Indies, where their ves- 
els' bottoms are not unfrequently injured by the worm, or if they 
attempt returning are frequently driven off the coast, and obliged 
to seek shelter in our ports. The water is fresh at the City of 
Savannah, and possesses all the good qualities of the Delaware 
and Thames. 

The following articles of the first necessity to the West-India 
Islands, may always be obtained in abundance, to wit, Indian 
Corn, Flour, Butter, Bacon, Hams, Ranging Timber, Plank, 
Boards, Shingles, Staves and Heading, Tar, Pitch, Turpentine, 
Live stock, to wit, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Goats, Poultry, &c. &c. 

For the European markets, Sea Island and upland Cotton, 
Tobacco, Rice, Ranging timber, Pipe, Hogshead and Barrel staves, 
Beeswax, Peltry, Ginsang, and Snake root, Live Oak, Red Cedar 
timber for ship building, Masts, Spars, &c. &c. 

Augusta is situated upon the South-western bank of Savannah 
river, Latitude 33:40, on a beautiful and extensive plain. It is one 
hundred and twenty miles North-west of Savannah. The town 
is regularly laid out in streets, crossing at right angles. The prin- 
cipal street called Broad street, running nearly East and West, is 
a handsome, well built street, one hundred and sixty-five feet wide, 
has a row of trees for nearly a mile on each side. On this street 
there are upwards of one hundred stores, filled with all the neces- 
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sary manufactures of the Northern states, of Europe, the East 
and West-Indies. This City in point of riches is equal to any of 
the same size in the United States. The other streets are $ixty- 
six feet wide, except Greene street, which is one hundred feet wide. 
There are many handsome well-built houses on them. In the rear 
of the Town a street has been laid out three hundred feet wide, in 
the middle of which an Academy containing a center building 
forty-five by thirty-six feet, and wings thirty-three by one hundred 
feet is now building. This building is ornamented with a Cupola 
and may be said to be the most elegant building of the kind in the 
Southern States; it is intended to accommodate one hundred and 
fifty Students. Upon a line with it, fronting another square, a 
Brick Building is now erecting for a Court House, upon a handsome 
and convenient plan. This street is intended to be ornamented 
with trees for a Public Walk. There are also a Church, Metho- 
dist Meeting-House, a large Stone Gaol, a Market-House and two 
Warehouses for the Inspection of Tobacco. No Town ever rose 
into importance with such rapidity as this Town has. In the year 
1785, on the spot where the Town stands, there were only ten 
houses — there are now three hundred and four houses, and it is 
fast encreasing in buildings, commerce, and every kind of improve- 
ment. It has the advantage of a most beautiful situation and en- 
joys a good climate, good water and is surrounded by fertile land. 
It will one day rise to a great degree of importance. It was in- 
corporated by an act of the Legislature, January Slst, 1798. 

Harrisburg, a Town about two miles above Augusta, has a 
Warehouse for the Inspection of Tobacco, is opposite to the town 
of Campbellton, in South Carolina, and will probably at some 
short period be connected with it by a bridge across Savannah 
river. The banks on both sides are high. 

Louisville, the temporary seat of government, is situated upon 
an eminence near Ogeechee river, is a regular well planned town, 
forty miles S. S. W. from Augusta, has a number of good houses, 
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and being near the center of the present boundaries of the state 
enjoys a considerable trade, mostly in Cotton. The public buil- 
ings, are a handsome, well built State-house of brick, built in the 
middle of a square, which is tastely enclosed with pailing, has four 
entrances, one fronting each street, and is intended to be orna- 
mented with trees, &c. The other buildings are a neat brick Aca- 
demy, a Gaol, &c. It is the seat of Justice of Jefferson county. 

Federalton, a town on the Oconee river, near the line of Wash- 
ington and Hancock, below Bock Landing, has a Tobacco Inspec- 
tion, and from its being situated near the head of navigation for 
boats of sixty to one hundred hogsheads burthen, surrounded by a 
highly cultivated country, it is probable it may become the grand 
Warehouse for the riches of the Western Frontiers, and that the 
trade of Tennessee will pass to the Atlantic by the boats from that 
town, which now navigate the river. The river above, and many 
of its streams, may with a trifling expense be made navigable for 
Boats of ten to twelve hogsheads for many miles. 

Montpellier, a Town three miles above Federalton: the Bock 
Landing lies between those Towns — It enjoys the same advan- 
tages with Federalton and has a Tobacco Inspection. 

Waynesborough. The County Town of Burke County, has 
a Court-House, Gaol and Academy, is rising into consequence as a 
Commercial Town, being situated in a very rich neighbourhood. 

Warrenton. The County Town of Warren County. 

George-Town, situated at the Falls or what are commonly 
called the Shoals of Ogechee, in Warren County. 

Sandersville. The Seat of Justice of Washington County. 

Sparta. The Seat of Justice of Hancock County. 

Greenesborough. The Seat of Justice of Greene County. 

Washington, fifty miles Westward of Augusta, is the Seat of 
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Justice of Wilkes County, is a neat well built Town, has many 
good houses and Stores, and from being in a rich well cultivated 
Country is increasing rapidly in wealth; it has a Court-House, 
Gaol and a handsome Brick Academy, an ornament to the Town 
and an honor to the County. Near this Town is a Spring posses- 
sing many Medicinal qualities, and is resorted to by Invalids 
from many parts of the state. 

Petersburg, in point of situation and commercial consequence 
is second only to Augusta. It is situated on a point of Land, 
formed by Broad river, where it empties into Savannah river; is a 
handsome well-built Town and presents to the view of the aston- 
ished traveller a Town which has risen out of the Woods in a few 
years, as if by enchantment. It has two Warehouses for the In- 
spection of Tobacco — Is fifty miles North West from Augusta. 
On another point of Land on the opposite side of Broad river is the 
Town of Lincoln, which has an Inspection for Tobacco, some 
Stores, &c. On the opposite shore in South Carolina, is the Town 
of Vienna, which has a number of houses, Stores, a Tobacco In- 
spection, &c. 

Edenborough, a Town fourteen miles above Petersburg on a 
point formed by Cold-Water Creek, where it empties into Savan- 
nah river, has a Tobacco Inspection, &c. 

Elberton. The Seat of Justice for Elbert County. 

Lexington. The Seat of Justice of Oglethorpe County. 

Carnesville. The Seat of Justice of Franklin County. 

Clarkesborough. The Seat of Justice of Jackson County, 
has a good built well Court-House, Gaol, several Stores and houses 
mostly occupied as Taverns. 

University of Georgia. — At a meeting of the Senatus Academ- 
icus at Louisville, on the 15th of June, 1801, it was Resolved 
that the State University should be fixed in Jackson County; and 
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a Committee, consisting of the Honorable George Walton, the 
Honorable John Milledge, the Honorable Abraham Baldwin, 
General John Twiggs and General Stewart, were appointed to fix 
on the Site. Those Gentlemen after viewing every situation which 
was supposed eligible, fixed on a height near the North Fork of the 
Oconee river, commonly called the Cedar Shoals, which in point 
of situation is excelled by no part of that country. The hill is 
very high, has a fine commanding view of the surrounding country, 
and the North Fork of the Oconee full in view, has a fine Spring 
of Water near the top of the hill, and experience has proved it to be 
remarkably healthy. The Honorable Mr. Milledge purchased 
the Land for one thousand dollars and presented it to the Uni- 
versity. The Committee then marked the Spot where the Build- 
ings were to be erected, which they named Athens. The Univer- 
sity is possessed of ample funds and is under the direction of Josiah 
Meigs, Esq. late Professor of Mathematicks in Yale College, Con- 
necticut. 

Columbia, Montgomery, and Bullock Counties, have no 
Towns laid out at their Seats of Justice. A Law was passed the 
last Legislature, for laying out one in Bullock county. At Colum- 
bia Court-House there is an Academy. 

Jacksonburg. The County Town of Scriven County. 

There are two Towns, or public and fashionable places of re- 
sort in the Middle District — Richmond Bath, about fourteen miles 
S. S. W. of Augusta and Jefferson Both, S. W. of the former, eleven 
miles distant, and eighteen miles from Louisville; they are said to 
possess many medicinal qualities. It is certain they are healthy 
— and the Baths in point of convenience are excelled by none on 
the Continent. At Richmond Bath there are two plunging and 
two shower Baths — built in a superior stile of elegance, with con- 
venient dressing-rooms, &c. Jefferson Bath has four plunging 
and two shower-Baths, well constructed, with dressing-rooms and 
private walks to the Baths. This Bath has had astonishing effects 
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in relieving persons afflicted with Rheumatic pains — they are both 
situated in a high and healthy Country s u r roun ded fay Pine Woods. 

Hard wick, situated near the mouth of Og c e chc c river in Bry- 
an County, the navigation being good and having an extensive 
river, running through a fertile Country, bids fair to arrive at 
some considerable degree of Importance. 

Sunbury , a sea-port town in Liberty County, favoured with 
a safe and convenient harbour, is a very pleasant, healthy place, 
and no doubt will be a port of commercial consequence. It is re- 
sorted to by many persons during the summer months; it has an 
Academy under an able instructor. 

Darien, lies on the Alatamaha river, is a thriving town, and 
well situated for the West-India trade for vessels of fifty to seventy 
tons, and has a Tobacco Inspection. 

Brunswick, the seat of justice of Glynn County, lies in lati- 
tude 31 :10, is situated at the mouth of Turtle river, is regularly 
laid out, and it is probable, from its advantageous situation, will 
one day rise into great commercial consequence. 

Frederica, is a pleasantly situated town on the Island of St. 
Simons, latitude 31 :15 North. The mouth of the river Alatamaha 
washes the western side of this valuable Island, forms a Bay be- 
fore the town, and is navigable for vessels of any burthen. 

Hamilton, a town lately laid out on St. Simons, at Gastrin's 
Bluff, and to which a great part of the produce of the Alatamaha 
and Oconee is carried. It has a fine harbour and promises to be a 
place of considerable trade. 

Jefferson, the Seat of Justice of Camden County. 

St. Mary's, in point of health, is exceeded by no Country, and 
from its situation upon our Southern frontier bids fair to arrive at 
a great degree of commercial consequence. The river of that 
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name, on which it is situated, is navigable for many miles above 
St. Mary's, for vessels of any burthen. 

Manufacturers and Mechanics are much wanted, and monied 
Capitalists could nowhere employ their funds to so much advant- 
age as in this state. The erection of Saw-mills, Iron-works, Grist- 
mills for manufacturing wheat, which seldom exceeds one dollar 
per bushel, and weighs from sixty-five to seventy pounds; the erec- 
tion of Paper-mills, Cotton manufactures; in Tanning and manu- 
facturing leather, &c. Brick-makers, Brick-layers, Carpenters, 
Stone-masons, Stone-cutters, Mill-stone cutters, Mill-wrights, 
Wheelwrights, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Carriagemakers, Sad- 
dlers, Harnessmakers, Cabinetmakers and Coopers would all find 
employment. While the present low price of Land offers to the 
poorer class of mechanics an asylum, for a little labour, that would 
enable them to spend the remainder of their life in ease and com- 
fort. 

This state abounds with Iron Ore, particularly the Pine Woods. 
There are also black-lead mines, coal mines, &c. 

Stone for building is to be found in every part of the upper 
country. In the neighbourhood of Augusta there are four kinds 
of free-stone, equal to any in the world. Mill-stones of the same 
species as the Cologne stones, (but said to be of a superior quality) 
are made in many of the upper counties. Oil stones equal to the 
Turkey stone, are to be had in abundance. Within few a miles 
of Augusta there is a large bank of white Clay or Marie, now only 
used for whitewashing. Seven miles from Augusta red and yel- 
low Clay used as paint, is also to be had in great abundance. 

The most remarkable curiosities are the ancient fortifications, 
which are to be seen in many parts of the state, and the bank of 
petrified shells, which commences at Savannah river, twenty-five 
miles below Augusta, and runs through Burke, Jefferson, Warren 
and Washington Counties, to the Oconee river. This bank of 
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shells serves for various purposes. It makes good lime for build- 
ing, makes millstones superior to French Burr, and affords the 
Philosopher a rich variety of the frolicks of nature, in petrifactions 
as various as they are rare. 

The forest trees are in the same variety as in the other states, 
with the addition of the Live Oak. As this tree is daily falling un- 
der the ax of the cultivator, it would have been well for the United 
States to have secured some of the land. We have an exotic, which 
seems, from its form, to have been intended by nature for ship 
timber; nothing could induce an opinion to the contrary but its 
quick growth. This tree is called the Pride of India, or vulgarly 
called China Tree. Its form, its foliage and its flower surpass in 
beauty all the trees of the forest. It makes handsome furniture, 
somewhat resembling the wood which is used in Cuba for ship 
building, called Spanish Cedar or Spanish Mahogany. If this 
tree would answer the purposes of Ship Timber (and I hope the 
experiment will be made) in ten years' growth they would answer 
for timber for Vessels of one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
tons. 

The Pine of this state is of two species, one of them differs 
from the Pine of the Northern States, has a long leaf and the wood 
is much more durable than the Northern Pine, is superior for any 
use except for ship spars, for which purpose it will not answer, be- 
ing too heavy; the other called short leaf, is only found intermixed 
with the oak and hickory. Those trees the growth of the Land, 
which led to this publication, was the first to experience an arbi- 
trary act of oppression by act of the parliament of Great-Britain, 
prohibiting the cutting down Pine Trees, or what they called 
Pitch and Tar trees. This was the first act that was complained 
of by the Colonists. 

When the Emigrants shall land on our shores, and view the 
stately Pines; when Americans shall know that they are even in a 
remote degree the cause of American Independence, they ought 
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in future to venerate them as a symbol of liberty. A stately staff 
supporting the verdant cap of freedom should be our crest; and 
liberty, happiness and smiling plenty will I hope, attend every 
Emigrant who may in any way be induced to remove to this 
country by my statement. 

This Short Geographical Sketch was commenced at the so- 
licitation of some of my friends who had read and approved my 
Plan of Emigration, and Notes on the Pine Land of Georgia. 

I have had but a few days to accomplish it, and when I in- 
form my friends that it has been mostly compiled from notes, 
which I have hastily made since my residence in this State, they 
will excuse the language in which it is written, when they find that 
the information now conveyed to them is accurate. 



ADVICE to EUROPEAN EMIGRANTS. 

The Season for Planting and Sowing in this State 
is as follows: 

WHEAT may be sown in October, November, or December, 
Oats and Barley in February, Cotton, Indian Corn and 
Potatoes may be planted in March or April, Pease, March 
to June, Garden Roots and Vegetables may be sown in every month 
of the year. Emigrants ought to arrive here in the Fall or Winter, 
from about the 15th October to the first February, by arriving at 
that season they will have time to prepare their land and sow or 
plant a crop which they can reap immediate benefit from; at that 
season they can always find Waggons and Boats in the Sea Ports, 
by which they can be conveyed to any part of the State; in the 
Fall and Winter provisions are plenty, which is not the case in 
Summer, as those who have provisions to spare generally carry it 
to market in the Spring when the rivers are high; this is attended 
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with no inconvenience to those living in the State, as everybody 
makes their own provisions, and there is no class of people who de- 
pend on purchasing from day to day: having no Ice in our rivers 
in any Month, and the weather in January being no colder than 
the Northern States and many parts of Europe in October, Emi- 
grants may approach our coast in safety in any Month in the 
Winter without experiencing cold, a tempestuous Sea, or Ice; 
whereas if they land in Summer, they have every inconvenience 
to combat; this has been severely felt by the Emigrants who have 
landed to the Northward, where they either remain in Towns till 
their money is expended, or if they go into the Woods to begin a 
settlement, in Summer, are exposed to the heat of the Sim by day, 
and the dew by night, for some time, before they can prepare a 
cabin to shelter them. 



CIRCULAR ADDRESS. 

SHOULD the foregoing work, or any part thereof 9 attract the at- 
tention of any of the Printers in the United States, 'tis at their 
service. My object has been to make it useful. I have there- 
fore not secured the copyright. Self-interested as I appear, I appeal 
to the candid and discerning Planter to determine how far my state- 
ments are accurate. In my notes and observations on the Pine Land, 
candor has been my guide. My Plan of Emigration has been care- 
fully balanced by the scale of Justice; and truth has been my Pilot 
through my Geographical, descriptive and historical sketch of the 
state: Supported by candor, justice and truth, what have I to fear? 
Not the sneer of the sceptic, the ignorant or the uninformed, who 
think of nothing beyond the business in which they are engaged, many 
of whom are no way attached to the soil they inhabit. Not the Miser; 
not those whose penurumsness of soul would shrink from an act of 
benevolence, and who therefore believe it impossible for a man to pos- 
sess a sufficiency of humanity to make him wish io serve his fellow- 
men. No, my object has been equally to serve myself, the State I live 
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in, and the poor Emigrant, who may be driven to our shores — seeking 
an asylum from the ills of life, the oppression of the old world, or the 
miseries of war and its too frequent attendant famine. In doing this 
I should think my labour Uly applied, if I conceived I had made a 
wilful mistatement of any thing in this work. I therefore shall close 
it, as I would wish to close my life, by reflecting thai I had done some 
good, and had never intentionally done evil. From the common lot 
of human nature, I may have erred, but I trust those who know me 
will attribute all error to its proper source — As for myself, I feel a 
consolation in the integrity of my intentions. 

GEORGE SIBBALD. 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 1801. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

HAVING ushered my Notes and Observations on the Pine 
Lands of Georgia into the world some months past, I waited 
with that anxiety which is natural on such an occasion, 
particularly when interest is at stake, for an answer to my appeal 
to the candor of my country, for the accuracy of the opinions and 
observations contained in my pamphlet. What pleasure then 
must result to me to find, that the work was not only well received, 
but met the decided approbation of every intelligent person who 
read it? Upon the Legislature commencing their late session, I 
presented the members composing both branches, with a pamphlet 
which I had the satisfaction to find met their approbation, all 
viewing my plan of emigration as productive of general good if 
carried into effect, as every emigrant that I shall land, or that is 
induced by my exertions to emigrate to the state, adds riches to it. 
It is obvious that in effecting an undertaking so extensive, the re- 
sources of an individual, whether of his wealth or his wisdom, must 
be inadequate. I subjoin, therefore, with satisfaction, the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature on a petition presented by me, at once 
extending to me its aid, and expressing their approbation. 
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The prayer of my petition was, to obtain a suspension of the 
payment of all taxes due, or which should become due on my lands 
until the year 1805. My petition was referred to the committee 
on finance, who unanimously reported in my favour, and recom- 
mended the following resolution which received the approbation 
of both branches of the Legislature, and was sanctioned by the 
executive: 

In SENATE, 1st December, 1801. 

Hie committee on finance further report — the committee 
taking under consideration the petition of George Sibbald, and 
viewing the matter as of the utmost importance, and if carried in- 
to effect highly beneficial, as tending to encrease the wealth and 
population of the state, are of opinion he ought to receive the fos- 
tering aid of the Legislature, and therefore recommend the follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved, that if George Sibbald does and shall within 
twelve months from this day, leave the state for the purpose of 
bringing into the same emigrants for settlement, he be indulged 
with a suspension of the payment of any taxes, which are now due 
and owing by him to the state, or which may become due, and ow- 
ing until the meeting of the General Assembly in the year 1805. 

JOHN JONES, President of the 
Senate, pro tempore. 
Teste, William Robertson, Secretary. 

In the house of Representatives, read and concurred, 

DAVID MERIWETHER, 

Speaker. 
Teste, Hines Holt, Clerk. 

Executive Department, 4th December, 1801. 

Presented and Approved of. 
JOSIAH TATTNALL, Junior, Governor. 
Teste, George R. Clayton, Secretary." 
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The obligation I owe to my country for this concurred reso- 
lution, cannot ever be forgotten, and I should do injustice to my 
feelings did I not record it with my publication, in order that the 
Emigrants who may be landed on our shores by my exertions, 
may see that they owe a debt of gratitude to the state of Georgia 
for assisting in giving them a peaceful home. 

May they prove by their good conduct that they are deserv- 
ing of the comforts enjoyed by all classes in America! Let the hap- 
piness they find the people in the enjoyment of be a lesson to them, 
to be peaceable and industrious. 

During the late session of the assembly a law passed to divide 
the county of Montgomery, from the eastern part of which a coun- 
ty has been made, and called Tattnall in compliment to our 
present worthy Governor. This county commences at the mouth 
of Limestone Creek on the Oconee River, thence in a direct line 
to the mouth of Wolf Creek on Great Canuchee, thence down Ca- 
nuchee to the mouth of Cedar Creek, thence keeping the late-es- 
tablished line between Liberty County and Montgomery to the 
mouth of Beard's Creek on the Alatamaha, thence up the middle 
of the Alatamaha and Oconee to the beginning. The temporary 
seat of justice is fixed at the Ohoopie mills, which are near the cen- 
ter of the county. The land contained in my Asylum plan, that 
when surveyed was in the county of Washington, and by a divi- 
sion fell into Montgomery, now lies in the County of Tattnall. 
A law also passed dividing the county of Jackson, from the lower 
part of which a county has been made and called Clarke. This 
throws Athens, the seat of our University, into Clarke County. 
The present Court-House will be near the line dividing those 
counties, and is to be made use of for an Academy for the two 
counties. 

The Goddess of Peace having once more stretched forth her 
olive branch and relieved Europe from the horrors of war, the in- 
habitants of the old world can now without risque or difficulty 
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turn their attention to America, where peace, plenty and happi- 
ness are always to be found, where the din of arms is almost for- 
gotten in the peaceful culture of smiling fields, where the only dis- 
tinction known is between the idle and the industrious: the one al- 
ways meeting that deserved contempt which poverty when brought 
on by indolence merits, while the other is sure to meet that respect 
and confidence, which is due to honest exertion. Let this be a 
warning to those who may wish to emigrate to America. Let not 
the dissipated, the city vagrant, or the idle farmer look for the 
blessings arising from plenty, or the respect which is sure to attend 
honest industry. But to the industrious poor, whether labourer, 
farmer, or mechanic, the state of Georgia offers an asylum which 
will bring them plenty and independence. 

The peace lately concluded in Europe will by no means oper- 
ate generally in favour of the commerce of the United States. The 
ships of all nations can now navigate the ocean in safety, and will 
of course become the carriers of their own produce and manufac- 
tures. The armies being disbanded, they will return to the plough 
and stand in need of no foreign aid to supply their wants. In 
this situation, the United States can only look for a demand for 
their provisions from the West-Indies, the Canary Islands, Portu- 
gal and Spain, which have always been in part supplied by us, par- 
ticularly with flour, wheat, Indian corn, rice, fish, &c. How fa- 
voured then will the Southern States be, when they have the only 
articles for making remittances to Europe. Cotton cannot fall 
materially in price; the quantity we make is nothing, compared 
with the encreased demand which the peace will occasion: from its 
bulk too, it will give employment to a great number of ships, and 
from the expences attending vessels in time of a general peace be- 
ing considerably diminished, and the insurance lessened, the pro- 
bable profit on cotton must be greater than formerly, when the 
freights and insurance were more than double to what they will 
soon be. Our tobacco and lumber will give employment to a 
great number of large ships. Thus favoured the planter may 
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look forward with confidence to a steady demand, as men of capi- 
tal will doubtless turn their attention to the state of Georgia. 
Charleston and Savannah being the two largest commercial cities 
of the three southermost states, they will be considered the gener- 
al mart that must fix the price of cotton, and the only difference 
the planter will experience, will be in the charges necessary to con- 
vey it to the sea coast; for it is not the mercantile interest of the 
state of Georgia alone, will be the purchasers; but the European 
merchants in every part of the Union. And it is probable that 
many of the manufacturers of Europe will obtain their regular sup- 
plies by means of agents, so that the planter may confidently rely 
on obtaining a price for his cotton that will not be governed by the 
prices in the northern states, but by the prices in Europe. The 
northern states having a great number of ships, and but few arti- 
cles that will be wanted in Europe!, the monied capitalists will be 
obliged to turn their attention to the southern states to give em- 
ployment to their shipping. The state of Georgia offers as ample 
a field for enterprize as any part of the world. Our forests are 
almost untouched, except adjacent to Savannah river; our inlets, 
our rivers, are navigable for ships of almost any burthen, and every 
species of lumber and timber can be obtained sufficient to load the 
ships of the United States for years to come. Our contiguity to 
the West-Indies is another advantage which no other state can 
boast of. Under these circumstances, Georgia may confidently 
look forward for an extension of commerce, while that of the nor- 
thern states must decline, or be in a great degree dependent on 
the southern states for support. The East and West-India trade, 
the whale-fishery and the fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
will always give employ to a number of vessels; but there will be 
a much greater number that must look to us for employment. 
With pleasure then must we anticipate, while we have also much 
reason to expect, such advantages as must result to us from the 
peace. An extention of commerce, of agriculture and of riches, 
will soon place us first on the list in point of value of exports, as 
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I anticipated in the original publication. Whilst we are expect- 
ing these advantages the state would do well to encourage the 
clearing out rivers, cutting canals, making roads and bridges, to 
give a spring to commerce. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging view of a necessary de- 
cline of commerce in the Northern States, that same commercial 
enterprize that has for years past covered the ocean with our flag, 
that has been greatly instrumental in saving France in one in- 
stance, and England, Scotland and Ireland in another from the 
horrors of famine, cannot lie idle. New sources of commercial ag- 
grandizement will be resorted to to give employment to their ships; 
the genius of commerce which has enriched them notwithstanding 
the oppression, plunder and injustice which the Belligerent powers 
have unmanly heaped on the unarmed ships of a neutral power 
cannot long want employment, if one ocean will not furnish it 
tjiey will resort to another, and old Neptune will soon again see 
our flag waving throughout the navigable world. 

FINIS 
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To the READER. 

Courteous and loving Reader, 

I Thought it necessary to acquaint thee with three things f which thou 
wilty perhaps, be inquisitive about. First, Why thou hast not 
had the following Entertainment sooner. Secondly, Why it now 
appears abroad without sheltering itself under the Name of some pow- 
erful Patron. And Thirdly, Why I have given Myself the Title I 
have assumed in the Front of it. 

As to the first Article, thou must know that my great distance 
from the Press, near one hundred miles, at this difficult season of the 
year, made it impossible for me to convey it there sooner. As to the 
second, J had fully determined to select a number of suitable Patrons, 
but was prevented by finding all of them engaged already; not so much 
as one being left, under whose wings this poor sheet might retire for 
protection. Thirdly, The title I have taken to myself sounds, I con- 
fess, something oddly. Nor indeed should I have ventured upon it, 
had I not been warranted by a Famous Society in an Example 
which they have lately set me. For though this Society is perhaps 
the only one in the world that ever gave itself those pompous Epithets, 
yet it is allowed to be the standard of Antiquity and Honour. Of 
Antiquity, —as it can boast an iEra many years higher than that of 
the world. Of Honour, —as it is invested with that distinguish- 
ing Badge which is, at this day, the glory of the greatest 
Potentates on earth. And if so, I see no reason why Thou and 
I should not submit to it, as the Standard of Propriety too. I am, 
Loving Reader, 

With the greatest Humility thine, 

The Hon w « B. B. Efq; 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

FOR 

A WINTER'S EVENING, 

OMusb renown'd for story-telling, 
Fair Clio, leave thy airy dwelling. 
Now while the streams like marble stand, 
Held fast by winter's icy hand; 
Now while the hills are cloth'd in snow; 
Now while the keen north-west winds blow; 
From the bleak fields and chilling air 
Unto the warmer hearth repair: 
Where friends in chearf ul circle met 
In social conversation sit. 
Come, Goddess > and our ears regale 
With a diverting Christmas tale. 
O come, and in thy verse declare 
Who were the men, and what they were, 
And what their names and what their fame, 
And what the cause for which they came 
To house of God from house of ale, 
An!d how the parson told his tale: 
How they returned, in manner odd, 
To house of ale from house of God. 

Free Masons, as the story goes, 
Have two saints for their patrons chose: 
And both Saint Johns, one the Baptist, 
The other the Evangelist. 
The Baptist had a Lodge which stood 
Whilom by Jordan's ancient flood. 
But for what secret cause the other 
Has been adopted for a brother, 
They cannot, and I will not say, 
Nee scire fas est omnia. 
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The Masons by procession 
Having already honoured one, 
(Thou, to perpetuate their glory, 
Cuo, didst then relate the story.) 
To show the world they mean fair play 
And that each saint should have his day, 
Now order store of belly-timber 
'Gainst twenty-seventh of December. 
For that's the day of Saint John's feast 
Fix'd by the holy Raman priest. 
They then in mood religious chose 
Their brother of the roll and rose 
The ceremony to commence: 
He from the sacred eminence 
Must first explain and then apply 
The duties of Free Masonry. 

At length, in scarlet apron drest, 
Forth rush'd the morning of the feast; 
And now the bells in steeple play, 
Hark, ding, dong, bell they chime away; 
Until with solemn toll and steady, 
The great bell tells — the parson's ready. 

Masons at church! strange auditory! 
And yet we have as strange in story. 
For saints, as history attests, 
Have preach'd to fishes, birds and beasts; 
Yea stones so hard, tho' strange, 'tis true, 
Have sometimes been their hearers too 1 
So good Saint Francis, man of grace, 
Himself preach'd to the braying race; 

1 Vide Spec. Exemplor. Cos. Dial. Lib. IV. cap. 98. Benevent de Vit. S. Franc, cap. 8. 
Capgr. Not. legend. Fol. 160. Anton Chron. P. III. tit. 84. c. 8. . . 5. 
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And further, as the story passes, 
Address'd them thus — my brother asses. 1 
Just so old British Wereburga, 
As ecclesiastic writers say, 1 
Harangued the geese, both far and wide; 
Just so the geese were edify'd. 

The crowds attending gaze around, 
And awful silence reigns profound. 
Till from the seat which he'd sat fast on 
Uprose, and thus began the parson. 

Right Worshipful, at whose command 
Obedient I in Rostra stand; 
It proper is and fit to show 
Unto the crowds that gape below, 
Who wonder much, and well they may, 
What on th' occasion I can say, 
Why in the church are met together, 
Especially in such cold weather, 
Such folk as never did appear 
So overfond of coining there. 
Know then, my friends, without more pother, 
That these are Masons, I'm a Brother. 
Masons said I? — yes Masons Free; 
Their deeds and title both agree. 
While other sects fall out and fight 
About a trifling mode or rite, 
We firm by Love cemented stand; 
Tis Love unites us heart and hand. 
Love to a party not confin'd, 
A Love embracing all mankind, 

t Frmtret Atmi, orem vo» at fileatis, nee inturbetii Verbum Dei quod tttienti haic populo 
propooo. Wadding, Annal. A. If 18. N. 8. We tee he too had a thirty audience. 
8 Prat Crest, Hist. Eccles. Lib. xvii. c. 17. 
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Both Catholick and Protestant, 

The Scots and eke New-England Saint: 

Antonio's 1 followers, and those 

Who've Crispin 1 for their patron chose, 

And them who to their idol goose 

Oft sacrifice the blood of louse. 9 

Those who with razor bright and keen, 

And careful hand, each morn are seen 

Devoting to Saint Nicolas 7 

The manly honours of the face. 

Him too who works, ah! cruel deed! 

The fatal, tough Moscovian weed! 

And twists the suffocating string 

In which devoted wretches swing, 

(And O may gracious Heaven defend 

The brethren from dishonest end,) 

Whose cauldrons smoke with juice of Pine, 

An offering to Saint Catharine. 8 

O Pine salubrious! from thy veins 
Distills the cure of human pains. 
Hail Sacred Tree! 9 to thee I owe 
This freedom from a world of woe. 
My heart tho' grateful, weak my strain, 
To show thy worth I strive in vain. 
Could Thracian Orpheus but impart 
His tuneful lyre and matchless art; 

4 Antonio it the Patron of Sailors. 

5 Crispin the Patron of Shoe-makers. 

6 It is conjectured that the Taylor* are here meant. 

7 St Nicholas the Patron of Barbers. 

8 St. Catharine the Patron of Rope-makers. 

8 The Pine was sacred to the Goddess CybeU, who was very skilful in Physick, and pre- 
served men's lives. She no doubt drew her Remedies from this ssiutiferous Tree, and perhaps 
was not unacquainted with the Virtues of Tae-Water. Hence this Tree was held sacred to 
her by the Ancients. 
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And would propitious fates decree 
Old Nestor's length of days to me, 
That lyre, that art, that length of days 
I'd spend in singing forth thy praise. 
Still thou shall never want my blessing; 
— But to return from thus digressing. 

Rhode-Island's differing, motley tribes, 
Far more than Alec. Ross describes, 
And light that's new, and light that's old 
We in our friendly arms enfold, 
Free, generous and unconfin'd 
To outward shape or inward mind. 
The high and low and great and small, 

J 8 P ns short and A n tall, 

J — n — n as bulky as a house, 

And W d smaller than a louse, 

The grave and merry, dull and witty, 
The fair and brown, deform *d and pretty, 
We all agree, both wet and dry, 

From drunken L to sober I. 

And Hugh But hark, methinks I hear 

One shrewdly whisp'ring in my ear; 
"Pray, parson, don't affirm but prove; 
Do they all meet and part in love? 
Quarrels oft times don't they delight in, 
And now and then a little fighting! 
Did there not (for the Secret's out) 
In the last Lodge arise a rout? 

M with a fist of brass 

Laid T— — '* nose level with his face, 
And scarcely had he let his hand go 
When he receiv'd from T— — a d— d blow. 
Now parson, when a nose is broken, 
Pray, is it friendly sign or token?" 
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'Tis true — but trifling is th' objection, 
All general rules have an exception. 
Oft from themselves the best men vary, 
Humanum enim est errare. 
But what I've said I'll say again, 
And what I say I will maintain: 
Tis Love, pure Love cements the whole, 
Love of the Bottle and the Bowl. 

But 'tis high time to let you go 
Where you had rather be, I know: 
And by proceeding I delay 
The weightier business of the day; 
For eating solid sense affords, 
Whilst nonsense lurks in many words. 
Doubting does oft arise from thinking, 
But truth is only found in drinking." 
This having said, the reverend vicar 
Dismiss'd them to their food and liquor. 

From church to Stone's thqy go to eat, 
In order walking through the street, 
But no Right Worshipful was there, 
Pallas forbad him to appear, 
For, well foreseeing that the jobb 
Would from all parts collect the mob, 
He wisely catch'd a cold and stay'd 
At home, at least, if not in bed. 
So when the Greeks 'gainst Trojans went. 
Achilles tarry'd in his tent; 
Asham'd he hides himself, nor draws 
His conquering sword in harlot's cause. 

See B~— k before the apron'd throng, 
Marches with sword and book along; 
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The stately ram with courage bold, 
So stalks before the fleecy fold, 
And so the gander, on the brink 
Of river, leads his geese to drink, 
And so the geese descend, from gab'ling 
On the dry land, in stream to dab'ling. 

Three with their white sticks next are seen, 
One on each side and one between; 
Plump L — to — 8 marches on the right, 
Round as a hoop, as bottle tight, 
With face full orb'd and rosy too; 
So ruddy Cynthia oft we view, 
When she, from tippling eastern streams, 
First throws about her evening beams. 
Tis he the brethren all admire, 
Him for their steward they require. 
'Tis he they view with wondering eyes 
'Tis he their utmost art defies; 
For though with nicest skill they work all, 
None of 'em e'er could square his circle. 

Next B r with M 1 passes; 

Though brothers, how unlike their faces ! 

So limners better represent, 

By artful contrast, what they paint. 

Who's he comes next? — Tis P — e by name, 
P — e by his nose well known to fame; 
This, when the generous juice recruits, 
Around a brighter radiance shoots. 
So on some promontory's height, 
For Neptune's son's the signal light 
Shines fair, and fed by unctuous stream, 
Sends off to sea a livelier beam. 
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But see the crowds, with what amaze 
They on the 'pothecary gaze! 
Tis he, when belly suffers twitch, 
Caus'd by the too retentive breech, 
Adjusts with finger nice and thumb 
The ivory tube to patient's bum, 

A n high rising o'er the rest 

With his tall head and ample chest; 
So towering stands the tree of Jove, 
And proud o'erlooks the neighbouring grove. 

Where's honest L — ke, that cook from London, 
For without L — he the Lodge is undone. 
Twas he who oft dispelled their Sadness, 
And fill'd the brethren's hearts with gladness. 
For them his ample bowls overflowed, 
His table groan'd beneath its load; 
For them he stretch'd his utmost art; 
Their honours grateful they impart, 
L — he in return is made a brother, 
As good and true as any other, 
And still, though broke with age and wine, 
Preserves the token and the sign. 

But still I see a numerous train: 
Shall they alas! unsung remain? 

Sage H 1 of public soul, 

And laughing F — ~fc, friend to the bowl, 

Meek R half smother'd in the croud 

And R who sings at church so loud, 

Tall de la R of Gallic city, 

Short B — who trips along so pretty, 

B d so truss, with gut well fed, 

Who to the hungry deals his bread, 
And twenty more crowd on my fancy, 
All brothers and that's all you can say. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FOR A WINTER'S EVENING 13 

Whene'er, for aiding nature frail, 
Poor bawd must follow the cart's-tail, 
As through fair London's streets she goes 
The mob, like fame, by moving grows, 
They shouldering close, press, stink and shove, 
Scarcely can the procession move. 
Just such a street-collected throng 
Guarded the brotherhood along; 
Just such the noise, just such the roar 
Heard from behind and from before. 
'Till lodg'd at Stone's, nor more pursu'd, 
The mob with three huzzas conclude. 

And now, withdrawn from publick view, 
What did the brethren say and do? 
Had I the force of Stentor's lungs, 
A voice of brass, a hundred tongues; 
My tongues and voice and lungs would fail, 
E'er I had finish'd half my tale; 
E'er I had told their names and nation, 
Their virtues, arts and occupation, 
Or in fit strains had half made known 
What words were spoke, what deeds were done. 
Clio, 'tis thou alone canst show 'em, 
For thou'rt a Goddess and must know 'em. 

But now suppress thy further rhyme, 
And tell the rest another time. 
Once more, perhaps, the apron'd train 
Hereafter may invite thy strain, 
Then Clio, with descendant wing, 
Shall downward fly again and sing. 

FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

FIFTY-THREE years ago was a crisis in our National history. 
McClellan was the Democratic candidate, and the utterances 
of his supporters at the Chicago Convention, show their 
desperation. 

This pamphlet is one of the scarce items of Lincolniana — no 
copy has been offered at auction for many years until lately, when 
we secured our copy. 

So also, the Frost oration is very scarce, though only printed 
in 1891, the year when it was delivered at Oberlin College. 

The newspaper notice of the death of Mr. Withers reminds 
us that there can now be but very few survivors of the memorable 
night of April 14, 1865. 

Mrs. Johns' book is by no means as well known as it should be, 
and we have therefore reprinted the summary of it which appeared 
in the New York Evening Post in 1914. 
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THE CHICAGO COPPERHEAD CONVENTION 

THIS pamphlet contains the spirit of the Chicago "Demo- 
cratic" Convention- If it contains no statements that if the 
proposed "Armistice and National Convention" expedients 
should fail, the Democratic party would put down the rebellion, 
it is because, from first to last, no such statements were made. 
They would have been firebrands in the camp, and if uttered in 
the Convention, would have exploded the "Democracy" into two 
conflicting factions. They uttered no word of approval of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or disapproval of Jefferson Davis. The blood and 
crimes, the hardships and deprivations, the infringements on per- 
sonal liberty which we all endure, were not, during the entire sit- 
ting of the Convention, once charged to the rebellion or its leaders, 
but were by every speaker charged wholly, fiercely and relentlessly 
to the President of the United States, his officers and armies. Had 
the Convention been held in Richmond, Virginia, not a word need 
have been expunged. 

Further, the general spirit and tone of the Convention, so far 
from looking to a suppression of the present rebellion, was in favor 
of a new rebellion against the Government in the imagined con- 
tingency of "interference with the freedom of the ballot," at the 
coming election. Very few of the speakers closed without an ex- 
hortation to prepare for a fight this fall. As nothing had occurred 
to indicate such an interference, and as it is in the power of those 
who met in this Convention to compel the Government to put forth 
its armed force, by themselves inciting disturbance, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that as in the case of the rebel prophecies of disunion four 
years ago, so now, what these prophets so unanimously foresee 
they have determined to bring to pass. Such a rebellion would re- 
unite them for the time in aim and purpose with their ancient party 
allies, Jefferson Davis and the Southern rebels. It would remove 
the seat of war from Atlanta, Mobile, and Richmond, to Chicago, 
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4 THE CHICAGO COPPERHEAD CONVENTION 

New York, and Boston. It would set the people of the Northern 
States to catting each other's throats, to send August Belmont's 
Confederate stock up to par, and to establish the independence 
of the Rebellion. 

Such was the tone and spirit of this so-called "Peace Conven- 
tion/' Vallandigham, the forerunner in the crime of Northern 
Rebellion, was the demi-god of the occasion. It was the tone and 
spirit of the New York anti-draft riots, where there was prodigious 
cheering for McClellan — so here — and from the same class, import- 
ed in large numbers for the occasion. They were not the peaceful 
citizens of this nation — not the class from which a genuine cry for 
peace could ever come. They were for peace with the rebels only 
because they were for the rebels, for the slavery in behalf of which 
they rebelled, for the secessionism of Calhoun which led them into 
the rebellion, and for that gilded sham of this day — the name De- 
mocracy, which has thus far helped the rebellion on its way. Sym- 
pathizing thus with the rebels, they demanded peace as a service 
to their friends — peace with the country's enemies, and war against 
its defenders. In one breath they chaunted the evils of our pre- 
sent war, and in the next threatened a new rebellion. One mo- 
ment they talked dolorously of the wounded and dying, and the 
next, threatened a free fight against us in our own streets, which 
would fill every American heart with shame and dye every Ameri- 
can threshold with blood. They have done the rebels a good ser- 
vice. Had they met, and on behalf of the Democracy of the North 
authoritatively informed the country that the seceders must sub- 
mit to the Government or be crushed, the rebels would have been 
more discouraged and their return to the Union more hastened, 
than by the most sanguinary defeat on the battle-field. As it is, 
the emissaries of the rebellion in Canada telegraph, "Platform and 
Vice-President satisfactory — Speeches very satisfactory." 

Republicans and Democrats who are not yet willing to sur- 
render the Union, or to bring about another rebellion at the North 
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THE CHICAGO COPPERHEAD CONVENTION 5 

to complicate a thousand fold the settlement of our present diffi- 
culties, are these men whose speeches are so very satisfactory to the 
rebels, worthy to be intrusted with the destinies of the country? 

That there might be no dispute about the correctness of the 
extracts of speeches in the following pages, they were all copied 
from the columns of the Chicago Times, except a few passages 
taken from the Chicago Tribune's reports, which are credited to it- 

The Chicago Times> of Aug. 25th, stated the object of those 
attending the Convention to be, to make it 

The occasion of a demonstration of democratic power and earnestness which wfll strike 
terror to the hearts of our enemies. 

We also learn from the same paper that 

The most distinguished Democrats of the nation will address the people, and open the 
campaign in the Democratic city of the West. 

DR. N. S. DAVIS'S SPEECH 

Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, delegate for the State at large of 
Illinois, delivered one of the most moderate addresses made during 
the gathering and session of the Convention, before the Invincible 
Club, Friday evening, Aug. 26th. He began by denying that slav- 
ery had caused the war, and attributed it to the pride, self -right- 
eousness and Pharisaism of the Christian churches of the North. 
These, he said, had 

Corrupted the pore religion of the heart and substituted for it a bigoted fanaticism that 
stands ready to wrap itself in the mantle of self-righteousness and arrogantly exclaim to all 
who do not obey its dictates, "I am holier than thou." [Much applause]. 

In this view Dr. Davis agrees with every rebel in the South. 
He further said: 

Fellow-citizens, from the commencement of this conflict I have, for one, entirely eschewed 
this word loyal as having no place in the vocabulary of a republican people. [Continued ap- 
plause.] 

There is one sense, and only one, in which the word has any legitimate place whatever 
among a republican people. It is the last and most insignificant definition that is given to it 
by that old lexicographer, Noah Webster, which is, "obedience to law; faithfulness to law.'« 
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In that meaning of the term it may be used by a republican people. But, if you attach that 
meaning to the term, who are the loyal party? With that meaning to it, of the American people 
who are those who have been faithful to the Constitution and to the laws of the Republic?*' 
Who and what party, in spirit, in temper, and in acts, have trampled, not only the law of the 
land, but the Constitution itself, under their feet? Who are the men that have thus trampled 
law and the Constitution under their feet? Are they in the Democratic party? Are they in 
the great conservative portion of the American people? 

Dr. Davis seemed to have forgotten the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party carried every Democratic State in the Union into the 
rebellion, or else he is not aware that to secede from the Union and 
make war upon it with half a million of men, as the Democrats of 
the South have done, is unconstitutional. With these facts be- 
fore his mind he could hardly ask the question, "Who are the men 
that have thus trampled law and the Constitution under their feet? 
Are they in the Democratic party? 

VALLANDIGHAM'S FIRST SPEECH 

The Chicago Times, of Aug. 27th, in its prelude to Vallandig- 
ham's speech, alluding to the crowd gathered in the Court House 
Square, says: 

No wonder, then, that thousands of people were anxious, in the midst of the great crisis 
that is now passing, to hear the sound truths and immaculate teachings of the old Democracy. 

Vallandigham said: 

There are two principal forms of government in the world. Governments founded on the 
idea of coercion, and governments founded on consent. The Declaration of Independence to 
which we owe our national existence — the charter in which is laid down the principles on which 
our Government is founded — declares that all just governments rest on the consent of the 
governed. Other governments, in other ages and in other countries, have been founded on the 
idea of coercion, and look to bayonets, cannon, the sword, to enforce the edicts of the rulers as 
against the people, to maintain themselves against the wishes and sentiments of the people who 
are called their subjects. Governments founded on consent, on the other hand, rely on the 
instrumentalities of freedom, free speech, free press, free assemblages of the people, a free ballot- 
box under which executive officers and legislators are elected to make laws and execute the 
laws so made, and those only. 

Such governments repudiate the idea of coercion and arms, relying only on the coercion 
of law and of public opinion. This is the only coercion rightfully to be exercised in a govern- 
ment founded like ours on the consent of the governed. 

Vallandigham here propounds the Fourierite and Utopian 
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idea of a government based on moral suasion without the use of 
force. Because our Government is founded on the consent of the 
governed, he infers that it must govern only with the consent of the 
disobedient. But while our written constitutions and our univer- 
sal suffrage and free elections attest that our Government derives 
all its powers from the consent of the governed, our penal laws, 
criminal courts, jails, penitentiaries, prisons and gallows equally 
show that one of the very powers which the Government derives 
from the consent of the governed, is the power to coerce the dis- 
obedient and rebellious. 

WENTWORTH'S REPLY TO VALLANDIGHAM 

Hon. John Wentworth, widely known as an olden-time Demo- 
crat of the days of Jackson, now a supporter of the Administration, 
at the close of Vallandigham's speech, addressed the following 
triumphant refutation of his heresies to the same audience. We 
quote from the Tribune report: 

But Vallandigham told you that the Government could never be held together by coercive 
force, that power brought to apply on the unruly could never reduce them to obedience. Was 
there ever a greater heresy uttered by the mouth of man? No coercion! Why, gentlemen, 
the coercive power of Government is the only safety and salvation of society. No government, 
no community can exist an hour, without it. It was the weakness of the Articles of the Old 
Confederation that they conferred no coercive power, and the statesmen of that day saw the 
pressing necessity of the new Constitution. Take to-day from mundpal and governmental 
organisation the power of coercion, and society goes at once into anarchy and chaos. The 
weak would become the immediate prey of the strong, and might would indeed become right. 
I have been told that there are those who would disturb the quiet of the gathering in this city. 
We, the authorities of the city, coerce them into respect for law. Surely you would not de- 
nounce coercion. That glorious old war-horse of Democracy, General Jackson, from whose 
lips I inhaled the pure inspiration of Democracy, and at whose feet I received the first lessons 
of political and governmental duty, was gloriously free from this modern heresy. His cele- 
brated proclamation against the nullifiers, in which "coercion" gleamed and glistened in every 
line, will give him a name and an immortality in history, when the maligners and denunciators 
of his policy shall have been forgotten. I therefore stand for General Jackson and against 
Vallandigham. Will you stand for Vallandigham and against General Jackson? 

Compare Vallandigham's language with Art. 1, Sec. 8, of the 
Constitution of the United States, authorizing the Government 
"to raise and support armies, and "to provide for calling forth the 
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militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions." Would he suppress a rebellion by an opinion? 

Vallandigham continues: 

Much more is this true of a federative system. States leagued and united together to make 
one common government made by independent sovereignities who have delegated certain por- 
tions of their power to their common agent for the purpose of their common good. For three 
fourths of a century such a Government existed in the United States, and still survives on parch- 
ment, but not in reality. Three years ago a party whose distinctive motto was free speech, a 
free press, and free men, obtained power in this land. Soon after a civil war broke out, and 
they began immediately to depart from the idea of a coercion of opinion or coercion of law, 
and resorted to a coercion of force; first, as against States, contrary to the very idea upon which 
our Federal Union was founded, and in derogation of the fundamental principles of all free 
government. Next — and naturally as a legitimate consequence of the first violation — those 
who obtained power through your suffrages began the coercion of force against those who still 
adhered to the Government and recognised them as agents of it. 

Vallandigham here says the war broke out -after Mr. Lincoln 
obtained power. Compare with this the following statement from 
the Southern history of the war, written by Pollard, editor of the 
Richmond Examiner, a good "Democratic" authority: 

On the incoming of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln on the 4th of March, the rival 
Government of the South had perfected its organisation; Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney 
had been captured by the South Carolina troops; Fort Pulaski the defense of Savannah, had 
been taken; the arsenal at Mount Vernon, Alabama, with 20,000 stand of arms, had been seised 
by the Alabama troops; Fort Morgan, in Mobile Bay, had been taken; Forts {Jackson, St. Philip, 
and Pike, New Orleans, had been captured by the Louisiana troops; the Pensacola navy-yard 
and Forts Barrancas and McRea had been taken, and the siege of Fort Pickens commenced; 
the Baton Rouge Arsenal had been surrendered to the Louisiana troops; the New Orleans Mint 
and custom-house had been taken; the Little Rock Arsenal had been seised by the Arkansas 
troops; and on the 10th of February, General Twiggs had transferred the public property in 
Texas to the State authorities. 

Val andigham asks: 

What was the condition of the country in the beginning of his (Lincoln's) Administration? 
Contrast it with the condition of things now. Then we had peace, now cruel war; then Union 
with all its blessings, now disunion with all its horrors; then the Constitution maintained which 
our fathers pronounced, and we in our day and generation, too, as the consummation of human 
wisdom; that Constitution now lies prostrate under the heels of despotic power. 

Yes, "What was the condition of the country" when commit- 
ted to the Administration of Mr. Lincoln? It was rent in twain 
by the party to which Vallandigham belongs. 
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Mr. Lincoln found two governments in full blast; Buchanan 
at the head of one and Davis at the head of the other. He found 
two Constitutions in force, the Federal and Confederate. He 
found eight States fully seceded, three more almost out, and two 
more preparing to follow the eleven elopers He found half the 
territory of the United States in the hands of the Confederates, 
with their Capital established at Montgomery. He found this 
insurgent Government busy organizing an army and a navy, build- 
ing forts, drilling troops, and collecting taxes. He found the ar- 
mories and arsenals of the Federal Government plundered of their 
contents, and the Treasury robbed of its last dollar. When Mr. 
Lincoln took the oath of office, the "Democratic party" had scut- 
tled and plundered the ship of State. The Union was dissolved 
as far as it was in the power of that party to dissolve it. When he 
entered the White House he found awaiting him three plenipoten- 
tiaries from Jeflf . Davis to negotiate a commercial treaty in behalf 
of the "Southern Confederacy!" They did not deign to ask for 
recognition of rebel independence. They considered that already 
settled. Such was the Union work of this "glorious Democratic" 
party; and now the leaders of the Northern wing ask to be restored 
to power, in order that they may complete their scheme of dis- 
union by establishing a Northwestern Confederacy on the ruins of 
the old Union. m 

Vallandigham, with sublime impudence, actually arraigns the 
President for not having, against this most active resistance, re- 
store the Union: 

I speak freely of the President as one who asks me for my vote. I tell him no, you have 
not discharged the duty for which you were elected. You have not so administered the Govern- 
ment as to advance its prosperity. You have not, as you promised us, restored the Union of 
these States, preserved the Constitution given into your hands for keeping. Whose fault is it? 

It is the fault of James Buchanan and the "Democratic party" 
who during the first five months of the rebellion assisted it by every 
means in their power, stripping the North of 120,000 stand of arms 
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to send to the rebels, and denying that the Government had any 
right but to submit to be coerced by rebels into its own dissolution 
and destruction. 

Vallandigham wants the war stopped: 

If 7011 would have peace, abandon that idea of coercion, come back again to compromise 
and conciliation; instead of war let us have reason, argument, deliberation; let us have the as- 
semblage of a convention of the States to consider this great question. Instead of the experi- 
ment of war let us have the experiment of peace. From military appliances, let us look to the 
arts of peace, and the acquirements of statesmanship. Through these alone will you reach the 
highway of public prosperity. 

How is peace to be secured except by conquering the rebellion? 
Before a convention there must be an armistice. But Vallandig- 
ham did not inform his audience how the armistice is to be brought 
about, nor how a convention is to be legally constituted without 
the concurrence of the States in rebellion- Does he propose to 
withdraw all our forces from the field now that, after a hard and 
exhausting campaign, they stand on the very margin of final suc- 
cess? Does he propose that we shall abandon Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Northern Arkansas, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware? Must we surrender back to the hands of 
the very men from whose bloody gripe they have just been rescued, 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Port Royal, Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, 
Forts St. Philip, Morgan, Gaines, Roanoke, Donelson, Island No. 
10, Memphis, St. Louis, Louisville, Wheeling, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Nashville, Atlanta, and Washington — in short, all places and 
territory south of Mason and Dixon's line? Must our fleets be 
withdrawn and the blockade raised in order that the rebels may 
sell their cotton and prepare themselves for a renewal of the war? 

Must Sherman retrace the five hundred miles of his advance, 
and thus admit that a campaign as arduous and brilliant as any on 
record has been after all but a fool's errand? Must Grant, after 
losing fifty thousand men in winning his hold of Richmond, send 
his noble soldiers back to Washington, in order to have it all to do 
over again in the course of a few months? Yet this is what an 
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armistice implies; this is what the rebel writers with one accord de- 
mand; this is what their authorities make the single condition. 
Jeff. Davis declared, in the most emphatic manner, to Colonel 
Jacques, that he would not consent to negotiate until the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy had been recognized. 

VALLANDIGHAM'S PLAN FOR RESTORING THE UNION 

I believe it possible to rebuild the edifice so that it shall be grander, more glorious, and more 
powerful than even as our fathers erected it [Cheers.] 

What Vallandighain regarded as a grander and more glorious 
Union than that which our fathers erected, we may infer from his 
plan proposed in 1860, of dividing the Union into four sections: 
the States east of and including Pennsylvania to form one section, 
"The North;" the States thence west to the Rocky Mountains to 
form another, "The West;" the slave States to form 'The South," 
and the Pacific States to form the Pacific section. Each of these 
sections should vote separately, and the vote of all should be neces- 
sary to any act or election. This would be a practical dissolution 
of the Union into four confederacies. It was Calhoun's plan for 
enabling the minority to rule the majority. 

SENATOR RICHARDSON'S SLANDERS 

Senator Richardson, of Illinois, spoke at Bryan Hall on Friday 
evening, August 26th. We extract from the Times the following: 

To re-elect Mr. Lincoln is to accept four years more of war, four years more of trouble, of 
disaster, of woe, of lamentations, of ruin to the country. (Applause] To defeat Mr. Lincoln 
to accept the nominee of the Chicago Convention [cheers] is to bring peace and harmony and 
concord and union to these States. [Loud applause.] 

But these Republicans say they would be very much disgraced if they were to propose 
terms of settlement with rebels with arms in their hands. These people with arms in their hand* 
are the very people I want to settle with. I am not afraid of a man if he hoe no arms. 

RICHARDSON CALLS OUR SOLDIERS HIRELING HESSIANS 

Fellow-citizens, I ask you to turn back in history and tell me where it was that ever hired 
soldiers conquered a peace. When the Goth and Vandal overran Rome, and the people turned 
out from motives of patriotism and love of country, they drove them back. For a hundred 
years the Goth and Vandal attempted to overrun Rome. But after a while the people became 
enervated, and they hired, as we are hiring now, the soldier to fight their battles, and they were 
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eoaqaered. I aright rn this aaralel thraagh sssasry, bat I wl gnre bat erne other < 
During the American Revolatiaa. when the people of England desired to prevent thti 
fro»tq>>atMgfro»lhcMu«»dwfcaithc7tMme<#rtAcirawapfi»pif ialu the army they took 
Boston, New York. Phskbmfrhm, Baltimore. Charlflaa , the Chesapeake, uad in fact the 
entire coast. But when the fecamg re ■■grit tawsrde at, nd the King of England was < 
pelled to kite Hessians to come hen aad igkt at, we whipped them Te 
victories with kited soldiers. They mast he snared by a 
than the iaere lore of the dollar they receive far 



The gallant and patriotic soldiers of the Union are here de- 
famed as "hireling Hessians; 9 ' their defeat predicted and desired, 
and the triumph of the rebels taken for granted, "Out of the full- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh.' * At the very moment this 
old rebel sympathizer was proclaiming that the rebellion could not 
be subdued, one-half of it had been crushed, and the residue was 
tottering, notwithstanding the aid and comfort given to the insur- 
gents by such men as the speaker. 

DEWITT, OP NEW YORK. STIGMATISES THE BRAVE POTOMAC ARMY 

Mr. Dewitt, of New York, addressed a crowd from the bal- 
cony of the Sherman House: 



Speaking of the achievements of oar rates, the speaker said, whea that graad army that 
had crossed the RapJdaa under Gen. Great had failed, what coald he expected of aa army of 
conscripts, hirelings and negroes? (Cheers aad cries of M Nothiag.* v ] Men taken from new 
emigrants just attired upon oar soil; mea torn anwiDingly from their homes and forced into 
the ranks, and antntored Africans— those were the mea before Richmond aad Petersburg, and 
what could be expected of them* whea a grand army of chosen mea had failed to accomplish 
good. 

A HISSING REPTILE 

S. S. Cox, who is known to be the most intimate and confiden- 
tial friend of Geo. B. McClellan, among political men, and next to 
Belmont, the leading wire-puller for his nomination, made the fol- 
lowing speech, as reported in the Chicago Times: 

Senator Cox being introduced, said he did not want to use any harsh language towards Old 
Abe. (Cries of "give it to him."] He had attempted in his own city, a few weeks since, to 
show, in a very quiet way, that Abraham Lincoln had deluged the country with blood, created 
a debt of four thousand millions of dollars, sacrificed two millions of human lives, and filled 
the land with grief and mourning. 

A pious man, who had listened attentively to his remarks, sang out, "G — d d n him." 

He did not agree with his pious friend. He hoped God would have mercy on Abraham 
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Lincoln, but at the November election, the people would damn him to immortal infamy. (Im- 
mense cheering.] 

One of our friends. Judge Hall, had been arrested in Missouri a short time since, because 
he happened to say that Jefferson Davis was no greater enemy to the Constitution than Lin- 
coln. He (the speaker) would say it boldly; let them arrest him. [Cheers and cries, "they 
dare not."] 

The speaker concluded by recapitulating the infamous actions of the President; showed 
how he had exercised fraud to overpower and defeat the purposes of loyal people, and said Re- 
publicans, Wade and Davis, not Democrats, were his accusers. He exhorted the people to join 
in the grand determination to remove the despot from the place which he was unfit to fiO. 

The report of the Chicago Tribune adds the following: 

For less offenses than Mr. Lincoln had been guilty of, the English people had chopped off 
the head of the first Charles. In his opinion, Lincoln and Davis ought to be brought to the 
same block together. The other day they arrested a friend of his, a member of Congress from 
Missouri, for saying, in private conversation, that Lincoln was no better than Jeff. Davis. He 
was ready to say the same now here in Chicago. Let the minions of the Administration ob- 
ject if they dare. 

He asked, did they want the whole country mortgaged for the freedom of the negro? 

He would be entirely willing to mortgage the whole country 
to pay Jeff, Davis's debt incurred in securing the slavery of the 
negro. 

If this war was to continue four years longer, where would we bring up? 

He might have asked, if this war should continue one year 
longer, where would the Rebels bring up? 

STAMBAUGH PREFERS DISUNION TO THE FREEDOM OF SLAVES 

Mr. Stambaugh, a delegate from Ohio, said, "that if he was called upon to elect between 
the freedom of the nigger and disunion and separation, as $hould ekoou the latter. [Cheers.] 
Bayonets and cannon, and above all, negro emancipation, cannot conquer a permanent peace." 
His plan for the solution of these difficulties was an armistice, and an arrangement for a joint 
convention, in which to talk over and arrange all family grievances. He was certain that in 
Ohio the entire community were in favor of peace. 

HE ADVOCATES REPUDIATION 

One reason why the Democrats should support the candidate of the Convention, whoever 
he might be, was, that they might search hell over and they could not find a worse President 
than Abraham Lincoln. When this war is over, he would not give a pinch of snuff for the 
5 . 20s and the 10 . 40s now hoarded by the rich. 

JUDGE ALEXANDER WANTS AN ARMISTICE 

Judge Alexander, of Kentucky, was then introduced. After a few introductory remarks, 
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he said, "was the Constitution to be restored by the party in power? [Cries of 'No, no.'] Was 
it to be restored by a continuance of the war? [Cries of 'No.'] Since they could not do it by 
shedding blood, he would ask, how were they to obtain peace? They had tried the bayonet 
and failed, and they would now try the ballot, because with it they would drive out Lincoln 
and his minions. In order to stop the war they must have an armistice, to be followed by a 
convention of all the States. No war had ever been settled except by compromise, from the 
time [in] which Moses fought the Amalekites down to the present day. If they did not believe 
this, then they must believe that the physical powers were superior to the mental powers, and 
if such were the case, then they had better leave the abode of civilisation and go forth to the wild 
prairies to live. [Cheers.] He could tell them that Kentucky would stand by the nominee 
of the Convention. [Loud and prolonged cheering.] He felt assured that the proper plat- 
form would be submitted, and would contain a plan for an armistice and a convention of States. 
Then their grief and sorrows would pass away, and the people would cry 'Let us have peace.' " 
[Cheers.] He concluded by relating a couple of anecdotes which created much laughter. One 
of them had reference to the opinion of a Kentucky gentleman who thought that as Mr. Lin- 
coln was so fond of the negro, he should have one of the slain ones skinned and made into a pair 
of moccasins for his daily wear. 

COL. CARR ON BUCHANAN AND LINCOLN 

Col. Carr was then introduced. He said he considered this one of the proudest days in 
American history. Between three and four years ago the Republican party had met to nom- 
inate a person for President, and selected a citisen of Illinois. It was not the first time a king 
had been deposed and a fool put in his place. In former times, kings had kept fools to keep 
from wearying, but this was the first country that had elected a fool to reign over it. [Cheers 
and laughter.] 

Saturday, August 27. 

The Chicago Times says, of the meetings held on Saturday 
evening, which were largely attended as well by the peace sympa- 
thizers and "plug uglies" of the whole country, as by those curious 
to hear what the friends of peace with the rebels, and war with the 
Government, had to say: 

The demonstration last night was not a meeting merely; it was a whole constellation of 
meetings. The grand centre of the city — Randolph, Clark, Washington, and La Salle streets, 
in the vicinity of the Court House — and the Court House Square, presented one solid mass of 
human beings. And these were independent of the crowds that had assembled in other parts 
of the city — in the Democratic Invincible Club Hall, in Bryan Hall, and in the remote streets. 
From 7 until 10 o'clock, there were continual, unbroken columns pouring from all directions 
towards the Court House, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 

During the entire evening there were, at all times, five speakers holding forth to thousands 
of assembled citizens, and almost within the sound of each other's voices. The number of 
people composing the grand nucleus of the entire assemblage, was at no time during the even- 
ing estimated at less than forty thousand, even by the most scrupulous. 
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THE OLD THREAT 

Hon- H. S. Orton, of Wisconsin, repeats the old Southern 
threat — "Elect us or we'll split you:" 

The fanaticism of the North conjoined with the fanaticism of the South has run its course, 
and it is for us, the conservative masses of the United States, to say whether it shall longer pre- 
vail, or whether the Government, the Constitution and the Union shall be preserved and re- 
sume their sway. On this Convention and the one to follow it, hangs the fate of this great 
Republic. Bear it in mind and recollect it well and solemnly that on these Conventions rests 
the fate of this Union. And what is involved in that? To an American everything— life, pro- 
perty, all the endearments of home and society — everything that Americans hold dear. 

In Wisconsin Lincoln has no party left, except himself and his officers and satraps — that 
is all there is left of them. I pledge you my word it is all that is left in the State of Wisconsin — 
the collectors of the revenue, the assessors and their dependents, are all the strength that Abe 
Lincoln has in these free States. And they are to rule over us. Are you going to submit to it? 
[Cries of "No."] 

Like Mark Antony over the dead body of Caesar he "would 
not stir up their minds and hearts to sudden mutiny :" 

I do not countenance forcible resistance to any law. I am an advocate of law. In 18(H), 
I did not have the honor to vote for that great and good man whose spirit now rests in God, 
Mr. Douglas [Cheers.]; but I voted for Bell and Everett, and to-day I don't know which of 
them is the best off. Bell has gone over to the secessionists, and Everett has gone over to the 
abolitionists, and I am without candidates to-day, and I don't know which of them has gone 
into the worst company. [Laughter and cheers.] 

Neither he nor the South will return to the old Union if slavery 
is destroyed: 

You want the Constitution, the rights of the States, and a return of the old Union. Where 
is the old Union? A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour! We want a return to it with the 
Constitution, but not otherwise. After every right established by our fathers was broken 
down and destroyed would I return to it? Or would the South return it? 

Resistance to the draft will save slavery — save the South — and 
set the sun, moon and stars back to the firmament once more. 

Now is the time to return to the right path. Under the pressure of the draft — and God 
bless the draft, it is the best argument that has ever been addressed to the American people. 
It proves that we have touched bottom, we have got a realising sense that we have got nearly 
to the last ditch, the last man, and the last dollar. Under the pressure of the time stop and save 
your Government; for if it is gone now it is gone forever, and there is a future of darkness and 
gloom. The stars of heaven are blotted out, the moon will refuse to shine, the sun will rise no 
more in the fair firmament of the American Republic! 
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WHAT YOUNG MORRIS KETCHUM SAID 

Young Ketchum of New York, son of the pro-slavery banker, 
had no confidence in Democratic principles or professions, and 
said: 

Now, gentlemen, we want our man for two reason*. In the first place the people of the 
city of New York are sick of platforms. We have not had a platform for eight years given to 
ns by either side which has been maintained after iis adoption. And though we approve of the 
motto, "principles, not men," yet we feel that we have been so often deceived that we now want 
a man who shall be a principle in himself, and whose principles we are willing to support. We 
want to elect a man who will say to the South, "Come back, we will restore to you every Con- 
stitutional privilege, every guarantee that you ever possessed; your rights shall no longer be 
invaded; we will wipe out the emancipation proclamation; we will sweep away this confiscation 
act; all that we ask of you is to come back and live with us on the old terms. We are both tired 
and weary, and want to live together again." 

But suppose the rebels refuse to come back on any terms — 
they have a million times declared they never would voluntarily 
return. What then? Has all the fighting to be done over again? 
Young Ketchum was candid enough to state the consequence of 
allowing the Union to be divided. He said: 

"This Union must and shall be preserved." God Almighty set the seal of Union on this 
land when he poured the mighty waters of that great river through this valley of the Mississippi 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. This was his seal that the land should never be divided. You 
may separate to-morrow and recognise them as an independent nation, but let me tell you that 
before five or ten years have rolled over your heads, you would have the same war, bloody, bit- 
ter, and everlasting as now. 

This is what Ketchum said. Now listen to what Jeff. Davis 
says. In this late conversation with Col. Jacques* and James R. 
Gilmore,t he said: 

I tried all in my power to avert this war. I saw it coming, and for twelve years [it was not 
Lincoln then, that caused the war,] I worked night and day to prevent it, but I could not. 
The North was mad and blind; it would not let us govern ourselves, and so the war came, and 
now it must go on, till the last man, of this generation falls in his track, and his children seise 
his musket and fight his battles, unless you acknowledge our rights of self-government. We 
are not fighting for slavery. We are fighting for independence— and that or extermination we will 
have. 

What good will "wiping out the emancipation proclamation," 

*James H. Jaquess — Col. 73d Illinois, 
f 'Edmund Kirke." 
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and "sweeping away the confiscation act" effect towards a restora- 
tion of the Union? 

But tell me, said Davis, are the terms you have named — emancipation, no confiscation, 
and universal amnesty — the terms which Mr. Lincoln authorised you to offer us? 

No, sir: replied Col. Jacques, Mr. Lincoln did not authorise me to offer you any terms. 
But I think both he and the Northern people, for the sake of peace, would assent to some such 
conditions. 

But, replied Mr. Davis, amnesty, sir, applies to criminals. We have committed no crime. 
Confiscation is of no account unless you can enforce it. And emancipation! You have al- 
ready emancipated nearly a million of our slaves — and if you will take care of them, you may 
emancipate the rest. I had a few when the war began. I was of some use to them; they never 
were of any to me. Against their will you emancipated them, and you may emancipate eeery 
negro in the Confederacy, but we will be free! We will govern ourselves. We will do it if we 
have to see every Southern plantation sacked, and every Southern city in flames. 

Well, sir, said Col. Jacques, be that as it may, if I understand you, the dispute between 
your Government and ours is narrowed down to this: Union or disunion. 

Yes; or to put it otherwise: independence or subjugation. 

Then the two Governments are irreconcilably apart. They have no alternative but to 
fight it out. 

BITTER DENUNCIATION OF THE PRESIDENT- 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO REBELS 

Mr. Romeyn, of New York said: 

Mr. Lincoln has violated, the rights of the States and the sacred rights of man. He pro- 
poses to liberate the slaves of the South and turn them upon the North to live in idleness and 
vagrancy, and become paupers and burdens to society. He refuses to allow the Southern 
States their constitutional rights even if they returned to the Union. The South will never 
submit to such terms, nor would the North under similiar circumstances. 

What constitutional right did the "South" not enjoy before 
secession? Is it a violation of the rights of the States for the Presi- 
dent to enforce the Constitution and the laws? 

REED OPPOSES THE DRAFT 

Hon. James H. Reed, of Indiana, opposes the draft: 

He advocates the policy of making an immediate call upon the President to withhold the 
order for this draft. If a refusal came to such an appeal, then would the President be damned 
to eternal infamy and, if the draft should be so suspended then the people voting upon it would, 
by ten to one, declare against it. The will of the people is declared for peace, and, in this de- 
claration there is nothing tending to folly, inasmuch as in the coming election they intend to 
oust the incumbents of office, and to inaugurate a rule which will bring peace and prosperity 
once more to this land. 
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Reed says the rebels are not rebels, but have already estab- 
lished their independence: 

No longer could we term the war a war of rebellion. Treated as belligerents, with the 
courtesies of a public enemy, the people of the South have ceased to be in arms as rebels, and 
have established themselves as a government. To maintain the power thus established, unless 
a course of conciliation were opened to them, they would exert every effort. 

The Chicago Times thus introduces its report of Rynders' 
speech: 

THE INVINCIBLE CLUB 

At an early hour in the evening the hall of the Democratic Invincible Club, corner of Clark 
and Monroe streets, was filled with a most enthusiastic audience to listen to an address on the 
great questions of the day by Captain Isaiah Rynders, the well-known President of the Empire 
Democratic Club of New York. 

This Club, composed of the New York fighting men and "shoul- 
der-hitters," was organized to decide who should speak and vote. 
Before the Metropolitan Police existed in New York, its business 
was to bully moderate citizens away from the polls, to enable paid 
voters to "vote early and often," to send reinforcements of voters 
to weak points of the Democratic line, whether in Maine, Connec- 
ticut, or Pennsylvania, It not only prevented Garrison and 
Phillips from speaking in New York City, but shut the mouths of 
bolting Democrats, and exercised a general mob censorship over 
free speech. For these services Buchanan made him United States 
Marshal, or slave catcher, for the Southern District of New York. 
He performed the duties of his office to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministration, by conniving at if not personally assisting in the very 
active slave trade then being carried on by "Democratic" slave 
merchants in the city of New York, between the African coast and 
Charleston. 

The chairman of the Invincible Club introduced him in the 
following terms: 

He had now much pleasure in introducing to the meeting Captain Isaiah Rynders, [cheers] 
—a gentleman who had done such good service in the cause of Democracy. [Loud Applause.] 
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Captain Rynders, forgetting his old trade of driving public 
speakers from their platforms, now favors free speech: 

A great arm existed, and the Democratic party had been called once more to save the 
country from the impending danger that now threatened it, and they would do it. (Loud cheers] 
He had heard at that meeting an allusion to the people of the South, and he would take the op* 
portunity of stating that it was his intention to make a free speech this evening, for he was in 
the land of Douglas. [Great applause.] 

DENIES THAT THE REBELS ARE TRAITORS 

After three years of despotism he stood before them a free man — before a free people* 
With reference to the remark which he had just referred to he would now speak after the di- 
gression he had just made. It was a remark he did not approve of. He had heard one of the 
speakers state that the people of the South were traitors, which were harsh words, as the people 
of the South were as brave and chivalrous a people as were ever put on this earth. [Cheers.] 
He had regretted that they took the step they did for the settlement of their grievances, for 
they had great grievances. He was sorry they took these steps, and his advice was to stay in 
the Democratic party, and they would right their grievances. They, however, seemed to 
think differently, and he was sorry for it. Never had one word come from his lips against them* 
and he hoped his lips would be sealed when he did injustice to a brave, noble, and chivalrous 
people. [Applause.] 

SUFFERING BRETHREN IN CAMP DOUGLAS 

The abolitionists now thought more of the colored man than the free white man of the 
East. They could not see the white man suffering from want and destitution, but they 
have to look to the colored man of Alabama and Louisiana. They could see them, but not the 
misery of the white man. They could not look to Camp Douglas nor to Fort Lafayette, and 
fee white men languishing in bondage. [Cheers.] They have no sympathies for these men, 
because, in the celebrated language of the clergyman at Beaufort, "he invariably has a white 
skin." 

He next alluded in withering terms to Lincoln's apology to the Emperor Napoleon relative 
to the resolution which passed the House of Representatives regarding the carrying out of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

Rynders was not then aware that the Democracy had already 
been passed over to Belmont, the Rothschilds, and the other hold- 
ers, not only of Jeff. Davis's debt, but of Maximilian's, and that 
their platform would repudiate the Monroe doctrine altogether. 

Monday, August 29. 

The Convention was called to order by August Belmont, 
Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, financial agent 
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of the Rothschilds, and the representative, in that capacity, of the 
Confederate debt. He represents the money that pays the rebel 
armies. He said: 

In your hands rests, under the ruling of an all-wise Providence, the future of this Republic. 
Four years of misrule, by a sectional, fanatical, and corrupt party have brought our country 
to the very verge of ruin. 

Where he says "country," the people will of course read "re- 
bellion and Confederate bonds:" 

The past and present are sufficient warning of the disastrous consequences which would 
befall us if Mr. Iincoln'sre-election should be made possible by our want of patriotism and unity. 
The inevitable results of such a calamity must be the utter disintegration of our whole political 
and social system, amidst bloodshed and anarchy, with the great problems of liberal progress 
and self-government jeopardised for generations to come. 

He thinks the cause of the rebellion was the failure of the nor-, 
them Democrats to agree with their southern brethren. 

Let us at the very outset of our proceedings bear in mind that the dissensions of the last 
Democratic Convention was one of the principal causes which gave the reins of government in- 
to the hands of our opponents, and let us beware not to fall again into the same fatal error. 

He tells them to sacrifice all their honest convictions, if they 
have any, but says nothing about "Confederate bonds." 

We must bring at the altar of our country the sacrifice of our prejudices, opinions, and con- 
victions, however dear and long cherished they may be, from the moment they threaten the 
harmony and unity of action so indispensable to our success. 

He nominated for temporary chairman, Mr. Buchanan's 
shadow, and the defender of the rights of the rebellion and anti- 
coercionism in the Senate of 1860 — Hon. William Bigler, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

He said: 

The termination of Democratic rule in this country was the end of peaceful relations be- 
tween the States and the people. 

In other words, when the Democratic party, though grown so 
sectional that it could hardly cany a single free State, still carried 
the general election, the Republican party submitted. But when 
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the Democratic party was beaten, it rebelled, and went in for a 
free fight in every State which it controlled. Well may Democrats 
boast that with the end of their power ended peace, if they them- 
selves made the overthrow of their power a cause of rebellion. 

LONG'S ANTI-DRAFT RESOLUTION 

Mr. Long, of Ohio, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved. That a committee composed of one member from each State represented in this 
Convention* to be selected by the respective delegations, thereof, be appointed for the purpose 
of proceeding forthwith to the city of Washington, and, on behalf of this Convention and the 
people, to ask Mr. Lincoln to suspend the operation of the pending draft of 500,000 more men 
until the people shall have an opportunity, through the ballot-box in a free election — unin- 
fluenced in any manner by military orders or military interference — of deciding the question, 
now fairly presented to them, of war or peace, at the approaching election in November; and 
that said committee be and they are hereby instructed to urge upon Mr. Lincoln, by whatever 
argument they can employ, to stay the flow of fraternal blood, at least so far as the pending 
draft will continue to augment it, until the people, the source of ail power, shall have an op- 
portunity of expressing their will for or against the further prosecution of the war in the choice 
of candidates for the Presidency. 

Which was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Convention having previously determined to nominate 
Gen. McClellan for President, who is the father to the idea of fill- 
ing our armies by conscription, dared not say anything in their 
platform on the subject. The above resolution was therefore 
smothered, and the question dodged. 

The following extract feebly shows how exclusively Val- 
landigham was the hero of the Convention. He could not even 
rise in his seat without being greeted by the shouts of his peace 
worshippers. 

Mr. Vallandigham rose, and was greeted with loud and prolonged cheering and cries "Take 
the platform.*' He finally stepped to the platform, and merely gave notice that the Committee 
on Resolutions would meet in the evening at 8 o'clock, at the rooms of the New York delega- 
tion in the Sherman House. [Immense cheering.] 

The Convention then adjourned until 10 o'clock following morning. 

We quote from the addresses delivered during the evening in 
front of the Sherman House: 
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Hon. W. W. O'Brien, of Peoria, proposes to try Lincoln and 
hang him. 

Mr. O'Brien accused the administration of attempting to gag the press, putting down trial 
by jury, and suspending the writ of fossa* corpus. But when Abraham Lincoln retired from 
the Presidential chair they would renew trial by jury, and try him for the offences he had com* 
mitted against the laws and the Constitution. He would be provided with counsel, and pro- 
tected by good democratic lawyers. [Cheers.] They would try him as Charles I was tried 
in England, and the verdict of the jury might be the same, that he had been found guilty of 
being a tyrant and a traitor. Whatever they would do would be under the law, and if they 
found him guilty they would find men to carry out the law. [Cheers.] 

To-morrow they were going down to the Convention to nominate a true Democrat, who, 
on the 4th of March, would apply his boot to "Old Abe's** posterior and kick him out of the 
Presidential chair. [Great laughter.] They were going to make a platform, and if George B. 
McCleUan — (enthusiastic cheering, again and again resumed] — or any other other gentleman 
was ready to stand on it. he would be nominated and elected, for they were to be united. The 
8outh would then join hands, and the glorious Union would again be restored. [Cheers.] 

(Loud cries for Mr. Yallandigham and Governor Seymour were only silenced by the state* 
meat that those gentlemen were both engaged in constructing the platform.] 

Mr. Van Alen would not fight to put down the rebellion, but 
ia ready to fight the Government. 

Mr, John J* Van Alen, of New York, next gave voice for peace. As for the peace senti- 
ment, he proclaimed. Let her run. War is di su nion. War could never produce peace. Itwas 
impossible to subjugate eight milhoua of people, and it ought not to be done if it could be done. 
It would require another Government to do it Let us have a platform dear on this issue. 
It is the only one we can aM stand upon— it is the only one that can take us out of the difficul- 
ties that surround us* But it will require something more than talking. He would not fight in 
this war* but if necessary to assert the principles of the Constitution, he was a fighting man. 
It seemed to his mind, that the people of this country had been mad the last four years. The 
great mistake was that the Deeftocrecy did not resist the war from the beginning . She would 
retrace her steps, and finally triumph. He would not have a candidate wnn ran skull of 

WA* OH HIS tUUMUNTe* 

MR* [VAN] ALEN*S ADMISSION 

Another report contains the following: 

I do not want a man nominated whose nomination will oblige me when I make a two hours' 
speech, to spend one hour and a half in expla n ations We propose to go the country on de- 
finite charges against the party in power. One of these is "arbitrary arrests.** George B. 
MetleUa* ordered the most high-headed one that has been made since the war began. We 
propose to «o to the country on the charge of suspension of the writ of a sse ss eerpus. This 
was reoommeaded by Oeorge rV McCleUan* We propose to go into the campaign bearing the 
olive branch of peace> tteorge & McCteUan recommended drafting soldiers, and still wears 
Abe Uneala'* shoulder straps, and since being relieved from active service to which he would 
gUdly return, he said at West Point, that too much blood had been shed, too much treasure 
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expended, to stop the war now. With him we can make no point on the disturbance of the 
social relations of the country. With him we must drop the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
For two years he labored to coerce States, in fact, gentlemen, the nomination of geobge 

B. MCCLELLAN QUASHES THE ENTIRE INDICTMENT WHICH WE HAVE DRAWN AGAINST THE AD- 
MINISTRATION. [Great cheering.] 

Hon. Mr. Curtis, of New York, said: 

I trust the day will never come when the scenes witnessed in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky — a State rendered glorious by the associations of the past — will be enacted on this soil- 
when the Administration will endeavor by force of arms to interfere with the free sentiment 
and free will of the people. But if that day should come, before God and in sight of Heaven, 
I would invoke the aid of counter revolution. [Loud cheering.] A people who would submit 
to that degree of outrage and tyranny which destroys the charter of their liberties — (to wit, to 
be required to swear allegiance to the United States before voting in a State claimed to belong 
to the confederacy) — are not fitted to live and stand up as men but should lie down and die as 
slaves. [Cheers, and cries of "Good.".] I warn the Government now in power not to trample 
too far upon the liberties which are left to us; for if they do, they will be swept before a storm 
as a ship is swept from the sea in a storm. [Cheers.] 

John Fuller, of Michigan, characterizes the war for the Union 
as 

This unholy, cruel, and abominable struggle. [Loud cheers.] Gentlemen, are you willing 
longer to submit to this state of things? [Cries of "No.'*] Our land is already wet with fra- 
ternal blood. Our press has been shackled, the liberty of speech has been suppressed, the writ of 
kab$a$ corpus has been suspended, and he who dared to raise his voice against arbitrary and un- 
constitutional acts has been arrested by the minions of the Government, and incarcerated in 
dungeons or banished from his native land. [Cheers.] Are you willing, I again ask, to bear 
these hardships and to submit to this tyranny and oppression? (Renewed cries of "No, 
not"] Are you willing to follow in the footsteps of Abraham Lincoln, the perjured wretch who 
has violated the oath he took before high heaven to support the Constitution and preserve the 
liberties of the people? [Cheers.] 

Mr. G. C. Sanderson says the Union cannot be restored by war. 

Fellow-citizens, what say you? Is it not time that this infernal war should stop? (Voices 
— "Yes."] Has not there been blood enough shed? Has there not been property enough de- 
stroyed? Have we not all been bound, hand and foot, to the abolition car, that is rolling over 
our necks like the wheels of another Juggernaut? We all love our country. There is nothing 
would rejoice us more than to see the stars and stripes, the glorious emblem of our Union, re- 
established all over this country, but it ought to be done by concession and compromise. 
[Applause. A voice — "That is the doctrine.'*] It must not be by a further shedding of blood. 
It cannot be. [A voice — "It will never be done by blood."] We must have peace. Peace is 
our motive; nothing but peace. If the Southern Confederacy by any possibility, be subjuga- 
ted by the abolition administration, the next thing they would turn their bayonets on the free 
men of the North and trample you in the dust. 
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Hon. James H. Birch, of Missouri, thinks re-union may be im- 
possible even by peace measures. 

His hopes and prayers were that such a union might even yet be practicable, but if it be 
found to be otherwise — if the conflict of interest or of passion has been rendered really "irrepres- 
sible" by the iniquities of the party in power, and it shall be so adjudged by the same competent 
authority which ordained our present Constitution, let not the blame of it be attached to the 
Democratic party. But if the country is doomed to become permanently divided, it will be 
recorded in history, that it was not the fault of the Democracy, whether in the inception or the 
prosecution of the measures which have led and are yet leading to so saddening an alternative 

That's cool, after the Democracy have permanently destroyed 
the Union, they are not be to held responsible for it, but rather to 
be glorified for the deed! 

C. Chauncey Burr, a prominent New York Democrat, editor 
of The Old Guard, prayed God that the rebels might never be sub- 
dued. 

In addressing the audience Mr. Burr spoke substantially as follows: He did not expect 
to make a speech as the time for speech-making was past. Argument was useless, and the time 
for action had come. He would speak with that freedom which had been the wont of the people 
of America for the last three years. During that time, spies and informers had been on the 
track of the people, and, in point of fact, we had lived under a despotism worse than that of 
Austria. The people had submitted to that despotism, not because of a want of courage, 
bravery, or pluck, but because they were a law-and-order people. They had patiently waited 
for a change in the policies of Lincoln's administration, but it had been denied them; and for 
nearly four years they had submitted to these acts of despotism. And it was a wonder that 
they had a Cabinet and men who carried out the infamous orders of the gorilla tyrant that 
usurped the Presidential chair. In New Jersey they had shifted the responsibility of these 
despotic acts to the shoulders of the Abolitionists, and more than one Provost Marshal had a 
hole made through his head. In that State, it was a difficult matter at one time to find an 
Abolitionist who would accept such a position, and the Administration had tried to bribe 
Democrats, but, thank God, they had failed. But they had well nigh reached the end of their 
i ||f n of despotism. They could and should not go any further. They were about to be swept 
• n the land by an indignant people. They talked about a rebellion down South, but a great- 
er rebellion had been in progress in the North. 

The question as to what should be done with those States had been asked a hundred times 
nut* he came to Chicago. He could not answer the question. Those States did not belong 
to him. They did not belong to Lincoln. We had no right to burn their wheat fields, steal 
i heir pianos, spoons or jewelry. Mr. Lincoln had stolen a good many thousand negroes, but 
f«^r every negro he had thus stolen, he had stolen ten thousand spoons. It had been said that if 
t lie Houth would lay down their arms, they would be received again into the Union. The South 
1 1) u Id not honorably lay down her arms, for she was fighting for her honor. 

Two millions of men had been sent down to the slaughter pens of the South, and the army 
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of Lincoln could not again bo filled, neither by enlistment! or conscription. If ever he uttered 
a prayer, it was that no one of the States of the Union should be conquered and subjugated. 
They had tried for three years to whip the seceding States back into the Union, but from the 
way the war had been conducted, they were more like to whip us. 

We were told that we would conquer the rebellious States. They could not be conquered 
and he prayed God that they never might be. The Democratic party was for peace. Their 
Representatives had came to Chicago to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. He would 
be nominated on a peace plat orm, and they could not succeed on any other. If any other 
platform was adopted they deserved to be defeated. 

The eloquent speaker was frequently and vociferously applauded during his speech of half 
an hour or more. 

The Chicago Times says of the following speech of Henry 
Clay Dean: 

His speech was one of peculiar bitterness, abounding with stubborn, irresistible, incontro- 
vertible facts. It imparted enthusiasm to the audience, and blistered the souls of the republi- 
cans who had the courage to listen to it to the end. 

REMARKS BY HENRY CLAY DEAN 

He said in the presence of the face of Camp Douglas and all the satraps of Lincoln, that 
the American people were ruled by felons. Lincoln had never turned a dishonest man out of 
office or kept an honest one in. [A voice — "What have you to say of Jeff Davis?"] I have 
nothing to say about him. Lincoln is engaged in a controversy with him, and I never interfere 
between black dogs. (At this point in the speaker's remarks, an Abolition rowdy shouted "Dry 
up, you old tory," when there was a cry to put him out] Mr. Dean resumed: For over three 
years Lincoln had been calling for men, and they had been given. But with all the vast armies 
placed at his command, he hmd faiUdl failed/ 1 failbdUI FAILED!!!! Such a failure had never 
been known. Such destruction of human life had never been known since the destruction of 
Sennacherib by the breath of the Almighty. And still the monster usurper wanted more men 
for his slaughter pens. (Loud cries of "he shan't have more.] The careful husbandman, in 
deadening the forest was always careful in preserving the young growth of timber, and in se- 
lecting his swine for the slaughter pen, he preserves the younger ones for future use. But the 
tyrant and despot who ruled this people to destruction paid no regard to age or condition. He 
desired to double the widowhood and duplicate the orphans. He blushed that such a felon 
should occupy the highest gift of the people. Perjury and larceny were written over him as 
often as was "one dollar" on the one dollar bill of the Bank of the State of Indiana. [Cries of 
"The Old villain."] The Democracy were for peace. The people were for peace, but the con- 
tractors, and army officers and satraps of the Administration wanted it not. [Great applause.] 
Ever since the usurper, traitor, and tyrant had occupied the Presidential chair, the Republican 
party had shouted war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt. Blood had flown in torrents, and 
yet the thirst of the old monster was not quenched. His cry was for more blood. 

Tuesday, August SO. 

Horatio Seymour having taken his seat as permanent chair- 
man, addressed the Convention in language more guarded than 
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that of many of the street speakers, but agreeing with them in 
venomous hate of the North, laying the blame of the war upon 
Northern Christianity, under the slang term, "fanaticism," and 
upon Mr. Lincoln as the representative of the Northern people, 
and having no word of fault to find with secession, rebellion, the 
rebel army, or the Confederate Government. He said: 

They did not intend to destroy our country — they did not mean to break down iU institu- 
tions. But unhappily they were influenced by sectional prejudices, by fanaticism, by bigotry, 
and by intolerance, and we have found in the course of the last four years that their animating 
sentiments have overruled their declarations and their promises, and swept them on, step by 
step, until they have been carried on to actions from which at the outset they would have shrunk 
away with horror. Even now, when war has desolated our land, has laid its heavy burdens up- 
on labor, when bankruptcy and ruin overhang us, they will not have Union except upon con- 
ditions unknown to our Constitution; they will not let the shedding of blood cease, even for a 
little time, to see if Christian charity or the wisdom of statesmanship may not work out a me- 
thod to save our country. Nay, more than this, they will not listen to a proposal for peace 
which does not offer that which this Government has no right to ask. 

Gov. Seymour in his last remark, indicated that rebellion was 
no crime, involves no forfeiture of life or property, and that the 
"rights" of rebels are, to slaughter the defenders of the Union as 
long as they can, and when whipped, to resume their places by 
the side of faithful, loyal men, without loss or punishment. 

COWARDLY SURRENDER TO THE REBELS 

The following is the chief plank in the platform adopted. It 
is a demand for a cowardly and dishonorable surrender to the rebels. 
It is a false and shameful admission that the "North" is whipped; 
that the struggle to save the Union is a failure; that all the blood- 
shed, and money spent, must go for nought, and that the rebels 
shall dictate their own terms of peace. Here is the tory plank: 

Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly declare, as the sense of the American people, 
that after four years [not till May next,] of failure to restore the Union by the experiment of 
war, during which, under the pretence of a military necessity, or war power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has been disregarded in every part, [a lie,] and public liber- 
ty and private right alike trodden down, [another lie,] and the material prosperity of the coun- 
try essentially impaired— justice, humanity, liberty, and the public welfare demand that 
IMMEDIATE EFFORTS BE MADE FOR A CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES, with a view 
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to an ultimate convention of the States, or other peaceable, means, to the end, that at the earli- 
est practicable moment peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal States. 

On this pusillanimous platform Gen. George B. McClellan 
was placed as the Presidential standard-bearer of the "peace 
sneaks/' 

SPEECH OP HARRIS. OF MARYLAND 

The name of General McClellan having been placed in nom- 
ination before the Convention, and before the vote was taken, Mr. 
Harris, member of Congress from Maryland, and a delegate to the 
Convention, arose and said: (Quoted from the Chicago Times.) 

We Democrats of Maryland have been oppressed, as you know. All our rights have been 
trampled upon, and the strong arm of the military has been over us as it rests upon us now, as 
it was instituted by your nominee, General McClellan. [Confusion, applause and hisses, mainly 
from the galleries.] Admit the fact that all our liberties and rights have been destroyed, and 
I ask, you in the name of common sense, in the name of justice, in the name of honor, will you 
reward the man who struck the first blow? [Applause and hisses.] From the indications I see 
here to-day, I have reason to fear that the man who has been in the front of this usurpation, 
[Gen. McClellan] will be the successful candidate. 

GEN. M'CLELLAN THE FIRST USURPER 

I claim it as a right to state that one of the men whom you have nominated, is a tyrant.. 
[Hisses and cheers.] General McClellan was the very first man who inaugurated the system 
of usurping State rights. [Uproar.] This I can prove, and I pledge myself, if you will hear 
me, to prove every charge in the indictment. And it is the duty of a jury, when a charge is 
made which is proven, to convict and not reward the offender. Maryland has been cruelly 
trampled upon by this man, and I cannot consent, as a delegate from that State, to allow his 
nomination to go unopposed. What you ask me to do is, in reality, to support the man who 
stabbed my own mother; and I for one — and I believe I speak for the whole delegation from 
Maryland — will never do it. We will never, never consent that the State of Maryland shall 
be so dishonored. What, is it a fact that you care nothing for the dishonor of a sovereign State? 
Is it really the case that you can consent that the man who overthrew liberty and crushed under 
foot the free insitutions of a State, shall receive reward instead of punishment for his tyranny? 
In old times, it was the doctrine that an injury done to one State, was an injury inflicted on all; 
and instead of rewarding the perpetrator of the injury, each State should come forward to re- 
sent it. Now you propose a reward in the shape of Presidential honors to the man who first 
set the iron heel of despotism upon my State.— C&tco?o Tines Report. 

Mr. Harris then read from a newspaper, the following order of 
General McClellan, dated Sept. 12, 1861, for the 
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ARREST OF THE MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 

Maj. Gen. N. P. Banks, U. S. A. 

General — After a full consultation with the President, Secretaries of State, War, &c., it 
has been decided to effect the operation proposed for the 17th. Arrangements have been made 
to have a Government steamer at Annapolis to receive the prisoners and carry them to their 
destination. 

Some four or five of the chief men in the affair are to be arrested to-day. When they meet 
on the 17th you will have everything prepared to arrest the whole party, and be sure that none 
escape. 

It is understood that you will arrange with Gen. Dix and Gov. Seward, the modus operandi. 
It has been intimated to me that the meeting might take place on the 14th; please be prepared. 
I would be glad to have you advise me frequently of your arrangements in regard to this very 
important matter. 

If it is successfully carried out, it will go far towards breaking the back-bone of the rebel- 
lion. It will probably be well to have a special train quietly prepared to take the prisoners to 
Annapolis. 

I leave this exceedingly important affair to your tact and discretion — the absolute neces- 
sity of secrecy and success. 

With the highest regard, I am, my dear General, your sincere friend, 

Gborgk B. McClellan, Maj. Oen. U. 8. A. 

Again Mr. Harris spoke: (Chicago Tribune Report.) 

I am here for the purpose of presenting to the Convention, the character of the man whom 
you have nominated, and I wish you to hear his character and to know him as well as I do. 
[Cheers.] [Three cheers for Mac. being called for, they were given amidst a whirlwind of 
hisses.] Well, sir, that is a document by which George B. McClellan took up and arrested the 
Legislature of Maryland, a sovereign, State, met in order to thwart the tyranny and oppression 
of Abraham Lincoln, [Cries of "Show him up, show him up," "Go on, go on," to subvert and 
overturn those things that are the foundation and basis of our country. Where is the man who 
sympathises with Maryland, who could go to the polls and vote for such a man? Why, Mr. 
President, how long do you suppose that these sons and representatives of Maryland were im- 
prisoned in the bastiles of the United States? For sixteen months they were separated from 
their families, torn from their homes, kept from their business, and when at last their bars and 
bonds were loose, it was in spite of the acts of him by whom they were placed there, of him, that 
devil McClellan. [Great sensation, hisses and considerable cheering.] Well, sir, I look upon 
it that it not only struck at the liberties of Maryland and the freedom of the people, but at the 
existence of the Legislature of our State, and all the charges I can make against Lincoln and 
his Administration, I can make against this man McClellan. [Cheers.] 

Another count in the indictment, there is the letter of October 29, 1861. 

The speaker was here interrupted by so much disorder and rowdyism, that he was forced 
to suspend the reading of the letter for several minutes, the breach of order being so manifestly 
beyond reason. 

Although the Convention had just adopted a platform claim- 
ing "freedom of speech" as one of its principles, the effort to sup- 
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press what Mr. Harris had to say was so fierce and boisterous, that 
it was not until he had knocked down one of the delegates from 
New York, and given distinct indications that he was armed and 
ready for a "free fight," after the manner of the chivalry, that he 
could secure a hearing. He proceeded : 

GEN. M'CLELLAN INTERFERES WITH ELECTIONS IN MARYLAND, 
AND SUSPENDS THE HABEAS CORPUS 

I dow proceed to another count in the indictment. On October 29, 1861, he thus wrote 
to General Banks 

"General: There is an apprehension amongst Union citizens in many parts of Maryland 
of attempted interference in the election to take place on the 6th of November next. In order 
to prevent this, the Major General commanding — (and who, gentlemen, was the Major General 
commanding but George B. McClellan?) The Major General commanding directs you to 
send a sufficient detachment to protect Union voters, and to see that nothing is allowed to in- 
terfere with their rights as voters." 

[Here the speaker was interrupted with cries of "That's right." "Good! good" while vocif- 
erous cheers were given for General McClellan.] 

Mr. Harris: I would have concluded long ago, Mr. President, except for interruptions 
that have been made by this assembly itself; and, certainly, you cannot take advantage of 
your own wrong, and prevent me proceeding. [The Speaker then read the remainder of the 
letter, which authorised General Banks, in order to prevent these alleged treasonable designs, 
to SUSPEND THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS:] Now, sir, who feared the disunionists 
of Maryland would ever interfere with the Unionists? With the power in the hands of the 
Administration, with the power in the hands of the Governor of Maryland, where in the name 
of God was it to be supposed, except in the mind of some hypocrite, that it was necessary for 
some military force to come into the State and suspend that great writ, the Habeas Corpus. 
[Cheers.] And why were these disunionists allowed' to go at large till the day of election; said 
he, you must arrest them before going to the polls and you may discharge them after the elec- 
tion. [Cheers.] Why was this done? Why, if there was danger to the country in allowing 
these men to remain at large, were they not arrested till the day of election in the State by 
order of this Gen. McClellan? Those things that we have charged so frequently against Abra- 
ham Lincoln, HE, GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, HAS BEEN GUILTY OF HIMSELF. [Cheers 
and hisses.] Sir, he declares that, under the plea of military necessity — that tyrant's plea of 
military necessity — Abraham Lincoln has the power of abolishing one of the institutions of 
Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky; THE POWER OF ABOLISHING THE INSTITUTION 
OF SLAVERY — a great right that you consider yourselves bound to protect, and to protect 
Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky, in protecting. [See his Harrison's Landing letter to the 
President.] Now, what have you to say to this charge against George B. McClellan. [Cheers 
and hisses.] 

You have to meet them one way or another, for they will be made by our opponents, and 
it is better to hear them from a Democrat before the canvass commences. [Cheers.] What 
then have you to say in his favor? Why, as a military man, HAS HE BEEN DEFEATED 
EVERYWHERE? [Cries of "No, no," "yes, yes," and cheers.] The siege of Richmond was 
not, I think, a success; (ironically,) the battle of Antietam was not a success, and in him as a 
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military leader you have NOTHING WHATEVER TO BRAG OF. while you have combined 
with MILITARY INCAPACITY THE FACT THAT HE HAS INTERFERED WITH 
AND DESTROYED THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. If Gen. McClellan, when 
Abraham Lincoln told him to arrest the Legislature of Maryland, had said to him, "I have re- 
ceived a commission as commander at your hands — you can take it back before I become a ty- 
rant," he would have stood before the world as a MAN; but inasmuch as he received and acted 
upon instructions which struck a blow at civil liberty, he became the mere tool of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A McClellanite defends McClellan upon precisely the same 
grounds upon which every alleged arbitrary arrest made by the 
President may be defended, viz: suspected complicity with rebels. 
He proclaims that the Maryland Legislature were guilty of high 
treason in lending aid and comfort to the enemy, which is precisey 
the charge the Union masses of the North with equal grounds, 
make against the Chicago Convention. 

Gen. G. W. Morgan, of Ohio, said: 

At the time these arrests were ordered, the Maryland Legislature was in session at An- 
napolis, General Joseph Johnston was in command of the rebel army at Winchester. There was 
a conspiracy on foot, and the four or five persons here were the conspirators between Gen. 
Johnston and this Legislature to accomplish the invasion of Maryland. This Legislature was 
in communication with Gen. Joe Johnston, one of the best and most distinguished Generals of 
the Confederate army. The Legislature was to have passed an ordinance of secession — the 
gentleman knows the meaning of that term — they were to have withdrawn to the town of Fred- 
erick and there issued the ordinance of secession, and in direct and immediate concert with this 
ordinance, Johnston was to invade Maryland with an overwhelming force; and certain men in 
Maryland— the gentlemen can state best, were to have aroused the people of Maryland in 
arms against the sovereignty of the United States. George B. McClellan, then the Comman- 
der-in-chief of our armies, had he acted otherwise than he did, would have been guilty of trea- 
son himself. 

A Democrat in defense of McClellan, is compelled to defend 
the right of the Government to prevent disunionists by military 
force from voting, which is the whole of the "grievances 5 * against 
which the third resolution of their platform relative to military 
interference with elections in the United States is directed. What 
Morgan defends as right the platform declares to be "revolution- 
ary, and will be resisted with all the means and power under the 
control" of the Democratic party. G. W. Morgan says: 

The gentleman talks of troops being sent by George B. McClellan to suppress the liberty 
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of the ballot. Why, the very order itself states in distinct words that the object of the troops 
sent there was to protect the Union citisens who, it was feared, would be deprived of their right 
of a free vote by intimidation at the ballot-box. 

In accordance with the laws of war these people who were guilty of direct communication 
with the enemy, and who invited the invasion of Maryland, by the laws of war, instead of being 
arrested would have been executed as spies; for such they were. They were communicating 
information to the enemy. They were guilty of high treason in furnishing the enemy with in- 
formation, and against these men and the intended intimidation at the polls this order was 
given. 

The same charge lies with equal force against the Chicago 
Convention. "Extra Billy" Smith, of Virginia, and other rebels 
from the rebel States, were present in communication with it on 
behalf of the enemy, and a motion was made to give them seats 
on the floor, which was only overruled because they had come with- 
out credentials. 

ALEXANDER LONG, OF OHIO, DENOUNCES McCLELLAN 

As a coercionist, a usurper, and an emancipationist, unworthy 
the support of the Democratic party. He says: 

I have but a few words to say, and I propose to say them; and I am not afraid to speak 
what I think, even in the face of gentlemen who don't want to hear. I have faced the music 
before, and I am willing to do it here. 

Now, gentlemen of the convention, what have we complained of for the last three or four 
years? What has been the burden of our complaint against Mr. Lincoln and his Administra- 
tion? He has abridged the freedom of speech; he has arbitrarily arrested citisens and confined 
them in Bastiles, and he has interfered with the freedom of elections. What have you proposed 
in these resolutions? You have, to a certain extent, vindicated the freedom of speech; you have 
condemned arbitrary arrests and denounced interference with the freedom of elections; and yet 
you propose in George B. McClellan to place upon that platform ONE WHO HAS GONE 
FURTHER IN ALL THREE OF THESE MEASURES THAN HAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HIMSELF. [Hisses and applause.] George B. McClellan has not contented himself with 
the arrest of a citizen here and there, and incarcerating him in a Bastile, but has arrested an en- 
tire Legislature at one order. HE HAS ALSO SUSPENDED THE WRIT OF HABEAS 
CORPUS of which you have complained. He has acquiesced in the emancipation proclama- 
tion of which you have complained of Mr. Lincoln; and yet you propose, in the very face of the 
denunciations you have heaped upon the head of Mr. Lincoln, to stultify yourselves by taking 
up a man who has been a supple instrument of Mr. Lincoln for carrying out the very acts you 
denounce. 

Then, gentlemen, is this what the people are to expect from a Democratic convention. 
[Voices— "No, no."] I trust not. Give us a candidate for President— ANY ONE EXCEPT 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN— ANY MAN, I CARE NOT WHO HE IS— [applause and his- 
ses)— ANY ONE WHOSE HANDS ARE CLEAN, whose skirts are dear— any one who has 
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not been instrumental in making arbitrary arrests; in violating the freedom of elections and the 
rights of citisens in every possible manner in which he could carry out the wishes of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In conclusion, I beg of you not to nominate McClellan. Having laid upon the table the 
time-honored principles of the Democratic party, as expressed in the resolution of 1798-99 — 
having ignored them by laying the resolution on the table — and, WEAK AS YOUR PLAT- 
FORM IS, looking in some degree to peace, as it does, in God's name don't place upon 
U a man WHO IS PLEDGED TO EVERY ACT AGAINST WHICH YOUR PLATFORM 
DECLARES. 

SPEECHES OUTSIDE THE CONVENTION 

Mr. Mahoney, a Northern rebel, recommends rebellion, and 
says: 

WE MUST GO TO THE SOUTH IF SHE WILL NOT COME TO US. 

Mr. Mahoney, of Iowa, having lately represented that State 
in the Old Capitol Prison, was now introduced: 

When rulers aggressed on popular rights he saw the remedy in opposing force to usurpa- 
tion — the people themselves to be judge of the occasion, time, and manner of its application. 
He was in favour of peace; but few Democrats had the courage to so declare themselves. 
Tbe wsr affected all classes of people injuriously, except capitalist and placemen. He would 
have peace by all means. If the South would not come to us for peace, we should go to 
tbe South. We should not be discouraged by denials and failures; the Constitution of the 
United States was not all made at once. It had been amended in twelve particulars. He 
WOULD STILL FURTHER AMEND IT, to re-establish peace and union in permanency. 
He had enjoyed three months' reflection on these things under the heel of Abraham Lincoln, 
and be would have all join him in the unswerving resolve to submit to no new encroachments 
of tyranny. 

Mr, Snow, of Washington city: 

He (Mr. H.) predicted that, in view of the action of this convention, Lincoln would in- 
stantly become a peace man, to enable him to withdraw the armies from the field and employ 
them at tbe polls. 

Hon, Mr. Early, of Nebraska: 

He invoked bis countrymen of the green island to use their power in this Government, and 
the shillaUh, if necessary, against any invasion of the freedom of the ballot-box. 

Hon. Wm. Weltz, of Pennsylvania, said: 

In the preient aspect of "the situation" the great question with us was, not so much what 
shall be done with southern rebels, but what shall be done for freemen of the North? [Much 
cheering.) 
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Capt. Isaiah Rynders, of New York, said, referring to those 
who had attacked McClellan in the Convention: 



He wiihed lie had these men in the Eighth Ward, New York, where he had a little influ- 
ence. [Cheers.] He (Capt. Rynders) was a man of force, and he was what some people in 
New York called a Copperhead. He was proud of the name. [Cheers and laughter.] He 
could go anybody before Abraham Lincoln. They could get no peace from him, and he was 
fer a free fight to turn him out, and they would do it. [Cheers and laughter.] 

In Convention, Wednesday, August 31. 

A PLAN TO ASSEMBLE THE DEMOCRACY FOR THE "FREE FIGHT,- 
OR NORTHERN REBELLION 

Gov. Wickliflfe, leader of the rebel wing of the Kentucky Cop- 
perheads, the largest slaveholder in Kentucky, and having three 
sons in the rebel army, said: 

The delegations from the West, including that State to which I am attached, are of opin- 
ion that circumstances may occur between this and the 4th of March, that will make it neces- 
sary for the great mass of the Democracy of this country be to reassembled. To get up a new 
convention is a work of delay and much difficulty, and my object is, that the dissolution of this 
convention shall not be effected by its adjournment, after it finishes its labors to-day, but to 
leave it to the Executive Committee, and at the instance of the Democracy, if any occasion 
shall require, to convene us at such time and place that the Executive National Committee 
shall designate. 

Jtssotorf, That the convention shall not be dissolved by the adjournment at the dose of its 
business, but shall remain as organised, subject to be called together at any time and place that 
the Executive National Committee shall designate. 

Which resolution was received with much applause, and carried unanimously. 

The convention having nominated McClellan, Clement L. 
Vallandigham moved to make the nomination unanimous. He 
was seconded by John McKeon, of New \ork, who gave notice 
that there was danger of a "revolution, a bloody revolution," 
which, of course, would be averted if the Copperheads should be 
allowed their own way. The threat sounded like those we heard 
from the present rebels in the canvass of 1860. 

Pendleton, of Ohio, having been nominated for Vice President 
we will let him describe his own position in relation to the rebels. 
He made a speech in Congress on the 18th of January, 1861. He 
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afterwards carefully revised it, and had it published in the Appen- 
dix to the Globe. We quote from it the following passages: 

My voice to-day is for conciliation; my voice is for compromise, and it is but the echo of 
the voice of my constituents. I beg you, gentlemen, who with me represent the Northwest; 
you who. with me, represent the State of Ohio; you who, with me, represent the city of Cincin- 
nati. I beg you, gentlemen, to hear that voice. If you will not; IF YOU FIND CONCILIA- 
TION IMPOSSIBLE; IF YOUR DIFFERENCES ARE SO GREAT THAT YOU CANNOT 
OR WILL NOT RECONCILE THEM, THEN, GENTLEMEN, LET THE SECEDING 
STATES DEPART IN PEACE; LET THEM ESTABLISH THEIR GOVERNMENT AND 
EMPIRE, AND WORK OUT THEIR DESTINY ACCORDING TO THE WISDOM 
WHICH GOD HAS GIVEN THEM. 

HE IS SOLICITOUS FOR A FREE FIGHT 

I will tell you, my Republican friends, I know you have been pretty supercilious, you have 
been defiant, you have been outrageous; but I know I speak the heart and voice of the old war- 
worn Democracy when I say that next fall we intend to have a free election, free ballot, free 
assemblage together, or the freest fight that ever took place in this country. [Tremendous 
cheering.] 

THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 



in' 



The following are specimen chips of the speechifying "hove 
at the ratification meeting held on Wednesday: 



Mr. Sanderson said: 



If Abe Lincoln was re-elected, he would free the negroes of the South, and then enslave 
the people. We must maintain STATE RIGHTS. 

Judge Miller, of Ohio, said: 

A bloody war has been waged to elevate the negro to an equality with the white man. 
There b no difference between a WAR DEMOCRAT AND AN ABOLITIONIST. THEY 
ARE DOTH LINKS IN THE SAME SAUSAGE, MADE FROM THE SAME DOG. 

Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, said: 

I love our southern friends. They are a noble, a brave and chivalrous people, although 
they are trying to break up the Government 

Mr. Hanna, of Indiana, was heavy on Ben Butler, and poured 
over his devoted head such venomous slime as this: 

By whom was Lincoln supported? Prominent among his supporters is Butler, half devil, 
one-quarter beast and less than one-fourth human, begotten by the Prince of Hell, spewed from 
the rotten womb of crime, and thrown into the lap of civilisation, deformed, unfinished wretch. 
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He was sent before his time into this breathing world, less than half made up, and is so hateful 
looking that the dogs bark at him as he passes by. 

By G — d, we must have McClellan nominated. We must put a stop to this d d war.— 

Dean Richmond, of New York. 

The war is an unholy fight. Soon the net is to be drawn that will gather in its half mil- 
lion more to feed the insatiable thirst for blood of the Negro God. Let us demand a cessation 
of the sacrifice until the people shall pronounce their great and emphatic verdict for peace, and 
let the tyrant understand that the demand comes from earnest men and must be respected. — 
McMasters, of New York. 

Mr. Johnston, claiming to be a Gospel-monger from Missouri, 
hinted strongly, at a Western Confederacy. He said: 

If it shall be necessary in the settlement of our difficulties to allow a few stars to form a 
constellation by themselves, I think we can be just as safe, just as well protected, and just as 
free and happy under a Union of Republics as we have been under a Union of States. I want 
to see this whole continent bound together by a grand union of Republics. And we will have 
it, and will have peace and harmony, and self-government with it. 

Let us hurl that usurper from power. Never till that day comes when the usurper and 
his victim meet at the judgment seat can he be punished for his wrongs, for his conspiracy 
against American liberty .--Baker, of Michigan. 

What is this war for? The nigger. It is for the nigger against the white man. I think 
we don't want our bosoms stuffed so much with damned niggers this warm weather. I don't 
believe the negro is equal to the white man. Is it not high time that this infernal war was stop- 
ped? If the South could be subjugated by this infernal war, the bayonets would be turned 
against the North. Come weal or woe, we will be for the sovereignty of the States and indi- 
vidual rights. — Mr. Sanderson, of Pa. 

I advise peace and harmony, but if in the struggle it reaches the point that the ballot-box 
is ever touched with sacrilegious hands, I say, then and there, come what will, let the lives and 
honor of all be pledged to the biggest fight the world ever saw. — Bishop, of Michigan. 

No more arbitrary arrests will be permitted with impunity. No more Vallandighams will 
be dragged from the bosoms of their families, and spirited away to a foreign land or a dungeon, 
unless the attempt costs blood. — Warren, of Rhode Island. 

Capt. Kuntz, of Pittsburgh, said: 

Mr. Lincoln is a d d thief and leader of thieves. Lincoln was now played out; the op- 
position to him was going to be bold and powerful; there must be no underhand work, and if 
Democrats catch any of Lincoln's b — y satrap spies among them, they must cut their d — d 
throats, that's all. I should like to see the noble George B. McClellan as President, [cheers] 
and that great Democrat, Horatio Seymour, should occupy the position of Secretary of State. 
In the Cabinet, I would see the name of Voorhees, and the brilliant galaxy of gentlemen states- 
men who cluster round the Democratic banner. 
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DELIVERED ON WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY, I89I 
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WILLIAM G. FROST 



Great Captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for an hour, 

But at last silence comes; 

These are all gone, and, standing like a tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

— Lowell. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The best teaching is by example. Ideas are most potent 
when embodied in living men, and thus invested with personality* 
The surest way to foster any noble sentiment is to select some event 
which illustrates it, or some hero who personifies it, and to set 
apart for that event or that hero a commemorative day. Let the 
artisan lay aside his tools, the matron her household cares, the 
student his books, and the very children their play. Let the pres- 
sure of routine be lifted; let our souls expand, and our best feelings 
assert themselves, while the great lesson is impressed upon our 
hearts. 

American patriotism is reenf orced by four such commemora- 
tive days. The sun of July is greeted by earth-shaking cannon 
and sky-piercing rockets, which assert with boisterous acclaim the 
independence of a new nation. 

The breath of May sweeps over a more quiet gathering. It 
brings flowers — as though kind nature were a sharer of our grief — 
flowers for the humble grave of the private soldier; and it reminds 
us of the million arms that can strike as one for the defence of a 
righteous cause. 

The dull sky of November is a fitting background for the fes- 
tival of household cheer. Thanksgiving teaches us to love our 
homes, to revere a pious ancestry, and to worship God. 

And there is one other national day. The snows of February 
remind us of the spotless fame of him who was our first great na- 
tional representative and leader. 

This is a most important anniversary. Aristotle reminds us 
that praise is an inverted precept. To say, "Do thus and so," is 
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a precept; to say, <c He is noble because he hath done this and so," 
is praise. It is a worthy task therefore to praise, to eulogise such 
a man as Washington. What does our country need more than 
those precepts regarding public service and leadership which come 
to us from a life like his? 

Doubtless we shall make the best use of this occasion if we 
interpret it broadly and liberally. We need not confine our thoughts 
to a single name — although that were amply sufficient — but may 
make of this a kind of "Leader's Day." We cannot set apart a 
day for each of our great men, — there are too many, thank God, 
even in our first century — but we may group them all with Wash- 
ington who was the first. 

One year ago we listened to a description of the Father of his 
Country which I am sure we can never forget. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to touch that theme to-day. I ask your leave, 
therefore, to present a kindred subject the Preserver of his Country, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Our great representative leaders are perhaps our chief national 
possession. They are not ancient landmarks, but beacon-lights 
for the future. They have set a standard of public and private 
excellence. Aeschines, the second orator of Greece, has left us the 
profound maxim that 

"The people become like to the Statesman whom they croum" 

Happy is that people which has, in the saints, or martyrs, or 
heroes whom reveres, noble ideals. 

Every nation, too, is judged largely by its great men. We 
judge Rome by Julius Caesar, and Swden by Gustavus Adolphus. 
If men ask what the British Islands can produce they are pointed 
to Cromwell or to Gladstone. If we inquire for the flowering of 
their race the Frenchman will perhaps name Lafayette, and the 
German will say, "Look at Luther." 
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We could scarcely be a nation without possessing some such 
champions as these — without being able to contribute one or two 
names at least to the world's list of great men. How invaluable 
was the character of Washington in securing our first recognition 
among foreign peoples! The toast of Benjamin Franklin had a 
significance which give it a claim to be often repeated. The em- 
bassador of England had eulogised his country as the sun in the 
heavens, traversing the entire globe, and blessing every land. 
Then the representative of France arose and likened his country 
to the moon, treading a pathway as majestic as that of the sun, 
and shining with a more refined lustre. Franklin stood up in his 
turn, and the resources of comparison seemed to be exhausted. 
Will he compare the United States to some star, or to some comet? 
"Gentlemen," said the American, "I propose to you the name of 
George Washington, the Joshua at whose bidding the sun and the 
moon stood still." 

What men has America produced since the time of Washing- 
ton who have caused the sun and the moon to stand still? I be- 
lieve that there has been at least one. 

It is nigh four hundred years since the keel of Columbus grated 
upon the beach of San Salvador. It would be hard to show that 
any event in secular history has been more important than that. 
New worlds are not found every day. The devising of a path of 
commerce from this planet to the moon could not affect the life 
of man so much as did the discovery of this new world. It was a 
discovery without a precedent and without a parallel, and we are 
preparing to celebrate it. We have been preparing through all 
these four hundred years. We have a city which sits by the in- 
land sea, like Venice among her marshes. Chicago, with its mil- 
lion inhabitants where so recently the buffalo fed unscared, will 
make itself into an epitome of America, and send out its card of in- 
vitation to all the earth. 
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And the whole world wffl cow to 
will come to see the continent which hr 
man wiD come to look upon the vat 
and then helped to free. The Briton wffl 
great of fait own race in a newer dime. The 
churning also a near relationship. The Russian wiD 
out what liberty is like. There wiD be the Icelander with his for, 
the Italian with his music, and the Chinaman with his cue. Hie 
motley pro ces sion wiD be filled out by weird costumes from Egypt 
and Labrador, and all the other highways and hedges of the world. 
Those who do not come in person wiD come in thought, and the 
attention of the world wiD be focussed upon America. 

We shaD have much to show them. They wiD sail up the 
•storied Hudson, stand beside the sublimity of Niagara, visit the 
far Yosemite, and the Yellowstone, and compare Lake Superior 
and the Mississippi with the Mediterranean and the Nile. They 
wiD compute our forests and our prairies, gauge our wells of oil 
and of gas, estimate our mines, and appraise all our natural re- 
sources. They may have the experience of Sheba's queen when 
they pass through our Patent Office, inspect our manufactories, 
traverse our railway systems, and visit our cities — cities which do 
not stand knee-deep in the dust of ages, but which are struggling 
up through the intoxication of prosperity toward self-possession. 

But while our visitors stand thus astonished at our material 
glories, and acknowledge that the half was not told them, they 
will still make some further inquiries. "What are the ideas, 9 ' 
they wiD ask, "which aU this wealth represents? What types of 
manhood does America produce? Who are your national heroes?" 
And we shall say to them: "If you would come near to the heart 
of America, and feel the breath of that spirit which has made her 
truly great, pass by New York with the thunder of its commerce, 
pass by Washington with the glitter of its display, and spend a 
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thoughtful hour at Mount Vernon. And when you have done 
that, pass by Chicago with its roar of traffic, and pause beside the 
tomb at Springfield." 

The career of Lincoln may reveal, more than that of any other 
single individual, the genius of American institutions and of the 
American people. He was all American. The heroes of the old 
world are linked together in one vast dynasty of greatness. The 
Ptolemies, the Caesars, the Plantagenets, still bear sway among 
their descendants and "rule us from their urns." But Columbia 
begins a new order. The shadow of the Pyramids falls upon every 
European, but it does not cross the sea. Like the Greek colonists, 
to be sure, we brought the coals which were to kindle the altar fires 
of our civilization from the hearth of our mother city. But we 
have received fresh fire, also. The Promethean torch of our genius 
has been kindled from God's lightning above us, and from hard 
blows upon the flinty rock beneath us. We indeed revere the gra- 
cious influences which come to us from the cradle lands, but we 
have attained our intellectual majority, and we prove it by point- 
ing to men of finest grain and most heroic mould developed among 
surroundings which savor least of the old world. 

So, too, the life of Lincoln is an epitome of America's history 
and aspirations. The political, constitutional, and moral strug- 
gles of all our annals converge upon the few eventful years of his 
public life. And so it happens that this man came to possess three 
kinds of greatness: He was great for the acts which he performed; 
the liberator of a race deserves to rank above the founders of dy- 
nasties, or the discoverers of continents. But many whose lot it 
has been to perform great deeds have been themselves unworthy, 
while Lincoln was in his own personality greater than any of his 
achievements. The one proclamation by which he will be remem- 
bered forever did not exhaust his powers. It was in him to write 
a hundred such proclamations. There is a third kind of greatness 
which belongs especially to those who serve republics, and which 
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we may call representative greatness. There was a time when 
Napoleon had so engrossed the loyalty of his countrymen that he 
could say, "I am France/ 9 It was a far greater triumph, because 
a moral one, when Pericles enslaved the Athenians to his patrio- 
tism and his intellect, so that when he spoke it seemed the voice 
of the state. Such was the greatness of Lincoln. He came to be 
the representative and embodiment of the best sentiments, the 
triumphant sentiments of his nation, so that loyal millions spoke 
through his lips. 

Lincoln was, first of all, God's man, raised up to meet a great 
emergency. We in America believe that 'There's a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will." 

He might have worn some other name, but without such a 
leader, it may almost be said, America could not have fulfilled her 
destiny. 

This continent lay fallow for a hundred years after its discovery. 
The Spaniards laid hold of it, but God said, "I am tired of your 
cruelty and rapacity," and it began to slip from their grasp. The 
Frenchmen seemed to do better, but God, said, "The Catholic re- 
ligion is too gross and formal for this new world," and the French- 
men fell back. England had her day, but in districts schools, free 
churches, and town meetings the colonists were made ready for the 
day of independence! No more foreign dominion! The last sail 
of the retiring British fleet melts into the horizon. America is 
free! 

Free! But now confronted by the problems of self-govern- 
ment. And first she must make in a day what it took the English 
people five hundred years to make — a constitution. 

Before the constitution came the famous "Ordinance of 1787," 
which marked out several great lines of poKcy. This ordinance 
appropriated public lands for the support of common schools. It 
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provided that the territories should ultimately be admitted as 
equal states, thus settling in advance for America all questions of 
"Home Rule." And thirdly, it decreed that throughout the North- 
west Territory, 

"There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted." 

This third provision introduces us to what the impartial foreign 
historian Von Hoist has called "the pivotal question in American 
history" — the question of slavery. This was the sphinx which in 
Abraham Lincoln found its (Edipus! 

We have now to trace the decline and revival of the spirit of 
liberty in America. Our national triumph — like most human tri- 
umphs perhaps — consists in having cured a great fault. The ordi- 
nance of '87 was the voice of the Revolution, expressing the aspira- 
tions of ultimate America, but it was nearly four-score years be- 
fore this ideal was realized, and the language of the ordinance writ- 
ten into the constitution as the thirteenth Amendment. 

We must not be swift to blame the slave-holders for not over- 
turning their social system in a day by an act of immediate emanci- 
pation. It is due, however, to the truth of history to show how, 
by unprincipled leaders, a portion of our countrymen were in- 
duced to resist all plans for gradual emancipation, and finally to 
demand as the dearest of their rights the privilege of extending 
slavery over the entire Union. 

When our constitution was formed slavery was universal, but 
gradual emancipation was favored by all the colonies except Geor- 
gia and the Carol inas. Charles Pinckney and General Davie were 
the men who discovered the value of threats against the Union. 
By such threats they secured certain concessions to slavery in the 
Constitution itself — concessions, however, which would never 
have been made had it not been for the general belief that slavery 
would die out under existing conditions. 
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It was not until 1820 that the mistake was discovered, and that 
discovery, in the words of the aged Jefferson, startled the country 
"like a fire-bell in the night." It was proposed in Congress to ex- 
tend the ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery and involuntary 
servitude, to the new state of Missouri, and this proposition was 
opposed by the Southern members. The country awoke to the 
fact that the South was ready to contend for the extension of slavery. 

Evidently there had been a great change since the Revolution. 
The Northern states had nearly completed the work of gradual 
emancipation, but in the South the putting together of a few rods 
and wheels and pinions to form the cotton-gin had made slavery 
the source of vast wealth. This wealth was shared by the slave- 
breeders of the border states, the slave drivers of the cotton states, 
and the manufacturers of the North. And here appeared a mar- 
vel — as slavery grew more profitable it appeared to grow less sinful! 
So vast was this change that the religious bodies which in 1800 de- 
nounced slavery as "the sum of all villainies" by 1840 were defend- 
ing it as a scriptural institution! With this change came the spirit 
of intolerance. It became impossible for any Virginian to follow 
Washington's example and emancipate his own slaves. All free- 
dom of speech upon this subject was suppressed at the South, and 
the mere discussion of the question at the North was denounced 
as a crime. 

The Missouri matter was settled by a solemn compromise 
which became a landmark in our history. The immediate demand 
of the South was granted, and Missouri admitted as a slave state, 
but "slavery and involuntary servitude" were prohibited in all 
other territory north of 86 degrees and 80 minutes. 

We cannot trace in detail the aggressions of the slave power. 
Calhoun was the great advocate of "slavery as a positive good," 
but he could not silence the abolitionists, nor could he make the 
Southern states grow in wealth and population as rapidly as those 
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of the North. "The peculiar institution," as they called it, for- 
bade all manufacture, and repelled all emigration. The slave- 
holders were fighting against all the laws — moral, social and econ- 
nomic — of God's universe, and they made a gallant fight. 

It was a battle of giants. Lincoln had his forerunners and 
coadjutors in the piercing voice of Garrison, the silver tongue of 
Wendell Phillips, the firey eloquence of Giddings, and the scholarly 
phrase of Charles Sumner, while the verse of Whittier and Lowell 
crowned a distinct epoch in American literature. And the advo- 
cates and apologists of slavery were men who would have graced 
a better cause. With them we must rank Henry Clay, the great 
compromiser, Judge Taney, and the restless enthusiasm of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. 

But at each national census God held up the scales between 
the pine and the palmetto, between free labor and the labor of 
chattels, and it was the Southern arm which smote the beam. It 
was this fact, silently and sullenly noted by the Southern leaders, 
which made them eager to annex new territory, and then to force 
slavery by law into all the states, and, when that failed, to hasten 
their appeal to the sword. There was logic back of the movement 
for secession. 

They purchase Florida and Louisiana, but that is not enough. 
They acquire a vast territory from Mexico, and vote down the 
proposition to exclude slavery therefrom, but that is not enough. 
Proposing to intrench themselves in constitutional interpretation 
they invent the doctrine of popular sovereignty. "Congress/' 
they say, "has no power to prohibit slavery in the territories. 
That power belongs to the people of each territory. The Missouri 
Compromise is null and void. And more than that, we must have 
a new, iron-clad fugitive slave law. Unless this is granted we will 
destroy the Union." 

By this time the moral sense of our people had been quickened. 
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In fact there had never been an hour when the majority did not 
really regard slavery as an evil and a sin. But it takes a long time 
for the people to organise a political machine to carry out their 
will. Both of the existing political parties contained slave-holders. 
If either party, therefore, should offend the slave power it would 
lose its southern supporters and meet with disaster. The politi- 
cians had an interested motive in desiring to grant the demands 
of the South. Ostensibly to save the Union, really to save their 
party, Northern men yield to the pressure. "Let us settle this ex- 
citing question by a compromise." Both parties accede to the 
Southern demand, invoke a thousand maledictions upon any man 
who shall ever bring up the slavery question again, and call this 
a "finality." 

Let it be remembered forever that there is no finality which 
is not founded upon right. They called the Missouri Compromise 
a finality in 1820. They called the death of the Wilmot Proviso 
a finality. They shouted "Finality" in 1850. In 1852 their chor- 
us was "Finality ." And in 1854 they fairly shrieked "Finality." 
The contemprary newspaper-man caught the ludicrous aspect of 
the case and produced a little ode: 

FINALITY 

To kill twice dead a rattlesnake, 
And off his scaly skin to take. 
And through hit head to drive a stake, 
And every bone within him break. 
And of his flesh mincemeat to make, 
To burn, to sear, to boil, to bake, 
Then in a heap the whole to rake, 
And over it the benison shake, 
And sink it fathoms in the lake — 
Whence after all, quite wide awake. 
Comes back that very same old snake! 

The "finality" measures were the very ones which compelled 
agitation. The new law for reclaiming fugitives brought the hor- 
rors of slavery before the people with a pathos which no abolition 
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speaker could equal. To give a crust of bread, or to point out the 
North Star, was now punishable by law. 

"The evil daya are come, the poor 
Are made a prey. 
Bar up the hospital door, 
Put out the fire-lights, point no more 
The wanderer's way. 
For pity now is crime." 

The moral strength of the North rose against the Fugitive 
Slave law in awful majesty. Even the superb fame of Webster 
could not avail, and the Whig party was disintegrated almost in 
a day. The popular verdict was, "Died from the attempt to swal- 
low the fugitive slave law. ,, A new party arose in its place. Pub- 
lic interest flamed out in songs, and banners, and torch-light pro- 
cessions, and a million votes were rolled up for "Free Soil, Free 
Men, Fremont and Victory." 

But the slave power marched on. It set its foot upon "bleed- 
ing Kansas," and proclaimed through the Supreme Court that 
slaves were property, and as such might be carried without for- 
feiture to any part of the Union. The Southerner's threat that 
he would yet call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill 
Monument seemed likely to be fulfilled. 

The cry went up to God for a leader. Give us a calm, deter- 
mined man; one who will not join in the denunciations of the ultra 
abolitionists, nor quail before the bluster of the slave-driver; a 
man of the people; a man who understands the situation, and can 
expound it to the masses; a man who can save the country from 
the South, and the South from herself. 

The man appeared. It was reported that Senator Douglas, 
"the Little Giant" of Illinois, has met his match in debating with 
an untitled lawyer in his own State. The country was anxious to 
see this new man, this stump speaker from the West, and the brains 
of New York city filed into the Cooper Institute to listen to an ad- 
dress from Abraham Lincoln. 
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He began with a deliberate historical argument, proving to a 
demonstration that the f ramers of our Constitution never dreamed 
that slavery in the Territories was beyond the reach of Congress, 
and consequently that the recent theory of popular sovereignty 
and the right to cany slave property to any part of the Union was 
a sheer invention and innovation. 

The threats of destroying the Union, which, as we have seen, 
had thus far prevailed with Northern men were next swept aside. 
He answered them in the spirit which was becoming in a freeman. 

"You will not abide the election of a Republican President. In that supposed event, you 
say, you will destroy the Union; and then you say, the great crime of having destroyed it will 
be upon us. That is cool. A highwayman holds his pistol to my ear and mutters through his 
teeth, 'Stand and deliver, or I will kill you, and then you will be a murderer.* * * The 
threat of death to me to extort my money, and the threat of destruction to the Union to extort 
my vote, can scarcely be distinguished in principle." 

And in conclusion he defined the proper course of action. 

* Even though much provoked, let us do nothing through passion or ill-temper. * * * 
Let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of duty, we 
possibly can. * * * Thinking slavery right, as they do, they are not to blame for desiring 
its full recognition as being right, but thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where it is, because that 
much is due to the necessity arising from its actual presence in the nation, but can we, while 
our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the national territories, and to overrun us here 
in the free states? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty, fearlessly 
and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we 
are so industriously plied and belabored, contrivances such as groping for some middle ground 
between the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be neither a living 
man nor a dead man; such a policy of 'don't care' on a question about which all true men do 
care; such as union appeals beseeching true union men to yield to disunionists; reversing the 
Divine rule, and calling not the sinners but the righteous to repentance; such as invocations to 
Washington, imploring men to unsay what Washington said, and undo what Washington did. 
* * Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to 
do our duty as we understand it." 

There was a program which met the situation. There was a 
man who could grasp great principles, and explain them to the 
humblest voter in the nation. There was a leader whom the work- 
ingmen of the North and the great Northwest could look up to as 
their champion. 
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A few months after the speech in Cooper Institute, the Repub- 
licans met in National Convention at Chicago, and without much 
preparation, by the inevitabilities of the case under Divine Provi- 
dence, nominated this new leader for the highest office in the na- 
tion. The same Providence seemed to prepare the way before 
him, for his opponents were divided. The Democratic strength 
was given partly to Douglas and partly to Breckenridge, and 
thus it came about that, although he failed to receive a majority 
of the votes cast by half a million, Abraham Lincoln became the 
sixteenth President of the United States. 

And now you will ask me, where did he come from? What 
rare ancestry gave to him the impress of genius? What kindly 
stars shone upon his birth? What favored college is enriched by 
his fame? 

My friends, Lincoln was not that kind of a man. He belongs 
to that higher order of nobility, whose patent is conferred by the 
Almighty. Humanity always takes a special pride in those great 
men who came directly from the bosom of the people, and thus 
demonstrate the possibilities of our common clay. We cannot 
claim that it is an Anglo-Saxon idea exactly — more truly it is a 
Christian idea, nobly exemplified among the peoples of our race — 
that man individual as well as man collective is capable of improve- 
ment, and that under a favoring government and proper social 
conditions the humblest may cherish high desires and aspirations. 

How many an English child has been thrilled by the story of 
the penniless boy, Whittington, lingering on the outskirts of Lon- 
don City, and recalled by its prophetic bells, in whose peals he 
seemed to hear the words, "Turn again, turn again, Whittington; 
thou shalt be thrice Lord Mayor of London." It is the glory of 
our civilization that it makes the fulfillment of such words possible. 
We all exult in the Laureate's description of 

Some divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began. 
And on a simple village green: 
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Who breaks hii birth's invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance* 

And breasts the blows of circumstance. 
And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merits known. 

And lives to dutch the golden keys. 

To mould a mighty State's decrees. 
And shape the whisper of the throne. 

And moving up from high to higher. 

Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 

The pillar of a people's hope, 
The centre of a world's desire.* 

That was the career of Lincoln.* No noble spirit was ever- 
"repressecTby a more "chill penury" than that of Lincoln's child- 
hood. Pioneer life is a feature of American experience which has 
already passed away. Those sparsely settled communities in 
Kentucky, overshadowed by the dim forests, and beset by savage 
beasts and savage men, were cut off by almost impassable moun- 
tains from even the rude and feeble civilization of the Atlantic 
States. The people knew that there were such things as learning 
and culture, and their lives were adorned by many homely virtues, 
but their strength was absorbed by the bitter struggle with Nature 
and with the barbarians. In a word, Lincoln was born into a state 
of society much like that of England in the time of Alfred the 
Great. 

His grandfather was a comrade of that mighty hunter, that 
intrepid scout of civilization, Daniel Boone; and was shot by the 
Indians in sight of his own door. From the body of the dead 
pioneer a little boy seven years of age ran crying to the house. 
This was Lincoln's father, Thomas Lincoln. 

Thomas became a carpenter. He was a good man, a man of 
some self-respect, but small ambition. In the course of time he 
married Nancy Hanks. How much the republic owes to that 

*/n Mtnorian, v. OS. 
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simple frontier maiden! We have no likeness of her face; we can 
never rear up a bust or a statue. She died all unconscious of the 
significance of her humble duties, but she is "blessed among wo- 
men/' Nancy could read and write, and she taught her husband 
how to form the letters of his own name. 

Years after, eager genealogists traced back the great man's 
lineage to Virginia farmers and Pennsylvania Quakers, and found 
one ancestor whose name was written Mordecai Lincoln, gentle- 
man. But Lincoln's fame does not depend upon any such remote 
propping! 

We may trace his humble parents from one frontier settle- 
ment to another: Elizabethtown, Kentucky; Hodgensville, where 
Abraham was born in 1809; Knob Creek; and Little Pigeon Creek, 
Indiana. Here the family lived in an open shed while their cabin 
was in process of construction, and here, when Abraham was nine 
years of age, his mother died. Her husband made a rude coffin 
and some months later little Abraham contrived to have a wander- 
ing preacher deliver a sermon over her grave. 

The next winter was the most dreary of his life; but before 
the second autumn his father brought a new wife from Kentucky 
— the widow Johnston, and her three children. This step-mother 
took'the little boy into her heart at once, and gave him both sym- 
pathy and encouragement. It is probable that she brought into 
the family its first library, consisting — in addition to his own 
mother's bible — of a dictionary, Pilgrim's Progress, Aesop's Fables, 
Robinson Crusoe, a history of the United States, and a life of 
Washington. Th&te books the boy mastered from beginning to 
end, and then resorted to the town constable to borrow copies of 
the Indiana statutes. His sums in arithmetic were done on the 
smooth surface of a board, and erased with a plane. He soon be- 
came the letter-writer for the neighborhood. 

In her old age Mrs. Lincoln was able to say, "Abe never gave 
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me a cross word or look, and never refused in fact or appearance to 
do anything I asked him. His mind and mine — what little I had — 
seemed to run together. I had a son John, who was raised with 
Abe. Both were good boys, but I must say, both now being 
dead, that Abe was the best boy I ever saw or expect to see." 

Young Lincoln's time, however, was not all spent at the fire- 
side. His athletic frame was developed by hard work, and he 
celebrated his arrival at the age of twenty-one by breaking fifteen 
acres of new land for his father in Illinois, and splitting walnut 
rails to fence the same. 

Emerging from this home life, we find the future President 
making voyages upon the flat-boats of the Mississippi river, act- 
ing as clerk — though giving most of his time to reading, — master- 
ing the art of surveying, and at last elected to the state legislature 
and admitted to the bar. 

The secret of this marvelous life is forever hidden. Why did 
he choose to study while others were content to hunt or to loaf? 
We professional educators may take notice that the schools can- 
not monopolize the making of men. All that can be gained by 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge is a little knowledge, the habit 
of truthfulness which we call accuracy, and power of thought and 
of expression. These Lincoln acquired in his humble office by 
the most severe self-discipline. Defects of teacher or text-book 
were counter-balanced by the fidelity of the student. It matters 
little that his education began comparatively late in life; the im- 
portant thing is that it was continued with unwearied devotion to 
the day of his death. After he had already served in Congress he 
applied himself to the science of Logic, and spent several weeks in 
acquiring a more complete mastery of Euclid's Geometry. 

The principal of "rotation in office" is a vicious one, but its 
application in the case of Lincoln was overruled for good. He 
left Congress after a single term in order to give other aspirants a 
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chance, and meanwhile unconsciously prepared himself for his 
great mission. He had always been a royal good fellow among 
his comrads. Without "tarrying long at the wine," or touch- 
ing the seductive cigar, he was "the center and idol of every social 
group." His very presence was genial, and it was with hearty 
affection that his friends recognized his sturdy and delicate integ- 
rity and bestowed upon him the sobriquet of "Honest Abe." 
But during the time between his retirement from Congress and the 
debates with Douglas it was noticed that he seemed "always in 
haste to leave the bright circle which he was entertaining." Nar- 
rowly escaping appointments as Land Commissioner, and as Gov- 
ernor of Oregon Territory, he gave these precious years to the 
practice of his profession, and to reflection and study. 

His political career previous to his election had shown two 
things; his rare practical sagacity, and his readiness to sacrifice his 
personal interests to the interests of his friends or to the interests 
of the cause to which he was devoted. He had joined the Whigs 
when they were in a minority in Illinois, and had done much to- 
ward bringing that party into power in the state. He had taken 
the unpopular side upon the slavery question in the state legisla- 
ture and in Congress. He had beaten Douglas, the ablest Demo- 
cratic leader of his day, in his own state. 

And this victory was significant. Douglas was trying to per- 
form the regular political feat of riding two horses. He was at- 
tempting to lead the slave-holding Democracy of the South, and 
at flie same time to be elected to the Senate by the liberty-loving 
Democrats of Illinois. Lincoln forced him to cut loose from the 
South in order to hold his own at home. "Honest Abe" thus lost 
his own chance of election to the Senate, but he disrupted the Dem- 
ocratic party! 

Lincoln entered upon his great office at one of the darkest 
hours in all our history. With thirty-three states instead of thir- 
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teen the imperilled interests were far greater, while the saving 
forces to be relied upon were uncertain. The troubles of seventy 
years had come to a head. The opponents of the government 
were united and ready, while its friends were taken by surprise, 
irresolute. The prestige of both state-craft and war was with the 
new Confederacy already organized at Montgomery, Alabama. 
He had been elected by far less than a majority of the whole people, 
and he looked out upon a united South and a divided North. Un- 
der his predecessor treason had been suffered to mature its plots 
in the very capital, and high officials had used their power in pre- 
paring to subvert the government they had sworn to defend. The 
new president knew not on whom he could depend. Even Re- 
publican leaders like Greeley counseled that the North should say 
to the seceding states "Erring sisters, depart in peace." His way 
was hedged by assasins, so that he was forced to make a secret 
night journey from Harrisburg to the Capital. It seemed as though 
the government committed to him was already a wreck. 

History confirms his own judgment that he had before him a 
task greater than that of Washington. This thought was expres- 
sed in his address to his neighbors on leaving Springfield, as they 
stood with their heads bared to the falling snow-flakes. 

"My friends, no one. not in my situation, can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this part- 
ing. To this place and to the kindness of these people, I owe everything. Here I have lived 
a quarter of a century, and have passed from a young to an old man. Here my children have 
been born, and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return* 
with a task before me greater than that of Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine 
being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him who can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us confident- 
ly hope that all will yet be well. To his care commending you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell" 

And with this speech his task was already begun. We are 
now to mark the career of the rail-splitter as statesman, warrior, 
and diplomatist. His remarks at the various stopping places on 
the route, together with his inaugural, constitute a single oratori- 
cal effect which I shall venture to say is unmatched in history. It 
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was one long speech, delivered to the American people a paragraph 
at a time, and perused in telegram and newspaper with anxious 
attention. If the office of oratory is to persuade, this oratory was 
successful. The ultra secessionists no appeal could reach, but they 
were treated so fairly that none of their adherents were provoked 
to fresh zeal. But the people who were undecided — slow-think- 
ing people, whose prerogative it is to come in at the end and settle 
a matter — these were instructed and convinced. Many such men 
had voted against Lincoln through attachment to old parties, or 
the fear that he would introduce revolutionary measures. They 
were now led to see that revolutionary measures came from the 
other side. The simple speech at Springfield showed that the 
President-elect was not a hot-headed radical, not a trifler, and not 
a coward. Men were reminded that he was the constitutionally 
elected ruler, who might be replaced by another in four years, but 
whose forcible overthrow would open the flood-gate for they knew 
not what of anarchy. They were convinced that he meditated no 
invasion of the rights of the States, but proposed simply to defend 
government property and the Constitution. The old feelings of 
reverence for the Union, planted in their hearts by the fathers of 
the Revolution, and watered by the eloquence of Daniel Webster 
were enlisted against the Southern Confederacy. 

Thirty years ago, on Washington's birthday, Lincoln was 
speaking in Independence Hall at this very hour. The genius 
of the place rose within him, the spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
and his words were inspired and prophetic: 

"All the political views I entertain have been drawn, so far as I have been able to draw 
them, from the sentiments which originated in and were given to the world from this Hall. 
* * I have often inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was that sustained these 
colonies. It was not the mere matter of separation from the mother-land, but that sentiment 
in the Declaration of Independence which not only gave liberty to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world, for all future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all should have an equal 
chance. Now, my friends, can this country be saved on that basis? * * If this country 
cannot be saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I had rather be assassinated 
on this spot than surrender it." 
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In all these addresses Lincoln uttered not one foolish or im- 
proper word. He closed his inaugural by saying: 

"In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the govern- 
ment; while I have a most solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it. 

I am loath to dose. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic cords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

By the time these words reached the country probably more 
than half a million men who had not voted for Mr. Lincoln had re- 
solved to sustain him in his office. 

The same moderation characterized his conduct toward the 
members of his own party. He called his greatest rivals into the 
Cabinet, and none of them could feel jealous of a man who was so 
evidently devoid of personal ambition, and who really felt that 
he was but the humble instrument in the hand of Providence. It 
was his good fortune to be assisted by able ministers. Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Cameron, would have given dignity to any ad- 
ministration, but the back-woodsman out-topped them all. He 
surpassed them all in his grasp of fundamental principles, and in 
the ability both to read and to lead public opinion. 

The simple administration of the government has crushed 
more than one President. Lincoln attended to all this at a time 
when a million soldiers were supported in the field, and the expendi- 
ture for war alone reached the sum of $516,000,000 a year, and in 
addition met the higher question of State-craft, strategy, and 
diplomacy which were presented by a stupendous crisis. 

The same manly policy which secured the support of Douglas 
and the war Democrats saved the border states from drifting into 
the Rebellion. It was a signal triumph to bring the slave states 
of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri into line for the 
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Union, and to see West Virginia seceding from secession and rang- 
ing herself with the loyal North. The line of cleavage fell south 
of Mason and Dixon's line, and the battle fields of the civil war, 
save one, were on slave territory. 

We have next to view the self-taught man as a diplomatist. 
The French occupation of Mexico would seem to be a sufficient 
cause of anxiety for one administration, but all our foreign rela- 
tions were greatly strained by the civil war. It is now admitted 
that France and England, arguing, no doubt, from the feeble policy 
of Buchanan, were too hasty in recognizing the Confederate States 
as a belligerent power. On learning of their action Mr. Seward 
wrote a dispatch to our minister at the Court of St. James which 
asserted our rights in blunt and unambiguous terms. Seward was 
a more experienced statesman than Lincoln, but not so incapable 
of hasty action. The President took that dispatch and drew his 
pen through the harsher lines, inserted qualifying clauses, modified 
the instructions, and thus averted a serious foreign complication. 

So, too, when the enterprising Captain Wilkes, of our navy, 
overhauled a British steamer and dragged from her deck Mason 
and Slidell, rebel commissioners to England, though the whole 
country was ringing, with exultation, the President quietly re- 
marked, "I fear the traitors will prove to be 'white elephants/ 
We fought Great Britain in 1812 for doing precisely what Captain 
Wilkes has done. If Great Britain shall now protest against the 
act, we must give them up, apologize for the act as a violation of 
our doctrines, and thus forever bind her over to keep the peace in 
relation to neutrals." This was the policy actually pursued, un- 
popular at the time, but averting immediate calamity, and estab- 
lishing an important principle of international law. 

Nor must we omit to mention the exploits of this descendant 
of the Quakers as commander of the army and navy. He had a 
good Cabinet, but he had, at the beginning, a most wretched set 
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of generals. Seottwi 
of wooden guns, and among all the rest the Pmi d cnt ootid not 
find a man who poasrf d the qualities of a great commander. 
The first substantial Union victory was the c apture of Forts Hemy 
and Donleson by a soldier who was introduced to the country as 
"Unconditional Surrender Grant-" 



Mr. Lincoln changed generals often, but always with 
consideration for the soldiers who were displaced, and he rarely 
lost the service of an able man. He discussed all campaigns with 
his generals, and often directed their plans and m ov eme n ts. It is 
the opinion of competent judges that at the dose of the war he was 
as wefl qualified to plan a campaign as any man in America. 

The crowning act of his great career was not merely something 
which a happy chance gave him the opportunity of performing. 
It was something for which he had prepared the way, and which 
came, through his sagacity, in precisely the best manner. 

He failed in his attempts to induce the border states to abolish 
slavery and receive compensation from the government, but he 
succeeded in convincing the country that slavery was the cause of 
the war, and thus turning against it the hatred which existed against 
secession. He had rallied the people in defence of the Union, and 
he now showed them that the way to save the Union was to abolish 
slavery. With loyal armies in the field, and a triumphant party 
behind him, he had the power to abolish slavery in any way he 
pleased; but he showed his conscientious regard for the Constitu- 
tion, as well as for a just expediency, by basing the measure wholly 
upon the necessities of war, and confining emancipation to terri- 
tory in actual rebellion. This wise course reduced the objections 
and opposition to a minimum. 

And he gave the Negro an opportunity to help himself. Treat- 
ed at first as property which was contraband of war, "Sambo" 
soon made himself popular with the soldiers, and after the procla- 
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mation he became a soldier himself. This was the bold and finally 
effective stroke of Mr. Lincoln. It strengthened the army, and 
convinced the last doubters at home. "Men who are good enough 
to be soldiers," they said, "are too good to be slaves." 

Our leader lived to see the beginnings of a triumph propor- 
tioned to all the costs and burdens of the war. Emancipation did 
break the back-bone of the rebellion; and the death of the rebellion, 
through emancipation, meant a victory for all mankind. 

This was Mr. Lincoln's view of the contest from the beginning. 
The very fact that he was intensely American made him sympa- 
thetic with all the world. The true American needs no foreign 
travel to liberalize his mind. We call Webster the great expounder 
of the Constitution. But Lincoln expounded the Constitution, 
and the American idea, more profoundly, and in words which live 
in the hearts of the common people, as he stood among the graves 
at Gettysburg. 

"Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation* conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and) so dedicated, can long endure. * * We here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

He lived to see the success of this great world-experiment. 
From the day of emancipation rebellion wanted. Gettysburg 
was consecrated by a great victory, and with the fall of Vicksburg 
the Mississippi "ran unvexed to the sea." Sheridan was in the 
saddle; Hooker despoiled the eagle's nest at Chattanooga; Sher- 
man cut a swath sixty miles wide through Georgia, and "captured 
Charleston by turning his back upon it." He called for helpers, 
and again and again he was greeted by the chorus 

"We're coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand strong." 

His administration was vindicated by a triumphant reelection 
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in which he carried every loyal state save little Delaware and New 
Jersey, and Kentucky. 

The Confederacy, which had started out with every advantage 
and with abundant bluster, slowly collapsed. The blockade be- 
came absolute, and the hope of foreign intervention failed. Con- 
federate money bacame worthless; flour in Richmond was of poor 
quality, and the price was $1,000 a barrel! The rank and file who 
had been dragged into the rebellion by tyrannical leaders began to 
desert. The end is near, for the rebels themselves are over- 
coming their prejudices and propose to arm the slaves in defence 
of the Confederacy! 

Sunday morning, April 2d, 1865, Jefferson Davis is sitting in 
his J>ew at church. Richmond is quiet, and few people are aware 
that Mrs. Davis has sent her furniture to auction, and started for 
the far South. An officer walks up the aisle and hands Davis 
a telegram. Davis reads it, and then staggers out of church. Lee 
is in the "last ditch." "My lines are broken in three places," he 
says, "and Richmond must be evacuated this evening." 

Gradually the streets in which traffic has long been dead or 
stagnant become once more as animated as in the palmy days of 
Southern prosperity. There is a treading of feet, a murmur of 
voices, and at last a wild roar and rush of vehicles to the railway 
stations. The archives of the Confederacy are placed in boxes. 
The governor and legislature of Virginia depart in a canal boat, 
Davis and his cabinet in a freight car. 

It is still a slave city. One Lumpkin, the old and reliable 
keeper of the slave-traders' jail, a structure which had witnessed 
as much sorrow as the Bastile, is looking after his property, He 
hustles out some fifty men, women and children — a frightened, 
weeping throng — and chaining them two and two, cracks his whip 
over the last slave-coffie which will ever tread the soil of America. 
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But he is too late. The trains have no room for such freight. 
Slavery is in the last gasp. It cannot take another step! 

One after another the gun-boats in the river are blown up, and 
then the flames appear in the immense warehouses. (Such scenes 
as this are not common in America.) As authority relaxes lawless- 
ness and hunger walk the streets. The stores are plundered, and 
no effort is made to arrest the flames. 

And now return, ye spirits of Pinckney and Calhoun, to wit- 
ness this scene! Think of it, ye Northern Democrats who eight 
months ago resolved in your convention that the war was a failure! 
Note, it ye Southern sympathizers across the sea, ye holders of 
Confederate bonds! Look back upon it, ye fugitive chiefs of a 
"lost cause!" Here come the Federal troops to take possession, 
to restore order, to arrest the flames. Their sabres are flashing in 
the morning sun; their banners fly as gaily as though they had 
never lost acquaintances with the Southern breezes; their bugles 
sound the national airs again; and (there is poetic justice and every 
other kind of justice in it) — they are black men who come riding 
into Richmond! 

The tramp of armies is followed by the march of law. Con- 
gress has already submitted a new amendment, and before this 
year, 1865, has died it will be a part of the Constitution. Read it: 

"Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction." 

"How they pale- 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, — 
To this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law. 
And the wrath of man is praise." 

And this success was graced with a great clemency. Lee asks 
what terms of surrender may be hoped for. He is talking with 
"Unconditional Surrender Grant," but he is unconditional sur- 
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render Grant no longer. The North has not been pursuing slave- 
holders — it has been pursuing slavery and rebellion, and now that 
these are dead General Grant is ready to feed Lee's starving troops, 
to allow every officer to retain his side-arms, to parole the men 
who have striven for four years to destroy the government, and 
even to give them their horses that they may the sooner reach their 
homes, and be better furnished for resuming the pursuits of peace. 

There remained one thing more which the Preserver of his 
country could do in her behalf. We expected a great deal of him, 
but we did not expect that. He had accomplished the task greater 
than that of Washington; he had restored the nation, and for the 
first time carried out the full intention of the fathers; he had trod- 
den that long and toilsome way from the log hut at HodgensviUe 
where his life began (a village which can not be found on any map) 
to the head of a grateful nation triumphing in a great world-con- 
test through his leadership; and finally as the high priest of the 
people he had confessed the sins of the North and of the South in 
the sublime words of his second inaugural, and summoned all pa- 
triots to join in binding up the wounds of the nation; — having done 
all this, Providence assigned him one thing more to do for his coun- 
try — to die for her. 

On the very day when we began to celebrate our triumph, the 
day on which the Stars and Stripes were raised again above the dis- 
mantled wall of Fort Sumter, Lincoln was shot. The nation was 
weeping tears of joy, and they were turned to tears of anguish in a 
night. We do not need to interpret such providences as that. 
We say that they are a part of an all-wise plan, and there we stop, 
We know, however, that God produces rare and wonderful effects 
upon human hearts by such dispensations. They stand quite 
apart from ordinary deaths, occurring as we say "in the course of 
nature." We are somewhat prepared for the death of the aged, or 
those who are long ill. Before they go we have propped our lives 
with other supports. We look upon them as ripe for the grand tran- 
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sition. But when those who are in the midst of life's duties are 
snatched away we feel as though they had been translated, while 
our souls, from the wounds of separation, must bleed to death. 
And such a separation, above all others, leaves the image of the 
lost one ineffaceable upon our hearts. Such was the death of Henry 
of Navarre in France. Such was the death of William of Orange 
in the Netherlands. 

So we must believe that the moral effects of Lincoln's death 
were precious in God's sight. It certainly prevented any unseem- 
ly exultation over the victory of the North. It made treason more 
odious than a thousand executions could have done. The assassin 
found rebels who would conceal him, but none who would commend 
his act. And it has left to the world the picture of the great Li- 
berator as he was at the moment of his prime and of his triumph. 

Secretary Stanton broke the silence which fell in the death 
chamber when the wounded man ceased to breathe, by saying, 
"Now he belongs to the ages." 

He had been so self-effacing, he had so maintained the position 
of a humble instrument of a great cause, that in our eagerness to 
follow that cause to its triumph we had scarcely paused to notice 
what a leader we possessed, or to realize how we loved him. But 
now, with the wreath of an unmatched earthly victory, and the 
halo of a heavenly triumph upon it, his fame rose colossal before 
the world. The tongue of detraction was silenced forever. It is 
hard to believe that this gentle, forbearing, devoted man had been 
dogged with vilifying epithets and scurrilous caricature. But 
he was beyond it now. The London Punch had been foremost in 
this work of slander, and here is its manly recantation: 

"Beside this corpse that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew. 

Between the mourners at the head and feet, 
Say, scnrril jester, is there room for you? 

Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer. 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen, 

To make me own this kind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men." 
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Foreign nations were now prompt to recognize his merits. 
But more significant than official acts were the spontaneous tri- 
butes of individuals and of the common people. Queen Victoria 
wrote to Mrs. Lincoln "as a widow to a widow," The students 
of Paris raised a two-cent subscription for a gold medal. It was 
struck in Switzerland, for there was a despotism in Paris. Their 
message was, "Tell her the heart of France is in that little box." 
An Austrian deputy wrote, "Among my people his memory has 
already assumed superhuman proportions; he has become a myth, 
a type of ideal democracy." 

The South soon recognized him as her friend, too. General 
Longstreet hails him as 'the greatest man of Rebellion times, the 
one matchless among fifty millions." 

If the blessings of the poor can soothe one's last slumber, his 
rest is sweet. Four million freedmen mourned as a father him who 
had been the Moses of their race, and who, like Moses, was forbid- 
den to enter with his people into the promised land of peace. 

It requires no prophet to forecast his fame. It rests upon great 
acts, great works, a representative position, and a great character. 

His great acts are recorded in the Constitution, and in the 
map of his country, and in the changed status of two races. They 
are as wide-reaching in their effects as any act of man. He spoke 
the universal language of genius — the speech in which God's 
mightiest speak to each other and to the world across the centuries. 
He may never have heard of Pittacus, but he paraphrased that 
wise man's saying, "Victory should not be stained with blood." 
He was not privileged to read the boast of Pericles, but he made 
the same when he said, "I have planted a thorn in no man's bosom." 

His character — that rare blending of Christian modesty, ear- 
nestness, and liberality, is reflected in his own matchless motto: 
"With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as god gives us to see the right." 
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He fulfills better than any other man whom we know so well 
the Athenian definition of a statesman : "The man who understands 
the situation, who can explain it to others, and who is above all 
personal considerations." 

He was the exponent of the best spirit of his country and of 
his age. But more than that, he is a representative of humanity. 
We cannot monopolize him. "He belongs to the ages" — not to 
America, not to the ninteenth century, but to the ages. He has 
all the marks of greatness upon him. He is canonized alike by the 
scholar and by the clown, by the select few and by the omnipotent 
many. And it is no fickle choice, no misplaced idolatry. No man 
will ever pause to revere the memory of Lincoln without being 
made better. 
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DEATH OF A WITNESS OF THE TRAGEDY 

(From ike New York Sun, December 6, 1916) 

COL. WILLIAM WITHERS, who was leader of the orchestra 
in Ford's Theatre in Washington the night Lincoln was shot 
there, died yesterday afternoon in the Home for Incurables, 
182d street and Third avenue. He was 80 years old, and fifty 
years ago was a composer and musical director of recognized ability. 
He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Louise Best, of Rye, N. Y. 

Col. Withers was stabbed by Booth when he got in the assas- 
sin's path after the shooting, and it was he who gave the first ac- 
curate and coherent information to the police after the tragedy, and 
led them to set out immediately after Booth. Booth bought Col. 
Withers a drink just before the show began that night, and several 
times he saw Booth rambling about the theatre. 

A song called "Honor to Our Soldiers," written by Col. Withers 
was to ha^e bfeeb suiig that night in honor of President Lincoln's 
presence. There was some delay in staging the song, which was 
scheduled to be sung between the acts, and after the second act 
Col. Withers went back of the stage to find out about the delay. 
This is how he told the story of the shooting as he recalled it a few 
years ago: 

<r When I reached the stage floor I saw several members of the 
company gathered in the wings at the stage manager's entrance, 
among them Stage Manager Wright. In my way was Edward 
Spangler, a scene shifter, a hanger-on of the house. He stood by 
the box that contained the gas governor controlling the entire 
lighting of the house. The lid of the box was open. I did not 
think anything of the incident at the time, but it was Spangler's 
part in the conspiracy to shut off the gas and throw the house into 
darkness the instant he heard Booth's shot. 
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I told Spangier to step aside and took his place beside the 
governor* I closed the lid of the box and rested my arm on it 
while I began talking to the stage manager about my song. He 
blew the whistle for the scene to change and Spangier was obliged 
to rush off to his position, and all the persons standing in the en- 
trance had to leave. I turned to go bade to my place, and had just 
taken the first step down the stairs leading underneath the stage 
when I heard a pistol shot. 

I heard the sound of something falling out on the stage, follow- 
ed by sounds of jumps crossing the floor. There suddenly appeared 
through the entrance a wild man with a dagger in his hand. It was 
Booth. His hair appeared to be standing on end. His face had a 
look of ferocity. His eyes were protruding from their sockets. 
He turned and saw me. 

' Let me pass! Let me pass!' he exclaimed. He made a rush 
at me and his waving dagger cut a gash through the left side of my 
coat, but did not touch my skin. He kept pushing on in such a 
hysterical manner that I could not get out of his way. Again the 
dagger cut into my clothes, this time on my shoulder, inflicting a 
slight flesh wound. 

'Damn you!' he cried, and gave me a tremendous shove, 
knocking me sprawling to the floor, at the same time nrnlnng a 
lunge at me with the dagger. By this time people were yelling 
and rushing toward us. There were cries of 'Kill him! Lynch him ! 
The death blow he intended for me was never delivered. He jerk- 
ed the stage door open and closed it after him, but before he closed 
it I saw the head of a horse and "Peanut John" holding the bridle. 

An officer led me on the stage and pointed to the President's 
box. Mr. Lincoln's body had slid down in the chair/ 
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BEFORE LINCOLN WAS A GREAT MAN 

THE turbulent, perplexing times just before the Civil War, the 
days of slavery agitation, of the "under-ground railway ," and 
secession talk, the formation of the great Republican party, 
peculiarly interesting because of the sharp reverses which that par* 
ty has recently suffered, and the terrifying years of the War of Se- 
cession, itself — these are all tending rapidly to lose vividness in the 
memory of a generation that finds itself facing problems more nu- 
merous and no less puzzling. People called upon to make up 
their minds about Trusts, graft in and out of public life, Govern- 
ment control of public utilities, the tango, votes for women, the 
usefulness of the church, scientific marriage according to law, and 
independent alliance according to inclination, immigration, social 
injustice and waste, the high cost of things in general, whether the 
theatre shall be too alluring to be uplifting or too uplifting to be 
alluring, and the Progressive party, find themselves somewhat 
busy for pondering incidents of half a century ago. The emotions 
of those days have passed with the conditions that produced them; 
only a few people live who know what they were like. The events 
themselves have attained the neglected importance of history. It 
is pleasant, consequently, to find occasionally one who can give 
force again to their lesson of simple living and intense devotion 
to a cause, through the memory of personalties, always of interest 
even after the affairs in which they moved here have yielded their 
place in the public mind. 

Life on an old-time court circuit, the lively political campaigns 
which sounded the death knell of the Whig party and produced the 
Republican party from the opposition of the Democrats, the striv- 
ing of factions in the South, and many other observations of the 
personal aspect of the affairs of the '50's and early '60's are given 
in a volume of recollections by Jane Martin Johns, writing of that 
period in Illinois, in a book of memoirs publishd by the Decatur 
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Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Through 
many pages of the book is felt the personality of Abraham Lincoln 
in those less well-known years of his life when he was, in quiet, al- 
most unconscious power, dominating the political and legal circles 
in which he found himself and moving surely toward the day when 
he would be named as 'The railsplitter candidate" for President 
in I860. Many an incident of his years as a lawyer, just rising 
from obscurity, casting light upon the character of the man who 
was to be misunderstood, hated, and revered as the great indivi- 
dual of his time, are given in the book in the course of its comment. 
The period, as Mrs. Johns pictures it, may be said to find its unity 
in Lincoln's life. 

It is a fascinating description of him which she gives in her 
first chapter on her personal recollections of him. "It is sixty-two 
years/ 1 she writes, "since I first met Mr. Lincoln, at that time a 
semi-obscure lawyer and politician, nowhere towering above his 
fellows except in stature. He had the local status of an honest, 
genial man, too honest, too kind, too genial ever to become a suc- 
cess in the world, His personal appearance and dress were not 
sufficiently marked to be remembered, yet I think no man ever 
knew him and forgot him." The story of Lincoln's first political 
speech, given in Decatur in reply to a Democratic stump speaker 
who had attacked the Old Line Whigs, with whom Lincoln was then 
allied, is a significant forecast of his later character in public life. 
Lincoln had come in from his plowing to hear the speaking, and is 
described as follows: "Very tall and thin; wore a 'hickory' shirt 
with collar of same, turned back at his throat; a broad-brimmed 
straw hat with a piece fringed out at one side, and a black string 
tied around the crown to make it fit the head, and very tight tow- 
linen pants, much above his bare feet and ankles." When ,the 
speaker finished, Lincoln was so stfrred by the attack on his party 
that he jumped up on the splintery stump of a tree which had been 
blown down, and won the cheers of the crowd with his refutation 
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of the charges. The only sign that he gave of his discomfort was 
in constantly shifting his position to ease his bare feet. It is of in- 
terest that the square in Decatur where this first speech was given 
now bears his name. 

LINCOLN AS A CIRCUIT LAWYER 

"When I first knew Mr. Lincoln," writes Mrs. Johns, "he was 
forty years old, had been a member of the State Legislature and of 
Congress, had travelled the circuit with men of culture and refine- 
ment, had met great statesmen and elegant gentlemen; and the un- 
gainliness of the pioneer, if he ever had it, had worn off and his 
manner was that of a gentleman of the old school, unaffected, un- 
ostentatious. His dress, like his manner, was suited to the occas- 
sion, but was evidently a subject to which he gave little thought. 
It was certainly unmarked by any notable peculiarity. It was the 
fashion of the day for men to wear large shawls, and Mr. Lincoln's 
shawl, very large, very soft, and very fine, is the only article of his 
dress that has left the faintest impression on my memory." This 
is a picture of the Lincoln of the court circuit which effectively de- 
stroys that of an uncouth and rude-mannered giant that has been 
only too common. Mrs. Johns tells how her piano arrived in De- 
catur in court week; how it was Mr. Lincoln who led in the work 
of unloading it from the wagon, amid the jeering advice of the cir- 
cle of judges and lawyers, and how she gave a concert in the even- 
ing as a reward for his services. "As a finale," she says, "I sang 
'He doeth all things well/ after which Mr. Lincoln, in a veiy grave 
manner, thanked me for the evening's entertainment and said: 
'Don't let us spoil that song for any other music to-night/ Many 
times afterwards I sang that song for Mr. Lincoln and for Gov- 
vernor Oglesby, with whom it was also a favorite." 

How Lincoln felt about slavery in the years long before the 
Emancipation Proclamation is interestingly shown in stories of his 
work in the campaign of 1854 in Illinois, when the repeal of the 
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Missouri Compromise and the admission of Kansas and Nebraska 
to the Union, under Douglas's doctrine of squatter souvereignty, 
were arousing widespread feeling. Lincoln was a candidate for 
the United States Senate, having entered the arena after eight 
years, only because he believed a great principle was at stake. His 
conviction was that "the question at issue is the nation; not slavery, 
but the establishment of a slave-holding empire in the South, which 
should embrace the entire Northwest, Our fight from this time 
is not against slavery, but for the preservation of the Union, not 
to free the black man, but to hold free territory for white men," 
His feeling toward slavery was one of extreme repulsion; but he 
said, "I am not an abolitionist. God in his own good time will 
find a way to rid the nation of its curse, but emancipation is a grave 
question which Divine wisdom only can solve." 

THE KEENEST OF POLITICIANS 

Lincoln's thorough knowledge of men and wonderful memory 
of the peculiarities of the individual were most impressive quali- 
ties, writes Mrs. Johns. "He had travelled the circuit for so many 
years, when court week was every man's holiday, that he knew the 
people collectively and individually, and was prepared to diagnose 
the politics and prejudice of every man of influence in every pre- 
cinct, and to describe the special treatment for his case. Mr. Lin- 
coln wrote many letters of advice and instruction regarding the 
conduct of that legislative campaign, in which he showed remark- 
able insight into the impulses as well as the motives that may be 
used in influencing men. These letters were so intimate and so 
personal that he advised their destruction as soon as read. If 
they could have been preserved they might have been used as a 
valuable lesson in honest political tactics/ 9 

How Lincoln, after having fought to get a legislature of the 
right elements, gave up his personal chance for the Senatorship in 
order that the cause he believed in might succeed, is given as a bit 
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of unwritten history. It was Mrs. Johns who overheard in her 
hotetaoom a plot of the regular Democrats to get support for their 
candidate, Gov. Mattison, in return for political favors, and who 
carried the news to Lincoln and his colleagues. Five irregular or 
"anti-Douglas" Democrats were pledged to vote for Lyman Trum- 
bull; and Lincoln's immediate decision was to throw the support 
of his followers, who, till then, had been casting the largest vote in 
the convention, to Trumbull. The result was that Trumbull was 
elected by just the needed number of votes. Lincoln's second cam- 
paign for a Senatorship two years later as the Republican candiate 
against Douglas is also described. Although defeated as a result 
of his frank expression of opinion in the great series of debates 
against Douglas, Lincoln forced his opponent to side with the slave- 
holding interests of the South to such an extent that his defeat 
later as a candidate for President was certain. 

Decatur, according to Mrs. Johns, was the real birthplace of 
the Republican party, after the election of Trumbull had proved 
a deathblow to the Whig party in Illinois. The fight for admitting 
Kansas as a slave State had unified the anti-slavery sentiment, but 
there was as yet no distinct organization or party name. The edi- 
tors of Illinois had arranged a meeting at Decatur to organize the 
anti-Nebraska forces, when a fight on similar lines came up, the 
meeting receiving the endorsement of twenty-five papers, many 
of which had formerly been Democratic. The convention met and 
adopted a series of resolutions for the forming of a new party "to 
be named the Republican party," and appointed a central committee 
with power to call a State Convention. A banquet was given in 
the evening for the christening of the political infant, and Lincoln 
as an invited guest made the speech of the affair. The Pittsburgh 
convention, says Mrs. Johns, effected a national organization on 
the same day; but the name was a Decatur product, and Abraham 
Lincoln was its sponsor. It was this party which was eventually 
to raise him to the office of Presdent. 
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LAUNCHING THE " BAIL-SPUTTER" BOOM 

To Richard J. Oglesby, of Decatur, asserts Mrs. Johns, must 
be conceded the honor of creating the candidacy of Abraham Lin- 
coln for the Presidency of the United States in the Illinois State 
Convention of I860, and for launching his boom as "the rail-split- 
ter candidate/' the title which carried the enthusiasm of his own 
party like a whirlwind and which was fraught with such tremendous 
power of arousing prejudice and antagonism in the South. Ogles- 
by had known and honored Lincoln, and was convinced of his fit- 
ness for the highest office in the land. He got the idea of present- 
ing Lincoln as the representative candidate of free labor, a personal 
example of the possibilities for a poor man in a free state. It 
must be remembered that Lincoln had a reputation for poor suc- 
cess as a worker; but Oglesby set out to find some one thing that 
would be emblematic of his rise from obscurity and would catch 
the sympathy of the working people. Finally he met an old man, 
John Hanks, with whom he knew Lincoln had worked on a farm; 
and he asked Hanks what kind of work "Abe" used to be good at. 

"Well, not much of any kind but dreaming," replied Hanks, 
"but he did help me split a lot of rails when we made the clearing 
twelve miles west of here." 

This was enough for Oglesby. He started out with Hanks to 
find some of the original rails that Lincoln had made; and he took 
two of them home and hid them in his barn till the day of the con- 
vention. It was arranged that Hanks should carry the rails into 
the convention, with a banner nailed across them, reading: 

"Abraham Lincoln, The Railsplitter Candidate for President 
in 1860. Two rails from a lot of 3,000 made in 1830 by John Hanks 
and Abe Lincoln." 

Those two fence ntils smashed the Seward boom. The con- 
vention passed a resolution endorsing Lincoln as the party's choice 
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for President and instructing the delegates to work for him in the 
National Convention. The enthusiasm with which the rail-framed 
banner was greeted is aid to be almost without parallel in political 
history, not excepting the demonstration for the bandanna candi- 
date in Chicago in 1912. The roof was literally cheered off — at 
least, the excitement kept up until part of the awning over the plat- 
form fell on the heads of the shouting, hat-tossing men below. The 
rails were ever present in the campaign from that time forward. 
It is interesting that the whole affair was an entire surprise to Lin- 
coln, who had to be dragged out from a quiet nap in the back room 
of his friend Peake's jewelry store, where he had retired for a few 
minutes' rest. His first remark upon being rushed on the plat- 
form of the convention and confronted with the rails was: "Gen- 
tlemen, John and I did split some rails down there, and if these are 
not the identical rails, we certainly made some quite as good." 

HOW THE SOUTH IMAGINED LINCOLN 

The North took up Oglesby's idea at once; but the slave- 
holders of the South refused scornfully to endorse a man who did 
work that a "nigger" could do as well. Lincoln's personal reputa- 
tion was thus put before political questions, and through ridicule 
and misrepresentation his name was made an offence to polite so- 
ciety . Mrs. Johns tells of a trip through the South, and of some 
of the opinions of Lincoln which she encountered. The States 
were seceding, the Southerners, said, because they would not be 
ruled by "poor white trash," a railsplitter, a country bumpkin, and 
worst of all, an Abolitionist. Mrs. Johns asked one man if he had 
read any of Lincoln's speeches ; and his reply was : "No, I wouldn't 
touch them with the tongs." When she declared Lincoln fit for 
any society in the land, another lady said in an aside: "Yes, in any 
barroom." When she quoted Lincoln's speeches to prove him not 
an Abolitionist, they called him a hypocrite; and when she said that 
he was not an unusually homely man and dressed as well as the 
average man on the boat on which she was then travelling, she was 
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asked, "Do you mean the average deck-hand?" Her assertion 
that Lincoln was one of the most interesting men he had ever met 
and one of the best talkers was met with a formal bow from one of 
the men and the remark, "I should not have supposed that you 
were interested in ribald stories." 

The excitement and uncertainty in the South in this period 
are vividly described in stories of how the storekeepers were selling 
out all goods not staple for almost any price that a customer would 
offer in gold, and how every one was preparing for war. Men of 
intelligence and good standing would ask Mrs. Johns such questions 
as if Lincoln could read, whether he always went barefooted, if he 
had a negro wife, if he did look like a baboon. One middle-aged 
merchant said: "Louisiana would not have seceded if the North 
had elected a gentleman for President; but we can't stand Lincoln, 
a mere laborer, who don't know his letters." Only one man, in 
private, told Mrs. Johns of how he had met Lincoln, and of the 
impression that the real man made. 

"I went," he said, "determined to know the truth about the 
man and his purposes, and would to God I could make these people 
see him as I saw him. I am convinced that under no circumstances 
will Lincoln make any aggressive movement towards the South. 
He is fair and honest, and, while he intends to preserve the Union, 
he will never countenance interference with the constitutional 
rights of any State. Mr. Lincoln's parting words to me were: 
'You may assure your people that, unless the South herself strikes 
a blow at the Union, all her institutions will be as safe under my 
Administration as under Mr. Buchanan's.' I dared, after I came 
home, to say aloud that Mr. Lincoln is a gentleman and a patriot, 
and in consequence my life is in danger every hour, and I have been 
obliged to hire a guard to watch my store night and day to keep 
my own clerks from setting it afire." 

The hard years of the war, when the continued persecution 
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and vilification of Lincoln's rabid Southern antagonists turned 
the pleasure of his success at the polls into bitterness; how he bore 
even the doubt and mistrust of his friends, finally to win his satis- 
faction in the success of the cause of the Union, after the four rack- 
ing years of bloodshed, is told in the closing pages of the chapters 
on Lincoln. His reward came in the approval of what he had 
stood for and done. Before assassination brought his final sacri- 
fice to patriotism, he had seen the chains struck from the limbs of 
three million slaves, and the end of the struggle which his wisdom 
patience, and steady devotion had brought to successful issue. 
His death found him recognized as the man in whom were most 
nobly expressed the highest ideals of his time. 
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A FTER the eyes that looked, the lips that spake 
JLm, Here, from the shadows of impending death, 
Those words of solemn breath, 
What voice may fitly break 
The silence doubly hallowed, left by him? 
We can but bow the head, with eyes grown dim, 
And, as a nation's litany repeat 
The phrase his martyrdom hath made complete, 
Noble as then, but now more sadly sweet; 
"Let us, the Living, rather dedicate 
Ourselves to this unfinished work, which th^y 
Thus far advanced so nobly on it way, 

And save the perilled State! 
Let us, upon this field where they, the brave, 
Their last full measure of devotion gave, 
Highly resolve they have not died in vain! 
That, under God, the Nation's later birth 
Of freedom and the Nation's gain 
Of their own Sovereignty, shall never wane 
And perish from the circle of the earth!" 
From such a perfect text, shall Song aspire 
To light her faded fire, 
And into wandering music turn 
Its virtue, simple, sorrowful, and stern? 
His voice all elegies anticipated; 
For whatsoe'er the strain, 
We hear that one refrain; 
"We consecrate ourselves to them, the Consecrated!" 

— Bayard Taylor. 
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PREFACE 

AS the Charles II charter of "Carolina" (including both North 
j£X and South, and the present Georgia) was granted only in 
1663, and no permanent settlements of any considerable 
size were made for several years) this is one of the earliest known 
descriptions of the region. It is extremely rare, a letter from Mr. 
W. B. Rye, of the British Museum to the late Charles C. Jones, Jr., 
of Augusta, says: "I regret that I cannot ascertain anything, be- 
yond the existence of a copy in the Museum, of the tract by "T. A." 

The author certainly takes rank with Munchausen in his florid 
account of the earthly Paradise which he describes, and his positive 
assertion of the humming-bird's whirr being plainly audible half 
a mile away, equals anything ever put forth by Pinto or any other 
Ananias. 

No greater contrast to the flowery account of the semi-tropical 
Eden which he pictures, can be imagined than the plain straight- 
forward story by the hardy seaman, master of the Nottingham, of 
the hideous sufferings of the shipwrecked crew on the iron-bound 
coast of Maine, over two centuries ago. Boon Island is off the 
coast of the town of York, Maine and now has a lighthouse on its 
rocky shore — had it existed in 1710 the Nottingham might have 
escaped her fate. Like the Carolina pamphlet, this one is extreme- 
ly scarce, and has not before been reprinted. 
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TO THE 

READER 

READER, 

YO U may please to understand, that the first Discovery of this 
Country was at the Charge of King Henry the Seventh, as you 
will find in this Book; and that as it hath pleased God to add 
such a Jewel to the Crown of England, so I doubt not but in a few 
years it will prove the most Beneficial to the Kingdom in General of 
any Colony yet Planted by the English, which is the more probable 
from the great Concourse that daily arrives there. From the other 
Plantations, as well as from England, Ireland, &c. being drawn and 
invited thither by the Healthfulness of Mr, Delicacy of Fruits, the likely- 
hood of Wines, Oyls and Silks, and the great Variety of other Natural 
commodities within specified, which well considered, will sufficiently 
evidence the Truth of what I assert; that I may contribute what lies 
in my power for a further Satisfaction to those Gentlemen that are 
curious concerning the Country of Carolina, they may find a small 
Description thereof, with a Map of the first Draught, Published by 
Mr. Richard Blome, and Printed for Dorman Newman in the Year 
1678 in Octavo, and one larger in Mr. Ogleby's America; since the 
publishing of these, there is by the Order of the Lords Proprietors newly 
published in one large Sheet of Paper, a very spacious Map of Caro- 
lina, with its Rivers, Harbors, Plantations, and other Accommoda- 
tions, from the latest Survey, and best Informations, with a large and 
particular Description of the Entrances into Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers; this Map to be sold for Is. by Joel Gascoyne, near Wapping 
Old Stairs, and Robert Green in Budge Row London, 1682. 
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A 

Compleat Discovery 

OF THE 

State of Carolina; 

In the YEAR 1682. 

THE Discourses of many Ingenious Travellers who have late- 
ly seen this part of the West Indies have for Salubrity of 
Air, Fertility of Soyl, for the Luxuriant and Indulgent Bles- 
sings of Nature, justly rendered Carolina Famous. That since 
my Arrival at London I have observed many with pleasing Ideas 
and Contemplations, as if ravish t with Admiration, discourse of 
its Pleasures: Whilst others more actively prest and stimulated, 
have with vehement and ardent Desires willingly resolved to haz- 
ard their Lives, Families, and Fortunes to the Mercy of Wind, Seas 
and Storms, to enjoy the Sweets of so desirable a Being. 

Having spent near three Years Abroad, in which time I had 
a fair Opportunity of a Survey of great part of our English America 
you my Worthy Friend, knowing in what Character, I went abroad, 
and understanding of my being at Carolina, did obligingly request 
that at Leisure I would collect such Notices of my own whilst there, 
with those Remarques and Observations which I had learnt from 
the most Able and Ingenious Planters, who have had their Resi- 
dence on the place from its first being Colonized, you desiring to be 
assured whether the true State of the Country did answer the Re- 
ports of Common Fame. Which in Compliance with, and in Obe- 
dience to your Commands, I have undertaken. 

Carolina derives her name either from our present Illustrious 
Monarch, under whose glorious Auspices it was first establisht an 
English Colony, in the Year One Thousand Six Hundred and Seven- 
ty, and under whose benign and happy Influence it now prospers 
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6 CAROLINA; OR A DESCRIPTION OP 

and flourishes, or from Charles the Ninth of that Name King of 
France, in whose Reign a Colony of French Protectants were trans- 
ported thither, at the encouragement of Gaspar Coligni, Admiral 
of that Kingdom; the place of their first Settlement named in 
Honour of their Prince Arx Carolina; but not long after, that Colo- 
ny, with Monsieur RSbauU their leader, were by the Spaniard at 
once cut off and destroyed. Since which nor French nor Spaniard 
have made any Attempt for its Re-Settlement Carolina is the 
Northernmost part of the spacious and pleasant Province of Florida; 
it lies in the Northern temperate Zone, between the latitude of 
Twenty Nine, and Thirty Six Degrees, and Thirty Minutes. It's 
bounded on the East with the AUantick, or Northern, on the West 
with the Pacifick or Southern Ocean, on the North with Virginia, 
on the South with the remaining part of Florida. The Air of so 
serene and excellent a temper, that the Indian Natives prolong 
their days to the Extremity of Old Age. And where the English 
hitherto have found no Distempers either Epidemical or Mortal, 
but what have had their Rise from Excess or Origine from Intem- 
perance. In July and August they have sometimes Touches of 
Agues and Fevers, but not violent, of short continuance, and never 
Fatal. English Children there born, are commonly strong and 
lusty, of sound Constitutions and fresh ruddy Complexions. The 
Seasons are regularly disposed according to Nature's Laws; the 
Summer not so torrid, hot and burning as that of their Southern, 
nor the Winter so rigorously sharp and cold, as that of their North- 
ern Neighbours. In the Evenings and Mornings of December and 
January, thin congealed Ice, with hoary Frosts sometimes appear; 
but as soon as the Sim elevates her self above the Horizon, as soon 
they disappear and vanish; snow having been seen but twice in 
ten Years, or from its first being settled by the English. 

The Soil near the Sea, of a Mould Sandy, farther distant more 
clayey, or Sand and Clay mixt; the Land lies upon a Level in fifty 
or sixty Miles round, having scarce the least Hill or Eminency. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THAT COUNTRY 7 

It's cloathed with odoriferous and fragrant Woods, flourishing 
in perpetual and constant Verdures, viz. the lofty Pine, the sweets 
smelling Cedar and Cyprus Trees, of both which are composed good- 
ly Boxes, Chests, Tables, Scrittores, and Cabinets. The Dust 
and Shavings of Cedar, laid amongst Linnen or Woollen, destroys 
the Moth and all Verminous Insects. It never rots, breeding no 
Worm by which many other Woods are consumed and destroyed. 
Of Cedar there are many sorts; this in Carolina is esteemed of equal 
Goodness for Grain, Smell and Colour with the Bermudian Cedar, 
which of all the West Indian is esteemed the most excellent; that 
in the Caribbe Islands and Jamaica being of a coarser kind, Oyl 
and the Spirit of Wine penetrating it; but with this they make 
Heading for their Casks which the sharpest and most searching 
Liquors does not pierce. With the Berry of the Tree at Bermudaz, 
by Decoction, they make a very wholesome and sovereign Drink. 
This Tree in the Sacred Writ is famous, especially those of Lebanon, 
for their Stately Stature; but those in the West Indies I observed 
to be of a low and humble height. The Sassafrass is a Medicinal 
Tree, whose Bark and Leaves yield a pleasing Smell. It profits 
in all Diseases of the Blood, and Liver, particularly in all Venereal 
and Scorbutick Distempers. There are many other Fragrant 
smelling trees, the Myrtle, Bay and Lawrel, several Others to us 
wholly unknown. Fruit Trees there are in abundance of various 
and excellent kinds, the Orange, Lemon, Pomegranate, Fig and 
Almond. Of English Fruits, the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Cherry, 
Quince, Peach, a sort of Medlar, and Chesnut. Wallnut Trees 
there are of two or three sorts; but the Black Wallnut for its Grain 
is most esteem'd: the Wild Wallnut, or Hiquery-Tree, gives the 
Indians, by boyling its Kernel, a wholesome Oyl, from whom the 
English frequently supply themselves for their Kitchen uses, It's 
commended for a good Remedy in Dolors, and Gripes of the Belly; 
whilst new it has a pleasant Taste, but after six Months, it decays 
and grows acid. I believe it might make a good Oyl, and of as 
general an use as that of the Olive, if it were better purified and 
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8 CAROLINA; OB A DESCRIPTION OF 

rectified. The Ckincopin Tree bean a Nut not unlike the Hasde, 
the Shell is softer: Of the Kernel is made Chocolate, not much in- 
f eriour to that made of the Cocoa. 

The Peach Tree in incredible Numbers grows Wild. Of the 
Fruit expressed, the Planters compose a pleasant refreshing Li- 
quor; the Remainder of the Fruit serves the Hogg and Cattle for 
Provision. The Mulberry Tree eveiy-where amidst the Woods 
grows wild. The Planters, near their Plantations, in Rows and 
Walks, plant them for Use, Ornament and Pleasure. What I ob- 
served of this Fruit was admirable; the Fruit there was full and 
ripe in the latter end of April and beginning of May, whereas in 
England and Europe they are not ripe before the latter end of Au- 
gust. A Manufactory of Silk well encouraged might soon be ac- 
complish t, considering the numerousness of the Leaf for Provision, 
the clemency and moderateness of the Climate to indulge and 
nourish the Silk-worm. To make tryal of its Success was the In- 
tention of those French Protestant Passengers transported thither 
in His Majesties Frigate the Richmond, being Forty Five, the half 
of a greater Number designed for that place; but their Design was 
too early anticipated: the Eggs which they brought with them, 
being hatch'd at Sea before we could reach the Land, the Worms 
for want of Provision were untimely lost and destroyed. The 
Olive Tree thrives there very well. Mr. James Colleton, Brother 
to Sir Peter, one of the Honourable Proprietors, brought an Olive 
Stick from Fyatt, (one of the Western Islands) cut off at both Ends, 
to Carolina, which put into the Ground grew and prospered ex- 
ceedingly; which gave so great an Encouragement that since I 
left the place, I hear that several more were brought there, there 
being great Hopes that if the Olive be well improved, there may be 
expected from thence perhaps as good Oyl as any the World yields. 

Vines of divers sorts, bearing both Black and Gray Grapes, 
grow, climbing their highest Trees, running and over-spreading 
their lower Bushes. Five kinds they have already distinguished, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THAT COUNTRY 9 

three of which by Re-plantation, and if well cultivated, they own, 
will make very good Wine; some of which has been transported 
for England, which by the best Pallates was well approved of, and 
more is daily expected, tis not doubted, if the Planters as industri- 
ously prosecute the Propagation of Vineyards as they have begun, 
but Carolina will in a little time prove a Magazine and Staple for 
Wines to the whole West-Indies; and to enrich their Variety, some 
of the Proprietors and Planters have sent them the Noblest and 
Excellentest Vines of Europe, viz. the Rhenish, Clarret, the Muscadel 
and Canary &c. His Majesty to improve so hopeful a Design, 
gave those French we carried over their Passage free for themselves, 
Wives, Children, Goods and Servants, thqy being most of them well 
experienced in the Nature of the Vine, from whose Directions 
doubtless the English have received and made considerable Ad- 
vantages in their Improvements. 

Trees for the Service of building Houses and Shipping, besides 
those and many more which we have not nam'd; they have all 
such as we in England esteem Good, Lasting, and Serviceable, as 
the Oak of three sorts, the White, Black and Live Oak, which for 
Toughness, and the Goodness of its Grain is much esteemed: Elm, 
Ash, Beech, and Poplar,, &c. Into the Nature, Qualities and Ver- 
tues of their Herbs, Roots and Flowers, we had little time to make 
any curious Enquiry. This we were assured by many of the know- 
ing Planters, that they had Variety of such whose Medicinal Ver- 
tues were rare and admirable. The China grows plentifully there, 
whose Root infus'd yields us that pleasant Drink, which we know 
by the Name of China Ale in England: in Medicinal Uses it's far 
more excellent. Monsieur Tavernier, in his late Voyages to Persia, 
observes that Nation, by the frequent use of Water in which this 
Root is boyl'd, are never troubled with the Stone or Gout. It mun- 
difies and sweetens the Blood. It's good in Fevers, Scurvy, Go- 
norrhea, and the Lues Venerea. They have three forts of the Rat- 
tie-Snake Root which I have seen; the Common or Hairy, the Smooth, 
the Nodous, or Knotted Root: all which are lactiferous, or yielding 
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10 CAROLINA; OR A DESCRIPTION OP 

a MUicie Juice; and if I do not very much in my Observations err, 
the Leaves of all these Roots of a Heart had the exact Resemblance* 
They are all Sovereign against the Mortal Bites of that Snake, too 
frequent in the West Indies. In all Pestilential Distempers, as 
Plague, Small Pox, and Malignant Fevers, it's a Noble Specifick; 
when stung they eat the Root, applying it to the Venemous Wound; 
or they boyl the Roots in Water, which drunk, fortifies and corro- 
borates the Heart, exciting strong and generous Sweats, by which 
endangered Nature is relieved, and the Poyson carried off and ex- 
pelled. 

Gardens as yet they have not much improved or minded, their 
Designs having otherwise more profitably engaged them in settling 
and cultivating their Plantations with good Provisions and numer- 
ous Stocks of Cattle; which two things by Planters are esteemed 
the Basis and Props of all New Plantations and Settlements; before 
which be well accomplished and performed, nothing to any pur- 
pose can be effected; and upon which all Intentions, Manufactories, 
&c. have their necessaiy Dependance. But now their Gardens 
begin to be supplied with such European Plants and Herbs as are 
necessary for the Kitchen, viz. Potatoes, Lettice, Cdleworts, Parsnip, 
Turnip, Carrot and Reddish. Their Gardens also begin to be beau- 
tified and adorned with such Herbs and Flowers which to the Smell 
or Eye are pleasing and agreeable, viz. The Rose, Tulip, Carnation 
and Lilly, &c. Their Provision which grows in the Field is chiefly 
Indian Corn, which produces a vast Increase yearly, yielding Two 
plentiful Harvests, of which they make wholesome Bread, and good 
Bisket, which gives a strong, sound, and nourishing Diet; with 
Milk I have eaten it dress'd various ways. Of the Juice of the 
Corn, when green, the Spaniards with Chocolet, aromatiz'd with 
Spices, make a rare Drink, of an excellent Delicacy. I have seen 
the English amongst the Caribbes roast the green Ear on the Coals, 
and eat it with a great deal of Pleasure: The Indians in Carolina 
parch the ripe Corn, then pound it to a Powder, putting it in a 
Leathern Bag. When they use it, they take a little quantity of 
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THB PRESENT STATE OP THAT COUNTRY 11 

the Powder in the Palms of their Hands, mixing it with Water, 
and sup it off: with this they will travel several days. In short, it's 
a Grain of General Use to Man and Beast, many thousands of both 
kinds in the West Indies having from it the greater part of their 
Subsistence. The American Physicians observe that it breeds 
good Blood, removes and opens OppeUations and Obstructions. At 
Carolina they have lately invented a way of makeing with it good 
sound Beer; but it's strong and heady. By Maceration, when duly 
fermented, a strong Spirit like Brandy may be drawn off from it, 
by the help of an Alembick. 

Pulse they have of great Variety, not only of what Europe 
yields, viz. Beans, Tease* Cattavance, Figolaes, and Bonavist, &c. but 
many other kinds proper to the place, and to us unknown. Green 
Pease at the latter end of April, at my being there, I eat as good as 
ever I did in England. Strawberries, Rasberries, Bittberries, and 
Blackberries grow frequently up and down the Woods. Hemp and 
Flax thrives exceeding well; there grows a sort of wild Silk Pods, 
call'd Silk-Grass, of which they may make fine and durable Linnen. 

What Wheat they have planted has been rather for Experi- 
ment and Observation, whether it would be agreeable to the Soil 
and Climate, than for any substance for themselves or for Trans- 
portation abroad; what they have sown the Planters assured us 
grew exceeding well; as also Barly, Mr. Linch, an ingenious Planter, 
having whilst we were there very good growing in his Plantation, 
of which he intended to make Malt for brewing of English Beer 
and Ale, having all Utensils and Conveniences for it. Tobacco 
grows very well; and they have of an excellent sort, mistaken by 
some of our English Smoakers for Spanish Tobacco, and valued 
from 5 to 8s. the Pound; but finding a great deal of trouble in the 
Planting and Cure of it, and the great Quantities which Vir ginia,and 
other of His Majesties Plantations make, rendering it a Drug over 
all Europe, they do not much regard or encourage its Planting, 
having already before them better and more profitable Designs in 
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12 CAROLINA; OR A DESCRIPTION OF 

Action. Tarr made of the resinous Juice of the Pine (which boyFd 
to a thicker Consistence is Pitch) they make great quantities year- 
ly, transporting several Tuns to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the Carib- 
be Islands. Indigo they have made, and that good : the reason why 
they have desisted I cannot learn. To conclude, there grows in 
Carolina the famous Cassiny, whose admirable and incomparable 
Vertues are highly applauded and extolled by French and Spanish 
Writers. It is the Leaves of a certain Tree, which boyFd in Water 
(as we do Thea) wonderfully enliven and envigorate the Heart,, 
with genuine easie Sweats and Transpirations, preserving the Mind 
free and serene, keeping the Body brisk, active and lively, not for 
an hour or two but for as many days, as those Authors reports 
without any other Nourishment or Subsistance, which if true, is 
really admirable; they also add, that none amongst the Indians 
but their great Men and Captains, who have been famous for their 
great Exploits of War and Noble Actions, are admitted to the use 
of this noble Bevaridge. At my being there I made Enquiry after 
it, but the Ignorance of the Planter did not inform me. Sponges 
growing on the Sandy Shoars, I have gathered good and large; for 
which Santos in times past was famous, supposed by the Ancients 
to be the only place in the World where they grew: a courser sort 
I have seen pulTd up by Fishers, fishing among the Rocks of the 
Island of Berbadoes. Amber grise is often thrown on their Shoars; 
a pretious Commodity to him who finds it; if Native and pure in 
Worth and Value it surpasses Gold; being estimated at 5 and 6 
Pound the Ounce, if not adulterated. What it is I shall not de- 
cide, leaving it to the Judgment of the more Learned, whether it be 
the Excrement of the Whale, because sometimes in dissecting and 
opening their Bodies it's there discovered. I think as well it may 
be argued the Excrements of other Creatures, Birds and some 
Beasts greedily desiring and affecting it, especially the Fox, who 
eating it, by Digestion it passes through his Body; after some Al- 
teration it's again recovered, and is that which we call Fox Amber- 
grise. Others, that it is a bituminous Substance, ebullating or 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THAT COUNTRY 18 

boiling up from the Bottom of the Sea, and floating on the Surface 
of the Waters, is condensed by the circumambient Air: of which 
Opinion is the Learned Sennertus. Some that it is a Plant of a 
viscous oleaginous Body, really growing at the bottom of the Sea, 
the swift and violent Motion of the Waters in Storms causing an 
Eradication or Evulsion of the Plant, forcing it to the adjacent 
Shoars; that it's most plentifully found after Storms is certain: if 
true, as an intelligent man informed me, who lived many years at 
the Bermudaz and among the Behama Islands, who saw at the Be- 
hama a piece of Ambergrise weighing thirty pound (for its bigness 
famous in those Parts) having perfect and apparent Roots, equal 
to the Body in worth and goodness. Others, that it's the liquid 
resinous Tears of some odoriferous Tree, hanging over Seas or 
Rivers, coagulated in that Form which we find it. Dr. Trapham, 
an ingenious Physitian in Jamaea, differs little from this last 
opinion, thinking it the Gummous Juice of some fragrant Plant 
which grows on Rocks near the Sea, whose Trunks broken by the 
rude and boysterous Waves, emit that precious Liquor. In Me- 
dicinal and Physical uses it has a high esteem, being prescribed in 
the rjphest Cordials, admirable in the languishes of the Spirit, 
Fain tings, and Deliquium of the Heart; given as the last remedy to 
agonizing Persons. In Perfumes of Linnen, Woollen, Gloves, &c. 
there is none esteemed more costly or precious. It's of different 
Colors, Black, Red, the Nutmeg, and Gray Color are held the best. 

The great encrease of their Cattel is rather to be admired than 
believed: not more than six or seven years past the Country was 
almost destitute of Cows, Hogs, and Sheep, now they have many 
thousand Head. The Planter in Winter takes no care for their 
Provision, which is a great Advantage; the Northern Plantations 
obliging the Planters to spend great part of their Summer to pro- 
vide Fodder and Provision for their Cattle, to preserve them from 
starving in the Winter. The Cows the Year round brouzing on the 
sweet Leaves growing on the Trees and Bushes, or on the whole- 
some Herbage growing underneath. They usually call them home 
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14 CAROLINA; OR A DESCRIPTION OF 

in the Evening for their Milk, and to keep them from running wild. 
Hogs find more than enough of Fruits in the Summer, and Roots 
and Nuts in the Winter-, from the abundance of their Feeding, great 
numbers forsake their own Plantations, running wild in the Woods. 
The Tyger, Wolf, and wild Cat, by devouring them, oftentimes goes 
Share with the Planter; but when the Stock encreases and grows 
strong, the older surround the younger, and boldly oppose and 
oftentimes attack their Invaders. Their Sheep bears good Wool; 
the Ewes at a time often have two or three Lambs; they thrive 
very well, the Country being so friendly to their Natures, that it's 
observed they are neither liable or incident to any known Disease 
or Distemper. Of Beasts bearing Furrs, they have great store of 
Variety, whose Skins serve the Indians for Chalking and Bedding, 
and the English for many uses, besides the great Advantage made 
of them by their being sent for England. Deer, of which there is 
such infinite Herds that the whole Country seems but one continued 
Park, insomuch, that I have often heard Captain Matthews, an 
ingenious Gentleman and Agent to Sir Peter Colleton for his Affairs 
in Carolina, that one hunting Indian has yearly kilPd and brought 
to his Plantation more than an 100, sometimes 200 head of Deer. 
Bears there are in great numbers, of whose Fat they make an Oyl 
which is of great Vertue and Efficacy in causing the Hair to grow, 
which I observed the Indians daily used, by which means they not 
only keep their Hair clear and preserved from Vermine, but by the 
nourishing faculty of the Oyl, it usually extended in length to their 
middles. There are Bevors, Otters, Foxes, Racoons, Possums. Mus- 
quasses,* Hares and Coneys, Squirrels of five kinds, the flying Squir- 
rel, whose delicate Skin is commended for comforting if applied to 
a cold Stomack, the Red, the Grey, the Fox and Black Squirrels. 
Leather for Shoes they have good and well tann'd. The Indians 
have also a way of dressing their Skins rather softer, tho* not so 
durable as ours in England. 

•It's a little creature feeding on Sweet Herbs, whose Codds scent as sweet and strong 
as Musk, lasting a long time, if handsomely enclosed in Cotton Wool. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP THAT COUNTRY 15 

Birds the Country yields of differing kinds and Colours. For 
Prey, the Pelican, Hawk, and Eagle, &c. For Pleasure, the red, 
copped and blew Bird, which wantonly imitates the various Notes 
and Sounds of such Birds and Beasts which it hears, wherefore 
by way of Allusion it's calPd the Mocking Bird; for which pleasing 
Property it's there esteemed a Rarity. Birds for Food and pleasure 
of Game, are the Swan,Goose,Duck, Mallard, Wigeon, Teal, Curlew, 
Plover, Partridge, the Flesh of which is equally as good, tho* smaller 
than ours in England. Pigeons and Parakeittoes. In Winter huge 
Flights of wild Turkies, oftentimes weighing from twenty, thirty to 
forty pound. There are also great Stocks of tame Fowl, viz. Geese, 
Ducks, Cocks, Hens, Pigeons and Turkies. They have a Bird I be- 
lieve the least in the whole Creation, named the Humming Bird; 
in bigness the Wren being much superiour, in Magnitude not ex- 
ceeding the Humble Bee, whose Body in flying much resembles it, 
did not their long Bills, between two and three Inches, and no big- 
ger than Needles, make the difference. They are of a deep Green, 
shadow'd with a Murry, not much unlike the color of some Doves' 
Necks; they take their Food humming or flying, feeding on the 
exuberant Moistures of sweet odoriferous Leaves and Flowers. I 
have frequently seen them in many parts of the West Indies, but 
never observed them to have any Musical Air, but a loud Note to 
Admiration, crying Chur, Chur, Chur, &c. which at the distance 
of half a mile is plainly heard: their Eggs, of which they produce 
three or four young at a time, not unlike small white Pease: they 
continue between the Tropiques the whole year round, as I have 
observed atBerbadoes and Jamaica; but I am informed that in the 
more Northern parts of America they sleep the whole Winter; at 
Berbadoes the Jews curiously skin these little Birds, filling them with 
fine Sand and perfuming their Feathers, they are sent into Europe 
as pretty Delicacies for Ladies, who hang them at their Breasts 
and Girdles. 

There are in Carolina great numbers of Fire Flies, who carry 
their Lanthorns in their Tails in dark Nights, flying through the 
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16 CAROLINA; OR A DESCRIPTION OF 

Air, shining like Sparks of Fire, enlightening it with their Golden 
Spangles. I have seen a larger sort at Jamaica, which Dr. Heylin 
in his Cosmography enumerates amongst the Rarities and Wonders 
of Hispaniola, an Island under the King of Spain, distant between 
twenty and thirty Leagues from Jamaica. These have two Lights 
above their Eyes, and a third in their Tails; in dark nights they 
shine like Candles: for which I have often at a distance mistaken 
them, supposing them to have been the Lights of some adjacent 
Plantation; and in this I have not been the first that has been so 
deceived. Amongst large Orange Trees in the Night I have seen 
many of those Flies, whose Lights have appeared like hanging 
Candles or pendant Flambeaus, which amidst the Leaves and ripe 
Fruit yielded a Sight truly glorious to behold: with three of these 
included in a Glass Bottle, in a very dark Night I have read very 
small Characters. When they are kilPd, their Igneous, or Lumi- 
nous Matter does not immediately (till half an hour, or an hour 
after their Deaths) extinguish. 

As the Earth, the Air, &c. are enrich'd and replenished with 
the Blessings of the most High, the Seas and Rivers of the same 
bounty equally participate in the Variety of excellent and whole- 
some Fish which it produces, viz. Sturgeon, of whose Sounds, Iceing 
glass, of whose Roes Caviare are made: Mullet, a delicious sweet 
Fish, of whose Roes or Spavm Botargo is made: Whale, Salmon, 
Trouls, Bass. Drum, Cat-fish, whose Head and glaring Eyes resem- 
ble a Cat; it's esteemed a very good Fish; it hath a sharp thorny 
Bone on its Back, which strikes at such as endeavor to take it: 
which by Seamen is held venemous; yet I saw one of our Seamen, 
the back of whose Hand was pierced with it, yet no poysonous 
Symptoms of Inflammation or Rancor appear'd on the Wound, 
which quickly heaPd, that I concluded it was either false, or that 
of this Fish there were more kinds than one: Plaice, Eels, Crabs, 
Prawns twice as large as ours in England: Oysters of an Oblong or 
Oval Form; their number inexhaustible; a man may easily gather 
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more in a day than he can well eat in a year; some of which are 
margiritiferous, yielding bright round Oriental Pearl. 

The Tortoise, more commonly calPd by our West Indians the 
Turtle, are of three sorts, the Hawks-Bill, whose Shell is that which 
we call the Turtle or Tortoise Shell; the Green Turtle, whose Shell 
being thin is little regarded; but its Flesh is more esteemed than 
the Hawks-bill Tortoise: the Loggerhead Turtle, or Tortoise has 
neither good Shell or Flesh, so is little minded or regarded. They 
are a sort of creatures which live both on Land and Water. In 
the day usually keeping the Sea, swimming on the Surface of the 
Water, in fair Weather delighting to expose themselves to the Sun, 
oftentimes falling asleep, lying, as I have seen several times, with- 
out any Motion on the Waters, till disturbed by the approach of 
some Ship or Boat, being quick of hearing, they dive away. In 
the Night they often come ashore to feed and lay their Eggs in 
the Sand, which once covered, they leave to the Influence of the 
Sun, which in due time produces her young ones, which dig their 
Passage out of the Sand immediately making their way towards 
the Water. At this Season, when they most usually come ashore, 
which is in April, May and June, the Seamen or Turtlers, at some 
convenient distance watch their opportunity, getting between 
them and the Sea, turn them on their Backs, from whence they are 
ever unable to rise, by which means the Seamen or Turtlers some- 
times turn 40 or 50 in a night, some of 2, 3, 400 weight. If they 
are far distant from the Harbor or Market to which they design 
to bring them, they kill, cutting them to pieces, which Salted, they 
Barrel. This is the way of killing at the Caymana's, an Island ly- 
ing to Leeward of Jamaica. Turtle, Barrel'd and Salted, if well 
condition'd, is worth from 18 to 25 shillings the Barrel. If near 
their Market or Harbor they bring them in Sloops alive, and after- 
wards keep them in Crawls, which is a particular place of Salt 
Water of Depth and Room for them to swim in, pallisado'd or 
staked, in round above the Water's Surface, where upon occasion 
they take them out and kill them, and cutting them to pieces, sell 
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their Flesh for two pence or three pence the pound: the Belly, 
which they call the Callope of the Turtle, pepper'd and salted, or 
roasted and baked, is an excellent Dish, much esteemed by our 
Nation in the West Indies: the rest of the Flesh boiPd, makes as 
good and nourishing broth, as the best Capon in England, especially 
if some of the eggs are mixt with it; they are some white, and others 
of a yellow or golden Colour, in largeness not exceeding a Walnut, 
wrapt in a thin Skin or Membrane, sweet in taste, nourishing and 
wholesome: and of this property, that they never grow hard by 
boiling: the Liver is black; it freely opens and purges the Body: if 
little of it be eaten, it dyes the Excrements of a deep black Colour: 
The Fat in Color inclines to a Sea Green; in taste it's sweet and 
luscious, equalling, if not surpassing the best Marrow, if freely 
eaten it deeply stains the urine of its color. It's of a very pene- 
trating piercing quality, highly comended in Strains and Aches. Of 
it the Turtlers oftentimes make an Oyl, which in Lamps burns much 
brighter and sweeter than common Lamp or Train Oyl. In gener- 
al the Flesh is commended for a good Antiscorbutique and an Anti- 
nerveeal Diet; many in the former, and some that have been far 
gone in Consumptions, with the constant use alone of this Diet, 
have been thoroughly recovered and cured in three or four months. 
It hath 3 Hearts, by thin Pellicules only separated, which has 
caused some to Philosophize on its Amphibious Nature, alluding 
to those participating and assimulating qualities which it has to 
the rest of the universe, it swimming like a Fish, laying Eggs like a 
Fowl, and feeding on Grass like an Ox. This I am assured of, 
that after it's cut to pieces, it retains a Sensation of Life three times 
longer than any known Creature in the Creation. Before they 
kill them they are laid on their Backs, where hopeless of Relief, as 
if sensible of their future Condition, for some hours they mourn 
out their Funerals, the Tears, plentifully flowing from their Eyes, 
accompanied with passionate Sobs and Sighs, in my Judgment 
nothing more like than such who are surrounded and overwhelmed 
with Troubles, Cares and Griefs, which raises in Strangers both 
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Pity and Compassion. Compleatly six hours after the Butcher 
has cut them up and into pieces mangled their Bodies, I have seen 
the Cattope when going to be seasoned, with pieces of their Flesh 
ready to cut into Stakes, vehemently contract with great Beluc- 
tancy rise against the Knife, and sometimes the whole Mass of 
Flesh in a visible Tremulation and Concussion, to him who first 
sees it seems strange and admirable. There is farther to the South- 
ward of Carolina, especially about the Shoars and Rivers of Hispa- 
niola and Cvba a Fish in Nature something like the former, calTd 
the Manacy or Sea-Cow, of an extraordinary Bigness, sometimes 
of 1000 pound weight. It feeds on the Banks and Shoar sides on 
the grassy Herbage, like a Tortoise but that which is more wonder- 
ful of this Creature is that she gives her young Ones suck from her 
duggs; she is headed like a Cow, of a green Colour, her Flesh by 
some esteemed the most delicate in the World, sweeter than the 
tenderest Veal, sold at Jamaica, where it's sometimes brought for 
6 d. the pound. It hath a Stone in the Head which is a gallant 
Remedy against the Pains and Dolors of the Stone; so are the 
Bones of its Body to provoke urine, when pulveriz'd and exhibited 
in convenient Liquors. Its Skin makes excellent Whips for Hor- 
ses, if prudently us'd, which are very serviceable and lasting; with 
one of these Manaty Strapps, I have seen a Bar of Iron cut and 
dented. It cuts so severe and deep, that by the Publick Authority 
at Jamaica Masters are forbidden and prohibited with it to strike 
their White Servants. 

There is in the mouth of their Rivers, or in Lakes near the 
Sea a Creature well known in the West Indies, calTd the Alligator 
or Crocodile, whose Scaly Back is impenitrable, refusing a Musquet 
Bullet to pierce it, but under the Belly, that or an Arrow finds an 
easie Passage to destroy it: it lives both on Land and Water, being 
a voracious greedy Creature, devouring whatever it seizes on, Man 
only excepted, which on the land it has not the courage to attacque 
except when asleep or by surprize. In the Water it's more danger- 
ous; it sometimes grows to a great length, from 16 to 20 foot, hav- 
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ing a long Mouth, beset with sharp kpen Teeth; the Body when 
full grown as large as a Horse, declining towards the Tail; it's slow 
in motion, and having no Joynt in the Vertebraes or Back Bone, 
but with its whole length is unable to turn, which renders it the 
less mischievous; yet Nature by Instinct has given most Creatures 
timely Caution to avoid them by their strong musky Smell, which 
at a considerable distance is perceiveable, which the poor Cattle 
for their own Preservation make good use of: their Flesh cuts very 
white; the young ones are eatable; the Flesh of the older smells 
so strong of Musk, that it nauseates; their Stones at least so called, 
are commended for a rich lasting Perfume. 

Metals or Minerals I know not of any, yet it's supposed and 
generally, believed that the Apalatean Mountains which lie far 
up within the Land, yields Ore both of Gold and Silver, that the 
Spaniards in their running Searches of this Country saw it, but 
had not time to open them, or at least for the present were unwilling 
to make any farther Discovery till their Mines of Peru and Mexico 
were exhausted, or as others, that they were politically fearful that 
if the Riches of the Country should be exposed, it would be an 
Allure to encourage a Foreign Invader, Poverty preserving, Riches 
oftentimes the cause that Property is lost, usurped and invaded; 
but whether it be this or that reason time will discover. 

The Natives of the Country are from time immemorial, ab 
Origine Indians, of a deep Chesnut Colour, their Hair black and 
straight, tied various ways, sometimes oyPd and painted, stuck 
through with Feathers for Ornament or Gallantry; their Eyes black 
and sparkling, little or no Hair on their Chins, well limb'd and 
featured, painting their Faces with different Figures of a red or 
sanguine Colour, whether for Beauty or to render themselves for- 
midable to their Enemies I could not learn. They are excellent 
Hunters; their Weapons the Bow and Arrow, made of a Reed, point- 
ed with sharp Stones or Fish Bones; their Cloathing Skins of the 
Bear or Deer, the Skin drest after their Country Fashion. 
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Manufactures or Arts amongst them I have heard of none* 
only little Baskets made of painted Reeds and Leather drest some- 
times with black and red Chequers coloured. In Medicine, or the 
Nature of Simples, some have an exquisite Knowledge; and in the 
Cure of Scorbutick, Venereal, and Malignant Distempers are admira- 
ble. In all External Diseases they suck the part affected with many 
Incantations, Philtres and Charms. In Amorous Intrigues they are 
excellent either to procure Love or Hatred. They are not very 
forward in Discovery of their Secrets, which by long Experience 
are religiously transmitted and conveyed in a continued Line from 
one Generation to another, for which those skilTd in this Faculty 
are held in great Veneration and Esteem, Their Religion chiefly 
consists in the Adoration of the Sun and Moon. At the Appear- 
acnce of the New Moon I have observed them with open extended 
Arms then folded, with inclined Bodies, to make their Adorations 
with much Ardency and Passion. They are divided into many 
Divisions or Nations, Govern'd by Reguli, or Petty Princes, which 
our English call Cacicoes: Their Diet is of Fish, Flesh, and Fowl, 
with Indian Maiz or Corn; their Drink Water, yet Lovers of the 
Spirits of Wine and Sugar. They have hitherto lived in good 
Correspondence and Amity with the English, who by their just and 
equitable Carriage have extreamly winn'd and obliged them. Jus- 
tice being exactly and impartially administered prevents Jealousies, 
and maintains between them a good Understanding, that the 
Neighbouring Indians are very kind and serviceable, doing our 
Nation such Civilities and good Turns as lie in their Power. 

This Country was first discovered by Sir Sebastian Cabott, 
by the order and at the expence of King Henry VII. from which 
Discovery our successive princes have held their claim, in pursu- 
ance to which, in the seventeenth year of His Majesties reign it 
was granted unto his Grace George Duke of Albemarle, unto the 
Right Honourable Edward Earl of Clarendon, William Earl of Cra- 
ven, John Lord Berkley, Anthony Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shafts- 
bury, to the Honourable Sir George Carteret, and Sir John Colleton 
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Knights and Baronetts, to Sir William Berkdy Knight, with a full 
and plenipotentiary Power, to Colonize, Enact Laws, Execute 
Justice, &c. the Regalia's of Premier Sovereignty only reserved. 
The principal place where the English are now settled lies scituated 
on a point of Land about two Leagues from the Sea, between Ashly 
and Cooper Rivers, so named in Honour to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Shaftsbury, a great Patron to the Affairs of Carolina. 
The place called Charles Town, by an express Order from the Lord 
Proprietors in the Year One thousand six hundred and eighty, 
their Ordnance and Ammunition being removed thither from Old 
Charles Town, which lay about a League higher from Ashly River. 
Both for its strength and commerce it's very commodiously scitua- 
ted from many other Navigable Rivers that lie near it on which 
the Planters are seated; by the Advantage of Creeks, which have 
a Communication from one great River to another, at the Tide or 
Ebb the Planters may bring their Commodities to the Town as to 
the Common Market and Magazine both for Trade and Shipping. 
The Town is regularly laid out into large and capacious streets, 
which to buildings is a great ornament and beauty. In it they 
have reserved convenient places for building of a Church, Town- 
House and other Publick Structures, an Artillery-Ground for the 
Exercise of their Militia, and Wharfs for the Convenience of their 
trade and shipping. At our being there was judged in the coun- 
try a 1000 or 1200 Souls; but the great Numbers of Families from 
England, Ireland, Berbadoes, Jamaica, and the Caribbees, which 
daily Transport themselves thither have more than doubled that 
Number. The commodities of the country as yet proper for Eng- 
land, BreFurrs and Cedar: For Berbadoes, Jamaica and the Carib- 
bee Islands, Provisions, Pitch, Tarr and Clapboard, for which they 
have in Exchange Sugar, Rum, Mdasses and Ginger, &c. such things 
which are proper and requisite for the Planter to be stored with 
before he leaves England for his better Settlement there at his Ar- 
rival, chiefly Servants. All kind of Iron Work for the clearing of 
Land, pruning of Vines, for the Kitchen and for Building. Com- 
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modities proper for the Merchant to transport thither for his Ad- 
vantage, Cloathing of all kinds, both Linnen and Woolen, Hats, 
Stockins, Shoes; all kind of Ammunition, Guns, Fowling-pieces, 
Powder, Match, Bullet, Nails, Locks & Knives; all Haberdashers 
Ware; Cordage, and Sails for Shipping, Spirits and Spices, viz. 
Cloves, Nutmegs and Cinnamon. Finally, to encourage people 
to transport themselves thither, the Lord Proprietors give unto 
all Masters and Mistresses of Families, to their Children, Men- 
Servants and Maid-Servants, if above Sixteen years of Age, fifty, 
to all such under forty Acres of Land to be held for ever, annu- 
ally paying a Peny an Acre to the Lord Proprietors to commence 
in two Years after it's survey'd. 

Sir, Thus in an Abstract I have given you the Draught of this 
excellent Country, beginning with its Name, Scituation, &c. and 
when first settled, regularly proceeding to the nature of the Soil, 
Quality of the Air, the Diseases and Longevity of its Inhabitants, 
the Rarity of its produce in Trees, Fruits, Roots and Herbs, Beasts, 
Fish, Fowl and Insects; the Nature and Disposition of the Indians, 
the progress the English have made since their first Settlement, 
what commodities they abound with, in what defective; in all 
which from the truth I have neither swerved nor varied: indeed in 
some other things I might have farther enlarged and expatiated, 
which I shall refer to a Personal Discourse, when I have the Honour 
to wait upon you again; in the meantime I am 

Your humble Servant 

T. A. 
FINIS 
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THE 

PUBLISHER 

T O THE 

READER 

A Few Months past, I little expected to appear in Print (es- 
pecially on such Occasion) but the frequent Enquiries of many 
curious Persons (as also the Design of others, to publish the 
Account without us) seem to lay me under an absolute Necessity, 
least others less acquainted, prejudice the Truth with an imper- 
fect Relation. Therefore, finding myself obliged to expose this 
small Treatise to publick View and Censure, I perswade my self, 
that what's here recorded will be entirely credited, by all candid, 
ingenious Spirits; for whose kind Opinion I am really sollicitous. 

I presume any Person acquainted with my Brother will readily 
believe the Truth hereof: And for the Satisfaction of others, I 
would hope need only offer, that both his Character and my own 
may be easily gain'd by Enquiry. Likewise several of his Fellow 
Sufferers being now in Town, their Attestations might be procur'd, 
if saw a real Necessity. 

I have in the whole endeavoured a plain smooth, unaffected 
stile; suitable to the Occasion, carefully avoiding unnecessary En- 
largements, and relating only Matters of Fact. 

I must acknowledge to have (in composing from my Brother's 
Copy) omitted many lesser Circumstances, least shou'd swell this 
Narrative beyond it's first Design, and thereby exceed the Bounds 
of common Purchase. 

It's almost needless to intimate what Approbation the Copy 
has receiv'd, from many Persons of the most curious and discerning 
Judgments who have done me the Favour to view it, urging its 
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Publication, and (at least) flattering me with an Expectation of a 
general Acceptance, considering it both as Novel and Real. 

I cannot but also take Encouragement from the Value and 
Esteem it met with when appearing under much greater Disad- 
vantages, as to Particulars and Dress in New England, North 
Britain, &c. So that adventure it into the World, to receive its 
Applause or Censures, according to its Demerrits or the Fancy of 
the Reader. 

The Account I have receiv'd of those worthy New England 
Gentlemen's Kindness to the poor Men in their Extremities, affect- 
ed me in the most near and sensible manner, and which to omitt 
making honourable mention of, wou'd be the highest Ingratitude 
(an evil I hope, foreign to my Temper.) 

How generous, Christian-like, and worthy of Immitation, 
have these Gentlemen behav'd themselves, to such Objects of 
Commiseration who must otherwise (in all Probability) have been 
rendered unable to serve their Families (methinks I am glad such 
a noble compasionate humane Temper is still found amongst Men) 
and how happy wou'd it be for us, did this kind and Publick Spirit 
more prevail among us, as on the contrary, how much to be lament- 
ed is that barbarous and savage Custom of murdering fellow Crea- 
tures (ship wrack t on our Coasts) in Order to plunder and rifle them 
with the greater Ease: A Crime so brutish and agravated (and 
yet so frequently practiced as to be the common Disgrace of a Chris- 
tian Nation.) 

I might offer Abundance more Thoughts (pertinent enough) 
on these and other subjects in this Preface, but I am fearfull lest 
I shou'd make the Porch too large for the House; therefore con- 
clude, subscribing my self (candid Reader) thine in all Friendly 
Offices, 

Jasper Dean. 
Horsly-Down, August the 2d- 1711. 
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A 

NARRATIVE 

OP THE 

SUFFERINGS 
Preservation and Deliverance 

OF 

Capt. John Dean &c. 

THE Nottingham Galley, of and from London, 120 Tons, 
ten Guns, and fourteen Men, John Dean Commander; hav- 
ing taken in Cordage in England, and Butter and Cheese, 
&c. in Ireland, sail'd for Boston in New England, the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1710. But meeting with contrary Winds and bad Weather 
'twas the Beginning of December when first made Land to the 
Eastward of Piscataqua, and haling Southerly for the Massachu- 
set's-Bay, under a hard gale of Wind at North-East, accompanied 
with Rain, Hail and Snow, having no observation for ten or twelve 
Days we on the Eleventh handed all our Sails, except our Fore- 
Sail and Main-top Sail double reeft, ordering one Hand forward 
to look out. Between 8 and 9 going forward myself, I saw the 
breakers ahead, whereupon I call'd out to put the Helm hard a 
Starboard, but ere the Ship cou'd wear, we struck upon the East 
End of the Rock called Boon-Island, four Leagues to the Eastward 
of Piscataqua. 

The second or third Sea heav'd the Ship along Side of it, run- 
ning likewise so very high, and the Ship labouring so excessively 
that we were not able to stand upon Deck, and notwithstanding it 
was not above thirty or forty Yards, yet the Weather was so thick 
and dark we cou'd not see the Rock, so that we were justly thrown 
into a Consternation at the sad Prospect of immediately perishing 
in the Sea. I presently call'd down all Hands to the Cabin, where 
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we continu'd a few Minutes earnestly supplicating Mercy; but 
knowing Prayers without Endeavours are vain, I order'd all up 
again, to cut the Masts by the board, but several sunck so under 
Racks of Conscience that they were not able to stir. However, 
we upon deck cut the Weather-most shrouds, and the Ship heeling 
towards the Rock, the force of the Sea soon broke the Masts, so 
that they fell right towards the Shore. 

One of the men went out on the Boltspright, and returning, 
told me he saw something black ahead, and wou'd adventure to 
get on shore, accompanied with any other Person; upon which I 
desir'd some of the best swimmers (my Mate and one more) to go 
with him, and if they recovered the Rock, to give notice by their 
Calls, and direct us to the most secure Place; and remembring 
some money and papers that might be of use, also Ammunition, 
Brandy, &c. I went down and open'd the Place in which they were 
but the Ship bulging, her decks opening, her back broke, and beams 
giving way, so that the Stern sunk almost under water, I was oblig'd 
to hasten forward to prevent immediate perishing. And having 
heard nothing of the men gone before, concluded them lost; yet 
notwithstanding, I was under a necessity to make the same Ad- 
venture upon the Fore Mast, moving gradually forward betwixt 
every sea, 'till at last quitting it, I cast myself with all the strength 
I had toward the Rock, and it being dead low water and the Rock 
exceeding slippery I cou'd get no Hold, but tore my Fingers, Hands 
and Arms in a most lamentable Manner; every wash of the sea 
fetching me off again, so that it was with the utmost peril and diffi- 
culty that I got safe on shore at last The rest of the men running 
the same hazard yet thro* mercy we all escap'd with our lives. 

After endeavouring to discharge the salt-water, and creeping 
a little way up the Rock, I heard the three men mentioned before 
and by ten all met together; where with joyfull hearts we return'd 
humble thanks to Providence for our Deliverance from so eminent 
a Danger; we then endeavour'd to gain shelter to the Lee-ward of 
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the Rock, but found it so small and inconsiderable that it wou'd 
afford none (being but about one hundred Yards long, and Fifty 
broad) and so very craggy, that we cou'd not walk to keep our 
selves warm, the weather still continuing extream cold, with 
Snow and Rain. 

As soon as day-light appear'd, I went towards the place where 
we came on shoar, not questioning but we should meet with Pro- 
visions enough from the Wreck for our support, but found only 
some pieces of the Masts and Yards, amongst some old junk and 
cables conger'd, together, which the Anchors had prevented from 
being carried away, and kept moving about the Rock at some dis- 
tance: Part of the ship's stores with some pieces of Plank and 
Timber, old Sails and Canvas &c. drove on shoar but nothing to 
eat, except some small pieces of cheese we pick'd up from among 
the Rock- Weed (in the whole, to the Quantity of three small Chees- 
es.) 

We used our utmost endeavour to get Fire, (having a Steel 
and Flint with us, also by a Drill with a very swift motion) but 
having nothing but what had been long watersoak'd, we could not 
effect it. 

At night we stow'd one upon another (under our Canvas) in 
the best Manner possible, to keep each other warm; and the next 
day the weather a little clearing, and inclining to frost, I went out, 
and seeing the main Land knew where we was, therefore encour- 
aged my men with hopes of being discover'd by fishing Shallops 
&c. requiring them to go about, and fetch up what planks they 
could get, (as also Carpenters' Tools and Stores &c.) in order to 
build a Tent and a Boat: The cook then complaining he was all- 
most starved, and his Countenance discovering his illness, I ordered 
him to remain with two or three more the frost had seiz'd. About 
noon the Men acquainted me that he was dead, so laid him in a 
convenient Place for the Sea to carry him away; none mentioning 
eating of him, tho' several with my self afterwards acknowledged, 
had Tho'ts of it. £a8 
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After we had been there two or three Days, the frost being 
very severe, and the Weather extream cold, it seized most of our 
hands and feet to such a Degree as to take away the Sence of Feel- 
ing, and render them almost useless, so benumbing and discolour- 
ing them, as gave us just reason to fear mortifications. We pull'd 
off our shoes, and cut off our boots, but in getting off our stockings, 
many whose legs were blister'd, pull'd off Skin and all, and some 
the nails of their toes; we wrap'd up our legs and feet as warm as 
we could in Oakum and Canvas. 

We now began to build our tent in a triangular Form, each 
angle about eight Foot, covered with what Sails and old Canvas 
came on shoar, having just room for all to lie down each on one 
side, so that none cou'd turn except all turn'd which was about 
every two hours, upon Notice given: We also fix'd a Staff to the 
top of our Tent, upon which (as often as weather wou'd permit) we 
hoisted a piece of cloth in the Form of a Flag, in order to discover 
ourselves to any vessels that might come near. 

We began now to build our Boat of plank and timber belong- 
ing to the Wreck; our tools the blade of a cutlass (made into a Saw 
with our knives) a Hammer and a Caulking Mallet: Some nails 
we found in the clifts of the Rock, others we got from the sheath- 
ing; we laid three Planks flat for the bottom, and two up each Side 
fix'd to stanchings, and let into the bottom timbers, with two short 
Pieces at each end, also one breadth of new Holland Duck round 
the sides, to keep out the Spray of the Sea. We cork'd all we could 
with oakum drawn from the old junk, and in other places, fill'd up 
the distances with long pieces of Canvas, all which we secured in 
the best Manner possible; we found also some Sheet Lead and 
Pump Leather, which proved of use; we fix'd a short Mast and 
square sail, with seven Padles to row, and another longer to stear; 
but our Carpenter who now should have been of most use to us, 
was (by reason of illness) scarce able to affoard us either assistance 
or advice; and all the Rest so benumb'd and feeble as not able to 
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stir, except my self and two more, also the weather so extream cold, 
that we could seldom stay out of the Tent above four hours in the 
day, and some days do nothing at all. 

When we had been there about a week without any manner 
of provisions, except the cheese before mentioned and some beefe 
bones, which we eat (first beating them to pieces); we saw three 
boats about five Leagues from us, which may be easily imagined 
rejoyced us not a little, believing our deliverance was now come: 
I made all creep out of the Tent, and hollow together (so well as 
our strength would allow) making also all the signals we could, but 
alas all in vain; they neither hearing nor otherwise discovering 
us: however we receiv'd no small encouragement from the sight of 
'em, they coming from S. West, and the Wind at N. E. when we 
were cast away, gave us reason to conclude our distress might be 
known, by the wreck driving on shoar, and to presume were come 
out in search of us, and that they would daily do so when weather 
would permit; thus we flattered our selves in hopes of deliverance 
tho* in vain. 

Just before we had finished our boat, Providence so ordered 
it, that the Carpenter's Ax was cast on the Rock to us, whereby 
we were enabled to compleat our work; but then we had scarce 
strength enough to get her into the water. 

About the 21st (December) the boat just perfected, a fine day, 
and the water smoother than I had ever yet seen it since we came 
there, we consulted who shou'd attempt getting on shore, I offering 
my self as one to adventure, which they agreed to, because I was 
the strongest, and therefore fittest to undergoe the extremities we 
might be reduc'd to. My Mate also offering himself, and desiring 
to accompany me, I was allow'd him with my brother, and four 
more, so committing our enterprize to Divine Providence, all that 
were able came out, and with much difficulty we got our poor patch'd 
up boat to the water side; and the Surf running very high, was 
oblig'd to wade very deep to launch her, which being done, and 
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10 A NARRATIVE OF THE SUFFERINGS, fcc. 

my self and one more got into her, the swell of the Sea heav'd her 
along shore, and overset her upon us, (whereby we again narrowly 
escap'd drowning) and stav'd our poor boat all to peices: Totally 
disappointing our enterprize and destroying all our hopes at once. 

And as that which still heightened our afflictions, and served 
to aggravate our miserable prospects, and render our deliverance 
less practicable : We lost with our boat, both our Ax and Hammer, 
which wou'd have been of great use to us if we should hereafter 
attempt to build a Raft, yet had we reason to admire the goodness 
of God, in over-ruling our disappointment, for our safety; for that 
afternoon, the wind springing up it blew very hard, so that had we 
been at Sea in that imitation of a boat, in all probability we must 
have perish'd, and the rest left behind had no better fare, because 
unable to help themselves. 

We were now reduc'd to the most deplorable and mallancholy 
Circumstance imaginable, almost every Man but myself, weak to 
an extremity, and near starved with Hunger and Cold; their Hands 
and Feet frozen and mortified, with large and deep ulcers in their 
legs (the very smell offensive to those of us, who could creep into 
the air) and nothing to dress them with, but a Piece of linnen that 
was cast on shoar. No Fire, and the weather extream cold; our 
small stock of Cheese spent, and nothing to support our feeble 
Bodies but Rock-weed and a few Muscles, scarce and difficult to 
get (at most, not above two or three for each man a day). So that 
we had our miserable bodies perishing, and our poor disconsolate 
spirits overpowered, with the deplorable Prospect of starving, 
without any appearance of relief : Besides, to heighten (if possible) 
the agravation we had reason to apprehend, lest the approaching 
Spring-Tide (if accompanied with high winds) should totally over- 
flow us. How dismal such a circumstance must be, is imposible 
to express; the pinching cold and hunger, extremity of weakness 
and pain, racks and horror of conscience (to many) and foresight 
of certain and painful (but lingring) death, without any (even the 
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most remote) views of deliverance. How heightened! How agra- 
vated is such Misery! and yet alas such was our deplorable Case: 
insomuch that the greater part of our company were ready to die 
with horror and despair, without the least hopes of escaping. 

For my own part, I did my utmost to encourage my self, and 
exhort the rest to trust in God and patiently wait for his salvation; 
and Providence, a little to aleviate our distress, and encourage our 
Faith, directed my Mate to strike down a Sea Gull, which he joy- 
fully brought to me, and I equally divided every one a proportion; 
and (tho* raw and scarce every one a mouthful) yet we received 
and eat thankfully. 

The last method of safety we could possibly propose, was, the 
fixing a Raft that might carry two men, which was mightily urged 
by one of our men, a Sweed, a stout brave fellow, but had since our 
distress lost both his feet by the Frost; he frequently importun'd 
me, to attempt our deliverance in that way, offering himself to 
accompany me, or if I refused him, to go alone. After deliberate 
thoughts and consideration, we resolved upon a Raft, but found 
abundance of labour and difficulty in clearing the Fore-Yard (of 
which it was chiefly to be made) from the junk, by reason our work- 
ing hands were so few and weak. 

That done, we split the Yard, and with the two parts made 
side pieces, fixing others, and adding some of the lightest Plank we 
cou'd get, first spiking and afterwards seizing them firm, in breadth 
four Foot: We likewise fix'd a Mast, and of two hammocks that 
were drove on shoar we made a Sail, with a Paddle for each Man 
and a spare one in case of necessity. This difficulty thus surmount- 
ed and brought to a period, he wou'd frequently ask me whether I 
design'd to accompany him, giving me also to understand that if 
I declin'd, there was another ready to embrace the offer. 

About this Time we saw a Sail come out of Piscataqua River, 
about 7 Leagues to the Westward, we again made all the signal we 
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cou'd, but the Wind being at N. West, and the ship standing to the 
Eastward, was presently out of sight, without ever coming near 
us, which prov'd a very great Mortification to our hopes; but the 
next day being moderate, and in the afternoon a small Breeze right 
on shoar, also the Raft wholy finished, the two men were very so- 
licitous to have it launch'd, and the Mate as strenuously oppos'd 
it, on account 'twas so late (being 2 in the afternoon) but they urg- 
ing the light nights, beg'd of me to have it done, to which at last 
I agreed, first commiting the enterprize to God's blessing; they 
both got upon it, and the Swell rowling very high soon overset 
them as it did our boat; the Sweed not minding it swam on shoar, 
but the other (being no swimmer) contin'd some Time under Water 
and as soon as appear'd, I caught hold of him and sav'd him, but 
was so discourag'd, that he was afraid to make a second attempt. 

I desir'd the Sweed to wait a more favourable oportunity, but 
he continuing resolute, beg'd of me to go with him, or help him to 
turn the Raft, and would go himself alone. 

By this time another man came down and offer'd to adven- 
ture, so getting upon the Raft I launch'd 'em off, they desiring us 
to go to Prayers, also to watch what became of them; I did so, and 
by Sunset judg'd them half way to the Main, and that they might 
reach the shoar by 2 in the morning; but I suppose they fell in with 
some breakers, or the violence of the sea overset them and they 
perish'd; for two Days after, the Raft was found on shoar, and one 
man dead about a Mile from it, with a Paddle fastened to his wrist; 
but the Sweed who was so very forward to adventure, was never 
heard of more. 

We upon the desolate Island not knowing what had befallen 
them, waited daily for deliverance, and our expectations was the 
more heightened by a smoak we saw in the woods, two days after 
(the Signal appointed if arriv'd safe) which continuing every day, 
and being willing to believe it made on our Account, tho' saw no 
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appearance of any thing towards our relief, yet supposed the delay 
was occasion'd, by their not being able to procure a vessel so soon 
as we desir'd; and this hope under God, serv'd to bear our spirits 
and support us much. 

But still our great want was Provisions; having nothing to eat 
but Rockweed and a very few Muscles, and the Spring-Tide being 
(thank God safely over) we cou'd scarce get any at all. I have 
gone my self (no other Person being able) several days at low water, 
and cou'd get no more than two or three at Piece, and have fre- 
quently been in danger of losing my hands and arms by putting 
them so often in the water, which when got, my stomach refus'd, 
and rather chose Rockweed. 

At our first coming saw several Seals upon the Rock, and sup- 
posing they might harbour there in the night, I walked round at 
midnight, but cou'd never get any thing: We also saw a great 
many fowls, but they perceiving us daily there, wou'd never come 
on the Rock to lodge, so that we caught none. 

Which disappointment was very greivous and still served to 
irritate our miseries, but it was more especially afflicting to a brother 
I had with me, and another young Gentleman, who had never 
(either of *em) been at sea, or endur'd any severities before; but 
were now reduc'd to the last extreamities, having no assistance but 
what they receiv'd from me. 

Part of a green hide being thrown up by the sea, (f asten'd to 
a peice of the Main-Yard) the men importun'd me to bring it to the 
Tent, which being done we minc'd it small and swallow'd it down. 

About this time, I set the men to open junck, and with the 
Rope- Yarn (when weather wou'd permit) I thatcht the Tent in the 
best Manner my strength wou'd allow; that it might the better 
shelter us from extreamities of weather: And it prov'd of so much 
service as to turn two or three Hours' rain, and preserve us from 
the cold pinching winds which were always very severe upon us. 
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About the latter end of this month (viz. December) our Car- 
penter (a fat Man, and naturally of a dull, heavy, Phlegmatick 
Constitution and Disposition, aged about forty-seven) who from 
our first coming on shore, had been always very ill, and lost the 
use of his feet, complained of an excessive Pain in his Back, and 
stiffness in his Neck: bring likewise almost choakt with phlegm 
(for want of strength to discharge it) so that to our aprehension 
he drew near his End. We prayed over him, and us'd our utmost 
endeavours to be serviceable to him in his last moments; he shew'd 
himself sensible tho' speechless, and that night died: We suffered 
the Body to remain with us 'till morning, when I desir'd them who 
were best able, to remove it; creeping out my self, to see if Provi- 
dence had yet sent us any thing, to satisfie our extreamly craving 
appetites: Before noon returning and not seeing the dead Body 
without, I ask'd why they had not remov'd it? And receiv'd for 
answer, they were not all of them able: Whereupon fastening a 
rope to the Body, I gave the utmost of my assistance, and with 
some difficulty we got it out of the Tent. But the fategue and 
consideration of our Misery together, so overcame my spirits, that 
being ready to faint, I crept into the Tent, and was no sooner got 
in there, but (as the highest Addition of trouble) the Men began 
to request of me the dead Body to eat, the better to support their 
Lives. 

This, of all I had met with, was, the most greivous and shock- 
ing to me, to see my self and Company, who came thither laded 
with provisions but three weeks before, now reduc'd to such a de- 
plorable circumstance, as to have two of us absolutely starved to 
death, other two we knew not what was become of, and the rest 
of us at the last Extreamity and (tho* still living, yet) requiring to 
eat the Dead for support. 

After abundance of mature thought and consultation about 
the lawfullness or sinf ullness on the one Hand, and absolute Neces- 
sity on the other; Judgment, Conscience, &c. were oblig'd to sub- 
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mit to the more prevailing arguments of our craving appetites; so 
that at last we determined to satisf ie our hunger and support our 
feeble Bodies with the Carkass in Possession: first ordering his 
skin, head, hands, Feet and bowels to be buried in the Sea, and 
the Body to be quarter'd for Conveniency of drying and carriage, 
to which I again received for Answer, that they were not all of them 
able, but entreated I wou'd perform it for them : A task very grei- 
vous, and not readily comply'd with, but their incessant Prayers 
and In treaties at last prevaiTd, and by night I had performed my 
labour. 

I then cut part of the flesh in thin Slices, and washing it in 
saltwater, brought it to the Tent, and oblig'd the men to eat Rock- 
weed along with it, to serve instead of bread. 

My Mate and two others, refus'd to eat any that night, but 
next morning complied, and earnestly desir'd to partake with the 
rest. 

I found they all eat abundance and with the utmost greediness, 
so that I was constraint to carry the quarters farther from the 
Tent, (quite out of their Reach) least they shou'd prejudice them- 
selves by overmuch eating, as also expend our small stock too soon. 

I also limited each Man to an equal Proportion, that none 
might quarrel, or entertain hard thoughts of my self, or one an- 
other, and I was the more oblig'd to this method, because I found 
(in a few days) their very natural dispositions chang'd, and that 
affectionate, peacable temper they had all along hitherto discovered 
totally lost; their eyes staring and looking wild, their Countenances 
fierce and barbarous, and instead of obeying my Commands (as 
they had universally and readily done before) I found all I cou'd 
say (even prayers and entreaties vain and fruitless) nothing now 
being to be heard but brutish quarrels, with horrid Oaths and 
Imprecations, instead of that quiet submissive spirit of Prayer 
and supplication we had before enjoy'd. 
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This, together with the dismal prospect of future want, oblig'd 
me to keep a strict watch over the rest of the Body, least any of 
'em shou'd (if able) get to it, and this being spent, we be f orc'd to 
feed upon the living: which we must certainly have done, had we 
staid a few days longer. 

But now the goodness of God began to appear, and make pro- 
vision for our deliverance, by putting it in the hearts of the good 
people on Shore, where our Raft drove, to come out in search of us; 
which they did the 2d of January in the morning. 

Just as I was creeping out of the Tent, I saw a shallop half 
way from shore, standing directly towards us, which may be easily 
imagined was Life from the Dead; how great our Joys and Satis- 
faction were, at the prospect of so speedy and unexpected deliver- 
ance, no tongue is able to express, nor thoughts to conceive. 

Our good and welcome friends came to an Anchor to the South 
West, at about 100 Yards distance, (the Swell not suffering them 
to come nearer) but their anchor coming home, oblig'd them to 
stand off 'till about noon, waiting for smoother water upon the 
Flood: Mean Time our passions were differently mov'd, our Ex- 
pectations of Deliverance, and fears of miscarriage, hurry'd our 
weak and disordered spirits strangely. 

I give them account of our miseries in every respect, except 
the want of Provisions (which I did not mention, least I shou'd 
not get them on shore for fear of being constraint by the Weather 
to tarry with us): Earnestly entreating them to attempt our im- 
mediate deliverance; or at least (if possible) to furnish us with fire, 
which with the utmost hazard and difficulty they at last accom- 
plished, by sending a small Cannoe with one Man, who with abun- 
dance of labour got on shore. 

After helping him up with his Canoe, and seeing nothing to 
eat, I ask'd him if he cou'd give us Fire, he answer'd in the affirma- 
tive, but was so affrighted, (seeing me look so thin and meagre) 
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that could hardly at first return me an answer: But recollecting 
himself, after several questions asked on both sides, he went with 
me to the Tent, where was surpriz'd to see so many of us in so de- 
plorable condition. 

Our flesh so wasted, and our looks so ghastly and frightful, 
that it was really a very dismal Prospect. 

With some difficulty we made a fire, determined to go my self 
with the man on board, and after to send for the rest one or two 
at a time, and accordingly got both into the Canoe, but the Sea 
immediately drove it with such violence against the Rock, that 
overset us into the water; and I being very weak, 'twas a great 
while before cou'd recover my self, so that I had a very narrow ex- 
cape from drowning. 

The good man with very great difficulty, got on board him- 
self without me, designing to return the next day with better con- 
veniences if weather wou'd permit. 

'Twas a very uncomfortable sight to see our worthy friends 
in the Shallop stand away for the shore without us: But God who 
orders all our affairs (by unseen movements) for the best, had 
doubtless designs of preservation towards us, in denying us that 
appearance of present deliverance: For that night the wind com- 
ing about to South-East, blowing hard and being dark weather, 
our good friends lost their Shallop, and with extream difficulty 
sav'd their lives: But, in all probability, had we been with them, 
we must have perish'd, not having strength sufficient to help our- 
selves. 

Immediately after their getting on shore, they sent an express 
to Portsmouth in Piscataqua, where the good people made no de- 
lay in hastening to our deliverance, as soon as weather wou'd al- 
low: But to our great sortow, and for further trial of our Patience, 
the next day continued very stormy, so that, tho* we doubted not 
but the people on shore knew our condition, and wou'd assist us as 
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soon as possible, yet out flesh being near spent, no fresh water, nor 
any certainly how long the weather might continue thus, rendered 
our circumstance still miserable, tho' much advantaged by the fire, 
for now we cou'd both warm our selves, and broil our meat. 

The next day our Men urging me vehemently for flesh, I gave 
them a little more than usual, but not to their satisfaction, for they 
wou'd certainly have eat up the whole at once, had I not carefully 
watch'd 'em, designing to share the rest next morning if the wea- 
ther continued bad : But it pleased God that night the wind abated 
and early next morning a Shallop came for us, with my much es- 
teemed friends Captain Long and Captain Purver and three more 
who brought a large Canoe, and in two hours time got us all on 
Board to their Satisfaction and our great comfort: being forc'd 
to carry almost all the men on their backs, from the Tent to the 
Canoe, and fetch us off by two or three at a time. 

When we first came on board the Shallop, each of us eat a bit 
of bread and drank a dram of Rum, and most of us were extreamly 
Sea Sick; but after we had cleans'd our stomachs, and tasted warm 
nourishing food, we became so exceeding hungry and ravenous, 
that had not our worthy friends dieted us (and limited the quanti- 
ty for about two or three days) we shou'd certainly have destroy'd 
our selves with eating. 

We had also two other vessels came off for our assistance, if 
there had been any necessity (so generous and charitable were the 
good People of New England, in our distress) but seeing us all on 
board the shallop made the best of their way home again. 

At eight at night we came on shore, where we were kindly en- 
tertain'd, myself and another at a private house (having Credit 
sufficient to help us) all the rest at the charge of the Government 
who took such care that the poor men knew not the least want of 
any thing their necessitys call'd for or the kind and generous gentle- 
men cou'd furnish them with (the care industry and generosity of 
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my much honoured Friends John Plaisted, Esq., and Captain John 
Wentworth, in serving both my self and these poor men being par- 
ticularly eminent) providing them a good Surgeon and Nurses till 
well, bearing the charge, and afterwards allowing each man suffi- 
cient cloathing; having themselves in the whole with so much Free- 
dom, Generosity and Christian Temper, that was no small addi- 
tion to their other services, and render'd the whole worthy both of 
admiration and Imitation; and likewise was of the last consequence 
to the poor men in their distress. 

Two days after we came on shore my apprentice lost a great 
part of one foot, the rest all recover' d their limbs, but not their 
perfect use. Very few (beside my self) escaping without losing the 
benefit of Fingers or Toes, &c. tho' thank God all otherwise in per- 
fect Health; some sailing one way and some another: my Mate and 
two or three more now in England at the Publication hereof. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

HAVING two or three spare Pages, we think it our duty to 
the truth, and our selves, to obviate a barbarous and scan- 
dalous Reflection, industriously spread abroad and levePd 
at our ruine, by some unworthy, malicious Persons (viz.) That 
we having ensur'd more than our Interest in the Ship Nottingham, 
agreed and willfully lost her, first designing it in Ireland, and after- 
wards effecting it at Boon Island. 

Such a base and villainous Reflection scarce merrits the Trou- 
ble of an Answer, were not Truth and Reputation so much con- 
cern'd: Therefore, as to the Business of Ireland, 'tis really pre- 
posterous (the Commander not knowing there was one Penny en- 
sur'd) but being chac'd by two large Privateers, in their Passage 
North-about to Killibegs, and standing in betwixt the Islands of 
Arran and the Main, to prevent being taken; the Commander and 
Mr. Whitworth agreed (if it came to the last Extremity) to run 
the Ship on Shore and burn her (first escaping themselves and Men, 
with what else they cou'd carry in the Boat) rather than be carry'd 
into France and lose all. But being near, they recover'd their 
Port, and proceeded on their Voyage. 

And as for the other Part of the Charge, of willf ully losing her 
at Boon Island, one wou'd wonder Malice itself cou'd invent or 
suggest any thing so ridiculous, and which wou'd certainly be cre- 
dited by nobody, that considers the extream Hazards and Difficul- 
ties suffer' d by the Commander himself, as well as his Men, where 
'twas more than Ten Thousand to one, but every Man had perish'd : 
And wou'd certainly have chose another Place to have effected it, 
if we had such a Design: But alas, what will not vain impotent 
Malice say, when it intends Injury? Were the Persons reflecting, 
but to suffer the like Extreamities (we can't but think) they'd be 
feelingly convinc't. But this Matter speaking so plainly for it 
self, we think it needless to add more, therefore proceed to the last 
part of the Charge (viz.) Ensurance. 

We presume Interest only can induce Men to such Villainies, 
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(indeed that pretended in this Case) therefore to let the World see 
how little we gain (or rather how much we lose) by the Matter in 
Hand, as also further to expose the malicious and injurious Scandal, 
we fairly and voluntarily offer: If any Person can make out that 
Jasper Dean (who own'd Y% of the said Ship, besides considerable 
in Cargoe) or Miles Whitworth (who own'd the other 8th part) or 
John Dean Commander of the said Ship, they jointly or separatly, 
or any others for (or on) their Accounts, or for their (or any of their) 
Use or Advantage, directly or indirectly, or they (or any of them,) 
for the Use or Benefit of any others, in any Manner whatsoever, 
have ensur'd or caus'd to be ensur'd, in Britain or elsewhere, any 
more than £250 to Ireland (which was not paid the Ship arriving 
safe) and £300 from these to Boston in New England (which paid, 
and Premium and Office Charges deducted, was no more than 226£ 
17s) if any Person can make out more, they are desired to publish it 
by Way of Advertisement in some common News Paper and we 
undernam'd do hereby promise to make the utmost Satisfaction, 
and stand convict to be the greatest Villains in the Universe. 

And now, let the World judge whether 'tis reasonable to 
imagine we shou'd willfully lose a good Ship of 120 Tuns, besides a 
valuable Interest in Cargoe in such a Place, where the Commander 
(as well as the Rest) must unavoidably run the utmost Hazard of 
perishing in the most miserable Manner, and all this to recover 
£226. 17s. how absurd and ridiculous is such a Supposition, and 
yet this is the Reproach we at present labour under, so far as to 
receive daily ignominious Scandals upon our Reputations, and 
injurious Affronts and Mobbings to our Faces. Yet we solemnly 
profess, we are not conscious of the least Guilt, nor even in this 
Account, of the least Errours in Representation. 

Jasper Dean 
John Dean 
Miles Whitworth 
(lately dead) 
FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

IT was hoped that this scarce and very interesting collection of 
etchings would have been published nearly a year ago: but de- 
lays encountered in searching for (supposed) additional plates 
have delayed the matter until now. 

Mr. Sabin, in his "Dictionary of Books relating to America" 
(New York, 1869, Vol. 2, No. 5709) notes: 

"BLADA, V. (pseudonym for A. J. Volck) Sketches from the 
Civil War in North America, 1861-'62-'63. By V. Blada. London, 
1863. Quarto. 

(A series of forty-five sketches, chiefly of scenes in the Confed- 
erate Army, really published in Baltimore. Only twelve copies 
were struck off for friends, when the plates were destroyed for fear 
of exposing the artist, who is a German dentist in Baltimore)." 

The catalogue of the Library of Congress says: "The original 
sketches, thirty in number were drawn, etched and printed in an 
edition of two hundred sets for subscribers by Dr. Adalbert Johan 
Volck of Baltimore. One plate, "Meeting of the Southern emis- 
saries and Lincoln" (at Hampton Roads, February 3, 1865) was 
afterwards lost. An edition of forty-five plates, (the original 
thirty and fifteen additional, by the same artist, was also published 
(London 1863)." 

But my very long and careful search, here and abroad, has 
failed to find more than the thirty plates I here reproduce (I am 
told two others are in Richmond, but that the owner will not allow 
their reproduction — and most of the few sets which have been sold 
at auction had but twenty-nine). 

The numbering, too, varies with the sets — a small edition was 
published in Philadelphia. 
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A circular issued in London July 30, 1864 reads: 2d and 3d is- 
sues of V. Blada's War Sketches. ******** The First 
Issue contains Plates Nos. 1-2-5-6-7-12-15-16-21-24 (10)." 
Seventeen more are announced by another circular of same date, 
as "finished — in drawing — and some as etched" but so far as known 
no more were issued than the thirty I mention. The series as 
given is: 

No. 1. Worship of the North/ 

2. Lincoln's Passage through Baltimore, February, '61. 

3. ? 

4. Attack on the Sixth Massachusetts in Baltimore, 
April, 19, 1861. 

5. Searching a Southern Home for Arms. 

6. Recruiting Sickles' Brigade in New York, May, 1861. 

7. The Battle of Santa Rosa Island, Fla., Oct 9, 1861. 

8. Marylanders crossing the Potomac to join the South- 
ern army, 1861. 

9. Election in Baltimore, November, 1862. 

10. The "Stone Fleet" blocking Charleston harbor, Dec. 
20, 1861. 

11. Spinning, Weaving and Sewing for Southern Soldiers. 

12. Slaves hiding their master. 
IS. ? 

14. Valiant Men dat fight mit Sigel, August, 1861. 

15. In the Wake of War. 

16. Formation of a Guerilla band. 

17. Jemison's Jayhawkers, 1862. 

18. Smuggling Medicines into the South. 

19. Offering church bells to be cast into cannon. 

20. Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston crossing the (Utah) 
Desert to join the Southern army (1861) 

21. "Jeb" Stuart's Raid to "White House," Va., June, 
1862. 

22. ? 
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83. Gen. Butler's Victims at Fort St. Philip, La., (Dec. 
1862) 

84. Prayer in "Stonewall" Jackson's Camp. 

85. Writing the Emancipation Proclamation, 1868. 

86. Free Negroes in the North. 

87. Free Negroes in Hayti. (Cannibalism) 

88. ? 

89. The Vicksburg Canal, Jan. '68. 

80. Cave Life in Vicksburg, Feb. 1868. 

81. "Jeb" Stuart's return from raid into Pennsylvania, 
(Oct. 1868). 

88. ? 

Gen. Bragg's return from Kentucky, (Oct. 1868). 
83. So-called in one list, but in others "Return of a 

Raiding Party from Pennsylvania. 
84-89. ? 

40. Buying a Substitute at the North, 1868. 
41-44. ? 
45. Selling Counterfeit Confederate Money at the North. 

Chronologically the sequence would be: 
lH8Hi0-4-8-^-14-7-10-81-38-81-85-9-88-17Hi9-80-40: the 
others are not assignable to specific dates. 

Dr. A. J. Volck, of German birth, but long a resident of Balti- 
more, where he died in 1918, was an ardent Southern sympathizer, 
and a man of much artistic ability, as shown by his drawings. It 
is much to be regretted that the missing numbers (assuming all were 
finished) cannot be found: but we are happy to be able to furnish 
our subscribers with all those known, and at a price about one- 
quarter of the usual market rate for the originals. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Halstead describes but twenty- 
three — we have therefore added a few notes on some others; others 
again are self-explanatory. 
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CONFEDERATE WAR 
ETCHINGS 

Complete set of the very rare and remarkable 
original issue* of the thirty etchings (l€x9 inches) 

By 

DR. A. J. VOLCK 

OfBaUimor§ 

Secretly made for private distribution 
during the early part of the Civil War. 
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HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY— VOLCK'S ETCHINGS 

THE most deeply interested readers of stories are of two clas- 
ses — those to whom that in hand is old and thoroughly 
known, and those whose interest is untouched save with fore- 
shadowed intelligence. Letters by descriptive writers are relished 
especially by travellers whose own experiences are sketched, and 
by persons who never have been in the neighborhoods described 
and to whom the pictures drawn and the information given are 
quite fresh. One says, "I read that chapter with great pleasure be- 
cause I have been there and know all about it myself"; and 
another, "I read it with delight for the reason that it was news from 
a country just discovered, for me." 

War history is intensely interesting to those who were engaged 
in the warfare, and to the young born after the combat, to whom 
the truth of immense events comes in glimpses like a landscape 
seen in the flashes of lightning. How fast the old time fades! how 
seldom the clear light shines! and how suddenly the twilight dark- 
ens and the night descends! The Confederate etchings herewith 
presented in the Cosmopolitan Magazine* are remarkable for the 
fidelity with which they express the convictions and the temper of 
the Southern people during the first years of the war between the 
United and Confederate States. Those whose personal reminis- 
cences cover these times will study the lines of the drawings and 
recognize the unerring touch of the artist; while the generation of 
the last quarter of a century will be startled to find in a form so 
concentrated a record of the fierce animosities, the bitter resent- 
ments, the implacable prejudices, the passion, the frenzy and the 
ferocity of the war, as it was and as it appeared within the lines of 
the Confederacy, and to the sympathizers, without reserve or mis- 
giving, with the Confederates. 

'August, 1890. 
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It will surprise many in the South and still more in the North, 
to study these etchings and recognize in them what the public 
opinion was of the citizens who took up arms against the govern- 
ment of the United States, because President Lincoln opposed the 
extension of Slavery and was supposed, when elected, to represent 
aggression toward the states that maintained slavery and a deliber- 
ate purpose to destroy them as sovereign powers, and deprive them 
forever of that political potentiality of which they were prouder 
than anything else they held or hoped for. 

Now it is rare to hear President Lincoln spoken of without ex- 
pressions of deepest respect; and men of all parties understand and 
declare his high and honorable place in history, and praise him 
above all things for his kindliness, charity, long-suffering, forbear- 
ance and generosity, and there is forever quoted as the best ex- 
pression of his character, personal and public, his immortal phrase, 
"With malice toward none, with charity for all." It is instructive 
with this in mind to study the etchings in which he is depicted, re- 
membering that this is the work of a man of cultivation, and is 
courtesy itself compared with the coarser manifestations of the 
like sentiment. The time was when it was politeness to call Presi- 
dent Lincoln, "Abrahamus," and denounce him as a despot who 
trampled upon the constitution of his country and steeped the land 
in the blood of white men for the sake of the negro. 

Three of the drawings here are especially directed at Presi- 
dent Lincoln, one founded on the story of his flight to Washington 
wearing a Scotch cap. Mr. Lincoln was induced to change his 
route and time of passing through Baltimore when on the way to 
be inaugurated, because it was discovered that the crowd certain 
to collect there to receive him would be hostile, boisterous and per- 
haps dangerous — and it was believed there was a plot to assassinate 
him. The recollection of the attack upon the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment of volunteers in Baltimore, a short time after, and the 
murder of Lincoln at the beginning of his second term, remove all 
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CONFEDERATE WAR ETCHINGS-Volck 18 

ideas of the ridiculous from the entertainment of this apprehension 
— which was loudly denounced and hooted at the time as ludicrous 
and disgraceful. The Scotch cap story was a pure fiction, and the 
constant circulation it has had is an instance of the survival of the 
picturesque. 

The "Worship of the North" is an etching in which there is 
contained a volume. The negro on the altar is the idol, and around 
him are bayonets with the John Brown pike most conspicuous in 
the centre; and St. Ossawatomie is a statue with a pike standing 
on a pedestal, an object of adoration and assumed to be an inter- 
cessor. A white man is offered as a sacrifice to the negro idol; 
Henry Ward Beecher has just used the sacrificial knife; Charles 
Sumner bears a torch. Horace Greeley swings a censer which emits 
snakes. Ben Butler, General Scott, General Halleck, General 
Hunter, Governor Andrew, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Secretary 
Stanton and others, appear as worshippers. It would take a file 
of the Richmond Examiner for a year to tell as much of the hostile 
violence and contemptuousness of the Southern people toward 
their adversaries at the beginning of the great contest, as is con- 
tained in this outline drawing. There is another one still more 
striking — that of the writing of the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
Of course President Lincoln was, in the view of those in the control 
of the seceded states, trampling the Constitution of the United 
States under his feet. The secessionists never got over the theory, 
even in the midst of their efforts to overthrow the government, that 
they were in a special degree the appointed interpreters and author- 
ized defenders of the Constitution. It was a natural and popular 
stroke therefore for the artist to place the Constitution under the 
feet of the President who was seeking to enforce the laws and save 
the Union. The idea that the Union and the Constitution could 
be preserved by force of arms in a war that throughout the Confed- 
eracy was popularly called "the John Brown raid on a large scale" 
was regarded as the most preposterous proposition that had ever 
been heard of. Negroes' heads with rams' horns decorate the table 
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upon which Lincoln writes the proclamation of freedom, and the 
legs end with Satanic cloven feet. Upon the wall is a picture show- 
ing the massacres of St Domingo, the murder of children and the 
desolation of homes. John Brown, with a palm in one hand and 
a pike in the other, looks with cranky benignity from a frame. The 
Statue of Liberty is burlesqued with a baboon's head and a laurel 
wreath — suggesting the favorite revilement of Lincoln as a gorilla. 
The devil holds his inkstand and on the back of his chair is an ass's 
head! This gives at a stroke the Southern notion of the war and 
the purport of the Proclamation at the time it was issued. The 
war as the Southern people saw it, was on the part of the national 
authorities the massacre of white men in a fanatical crusade for 
the blacks. It was as they believed wholly prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, and they understood the invasion of the territory they 
held to be their own, as a proceeding that made John Brown a sort 
of god; and instead of comprehending that the invasion and con- 
quest of their states was for the benefit of the whole people, them- 
selves no less than others, they maintained that it was full of all 
uncharitableness and every horror — that it was asinine and ba- 
boonish and devilish and incited in this country the memorable 
woes of the war of the races in St. Domingo. 

Other drawings are in the same spirit. The sentiment was 
propagated that Northern troops were from the slums, and chiefly 
criminals or foreigners; and the fashion with which national regi- 
ments were recruited and provost-marshal duty performed was 
that the invaders were in the coarsest degree mercenary and mer- 
ciless, and the lowest of the human race. It may be news to many 
in these days that General Butler of Massachusetts was as conspic- 
uous as he appears in our Confederate history in etchings. But 
he was for some years a wonderfully well-hated man, made famous 
beyond comparison by the malicious ardor and ingenuity of his 
enemies; and the Baltimore caricaturist whose facile pencil we are 
following pays General Butler no more attention in proportion 
than the press of the South gave him. The violent hatred of But- 
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CONFEDERATE WAR ETCHINGS— Volck 15 

ler in the states of the Confederacy appeared early and seemed to 
originate in the fact that he voted sixty-three times in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Charleston, for Jefferson Davis as 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
and was one of the leaders at Baltimore in the division of the demo- 
cratic party and the nomination of Breckenridge against Douglas. 
It was Southern sentiment that as he had gone that far he must 
have been an awful hypocrite or his principles would have carried 
him with them into the war — and therefore he was a sort of traitor. 
Indeed it took a good while to convince many of the Southern 
people who were engaged in the Rebellion that they had not been 
most terribly wronged by the Northern Democracy; and there 
would have been more ground for the imputations which they 
launched against their former brethren in the party, if the repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Democrats had not in the Charleston 
convention given them fair and ample warning that they had gone 
as far as it was possible to go, in behalf of the vindication of the 
rights claimed by the Southern people — and could not and would 
not undertake to stand by them in the assertion of the new depar- 
ture which was there demanded as the Democratic platform anil 
refused — that the constitution carried Slavery with it into the ter- 
ritories! It is a remarkable episode in the history of the war that 
it was so thoroughly predicted in the course of the discussions at 
the Charleston convention, and that the lines between the North 
and the South were so distinctly drawn in those debates- The 
prominence of General Butler in the conventions at Charleston and 
Baltimore seem to have made him a target for the arrows of the 
Southern archers; and it is impressive in turning over these pictures 
to note that of all the group of the defenders of the Union etched 
by the Confederate artist in the "Worship of the North" — the sacri- 
fice of the white man upon the altar of the negro idol — only General 
Butler and Mrs. Stowe are among the living, * 

•This was in 1890, both are now dt&d, ao 110 one of the whole group remains on the tcene. 
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We find these etchings full of the sharpest scorn and rancorous 
hatred, referring to the early rather than the later period of the 
war. There is a reason for this that should be well understood. 
The Northern and Southern people — and we would not use the 
sectional phrase of statement if its precise equivalent could be 
found in other words — were taught in the course of the grappling 
in deadly conflict of their gigantic armies, to respect each other. 
Before the war they were very ill-acquainted, and it was the habit 
of each section to disparage the other. It was a current northern 
joke that John Brown had so frightened Virginia with twenty men 
that if he had happened to have a hundred he could have marched 
through Richmond, and that a regiment would have been am- 
ple for the conquest of the state. In the South there was infatua- 
tion about the ability of one Southern man to whip from three 
to five Yankees. Something of this still lingers in the South- 
ern writers when accounting for the result of the war as achiev- 
ed merely by overwhelming numbers; forgetting the compen- 
sating advantages on the Confederate side for those who were 
called to act upon the defensive in enormous natural fortresses. 
It is vain, and would be far aside from the purpose of this paper, to 
consider these controversies, unless by taking them up any shade 
of animosity that lingers in them might be eliminated. The Nor- 
thern people were exceedingly slow at the beginning of the war to 
comprehend the intense earnestness of the people of the South, or 
to give them credit for the martial ability that they possessed. 
It is history that there were two formidable invasions of the north 
by Southern troops; that Washington was four times seriously 
menaced; that the Virginians watered their horses in the Susque- 
hanna; that the greatest of the battles of the war was fought in 
Pennsylvania; and that even when Grant crossed the Rapidan there 
was a deadly struggle in the Wilderness that made the fortunes of 
war seem once more in doubt. These things told the world — the 
Northern people no less, indeed more, than others — of the marvel- 
lous soldierly qualities of the Southern people; and it was fortunate 
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CONFEDERATE WAR ETCHINGS- Vow* 17 

that the highest order of statesmanship could not be associated 
with a cause that was without material warrant, moral foundation 
or political justification, and so happily for all it failed. That 
which permits and indeed commands the publication of the Con- 
federate etchings, which must be regarded as a vivid and charac- 
teristic contribution to history, is the current patent truth that 
they relate to a state of things that has passed away. It would 
be unwise not to be sensible that there are sectional matters still 
open for settlement, Controversies that would be very exciting, 
even infuriating, yet to come; but of the feeling that the works of 
Dr. Volck represent, there is so little left that they may be regarded 
with a compassionate sympathy and considered purely as history 
and art. The intemperance displayed here, the unreflecting, re- 
morseless fury that is seen, did not endure to Appomattox. The 
war was a great teacher. It taught the people of the country 
North and South to respect themselves and each other. The old 
will testify that these strange and sinister sketches are true to their 
time; that they are faithful as the photography of battle fields, 
of one of the developments of warfare; and the young should tem- 
per their surprise that such things are historical, with the sober 
meditations of a genial philosophy. 

Long before the end of the conflict of arms there was a southern 
sensibility that after all Yankee Doodle was a grand old fellow, 
and the mighty Nation that all the states made up, something wor- 
thy to be interested in and that it would be well to be a part of; 
that there was more glory in the old than there could be in a new 
flag; and the proudest boast and congratulation of the members 
from the reconstructed and restored states when they found them- 
selves again under the dome of the Capitol was, "We are in our 
father's house and we have come to stay forever." And the feeling 
in the North — would that the South could know how true and no- 
ble and chivalrous it was! — declared for the most generous policy 
consistent with rational political prudence, and was ready to go 
beyond the lines, that cautious statesmanship would draw, and 
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meant to give suffrage as the happier way of broadening the founda- 
tions of the Republic. There had been new light on the great com- 
monwealths of the south whose manhood had been amply vindi- 
cated, though the sword they drew had failed to achieve their 
sovereignty. Carl Schurz tells that in one of his campaigns in 
Virginia when separated from the cracker train and after a long 
day's fasting, the best hope was that there might be something 
found to eat the next day, one of his foreign staff officers pressed to 
his side and asked him if he remembered how delightfully they 
cooked and served hares with a delicious sauce that was a specialty 
of the house in one of the Palais Royal restaurants in Paris! At the 
moment the remembrance was not comforting, and the officer was 
regarded as guilty of a breach of discipline, but not punished for his 
untimely and fantastic recollection. It is said of John C. Brecken- 
ridge that in the midst one of his dreariest campaigns in west- 
ern Virginia, retreating in a driving rain and gloomily apprehensive, 
one of his staff asked him to explain the constitutional ground up- 
on which the Southern politicians claimed that the right existed 
to carry Slavery into the territories, and whether he thought that 
solemn constitutional right would be exercised after the war! 
It is said to the credit of Breckenridge that he was able to laugh 
at the humor of this immense impertinence. In the midst of the 
war Jefferson Davis was through inadvertence introduced at a 
public meeting in Richmond as the President of the United States, 
and he said he asserted the far higher honor of the presidency of 
the Confederate states. He is gone, and the United States only 
gained in universal prestige by the trial of the strength of the gen- 
eral government and the tenacity of the national vitality. He is 
no more, and his daughter — the "Daughter of the Confederacy" 
— is soon to become the wife of a young man in the North whose 
blood is of the oldest anti-slavery stock: and the chivalry of the 
North, no less than that of the South will be warm-hearted toward 
her and show by acts of kindness unaffected and the involuntary 
politeness of respectful affection and the high and tender considera- 
te 
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tion that is the tribute of manliness to womanhood, the hope that 
her home may be happy in the Union of lakes and of lands, of 
hearts and of hands, the Union still of the fathers and the mothers, 
now and evermore. 

The series of etchings which is presented in this issue of the 
Cosmopolitan comprises one of the most interesting reminiscences 
of the great war of the rebellion. They are the work of Dr. A. J. 
Volck of Baltimore who etched them during the early years of the 
civil war. Dr. Volck was an agent of the Confederate govern- 
ment and to get his sketches he repeatedly ran the blockade. The 
daring artist finally was arrested by the Government and confined 
in Fort McHenry. The sketches were etched and a few copies 
printed intended for private distribution, after which the original 
copper plates were shipped to England for safety and left with De 
la Rue & Company of London. Owing to neglect, the plates were 
rendered useless by dampness and verdigris, and never were re- 
etched. Dr. Volck at one time was at the head of the first art 
academy in the South, and his ability as an etcher and as a por- 
tray er of the events of the war is manifest. 



I. WORSHIP OF THE NORTH 

This is the most elaborate etching of all in the series. It 
shows the public men of the North worshipping, as an idol, a negro 
on the Chicago platform, the corner of which is a carved head of 
Lincoln. 

II. PASSING THROUGH BALTIMORE 

Lincoln on his way to the inauguration at Washington, fearful 
of his life, appears at the partly-open door of a freight car to ascer- 
tain the cause of a horrible noise and finds that it is nothing worse 
than a cat on top of a hydrant. The car is labelled "Freight — 
bones; capacity, 000/* 
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20 CONFEDERATE WAR ETCHINGS— Volce 

III. WRITING THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 

This is a most carefully-wrought etching. Lincoln is seated 
sideways at a table, writing, his head upon his hand and his left 
foot upon a bound copy of the Consitution which lies upon the floor. 

IV. BATTLE IN BALTIMORE, APRIL 19, 1861 

A spirited street scene in which the Baltimoreans are assailing 
the Sixth Massachusetts regiment. 

V. SEARCHING FOR ARMS 

A room in a Southern house in which a squad of soldiers are 
turning over the bed looking for arms and money. All that is 
found is a small Confederate flag which the captain holds up to the 
mother whose daughter is clinging to her breast. The master of 
the house is outside the doorway, trying to thrust aside the soldiers 
who prevent his entrance. 

VI. ENLISTMENT OF SICKLES' BRIGADE, NEW YORK 

The locality is the Five Points. On one side is a missionary, 
with the Bible in hand, preaching, while some one above him is sur- 
reptitiously removing his wig. On the other side is a gaunt and 
gaudy woman giving pipes to the crowd. Behind her is the sign 
'Pipes for the noble Saviours of their Country, by Mrs. Higby.' 
Between the two sides of the street are the recruits, intermingled 
with whom is the colonel, the lieutenants, a first sergeant and a 
corporal. One of the lieutenants has a transparency '"The Capital 
in Danger, Sickles 9 Brigade to the Rescue." 

VII. BUYING A SUBSTITUTE IN THE NORTH DURING THE WAR 

Shows the interior of a house on the outside of the door of 
which is the sign, "Substitutes for sale. Supply of Able-bodied 
Men always on hand, Cheap.' A well-dressed young man who has 
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been drafted enters to obtain a substitute, and is ushered by the 
man in charge to a group of ragged wrecks of humanity. 

Vffl. MAKING CLOTHES FOB THE BOYS IN THE ARMY 

A touching scene in a Southern home. The aged mother is at 
the flax wheel, spinning the flax into thread; one of the daughters 
is at the loom, weaving the thread into cloth; while the other daugh- 
ter is making of the cloth, garments for the sons and brothers in 
the army. 

IX. SLAVES CONCEALING THEIB MASTER 
FROM A SEARCH PARTY 

The master stands behind the open kitchen door, cocked pis- 
tol in hand, while the slave-woman directs the armed and mounted 
party before the door down the road. A young negro boy sits at 
the hearth, holding a skillet, and endeavoring to reassure a badly 
frightened younger brother. 

X. RETURN OF A RAIDING PARTY FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

A very pretty study of animal life. The officers, mounted, 
are directing the soldiers, who are driving the herds of cattle and 
swine which ihey have confiscated in the rich farming country of 
southern Pennsylvania. The white-topped baggage wagons are 
rolling along filled with forage. 

XI. VALIANT MEN *DAT FITE MIT SIGEL.' 

This ironical title calls to mind a picture which can be imagin- 
ed. The soldiers are plundering and burning a home, while the 
mistress of the house, but half clad, is on her knees before an officer 
begging that her house may be spared. 

XH. TRACKS OF THE ARMIES 

The husband returns to what once had been his home, to find 
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the house demolished and the dead body of his wife among the 
ruins. The cradle is overturned and the child is gone. A vulture 
sits by the chimney, eager to descend on the dead. The grief- 
stricken man clasps his hand to his forehead, and staggers in amid 
the desolation. The leaf of an open book which lies on the floor 
says, *By their deeds ye shall know them.' 

XIII. FORMATION OF GUERILLA BANDS 

One of the band is approaching an armed man who stands by 
the side of his wife and child, and is persuading him to join them. 

XIV. JAYHAWKERS 

A gang of marauders are galloping through a hamlet, burning 
and murdering as they go. The leader has swung over his saddle 
in front of him a young girl whom he is carrying off. A man is 
aiming his gun at two women who are fleeing across the field. 

XV. STONE BLOCKADE OFF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

The entrance to the harbor is filled up with the hulls of dis- 
mantled ships which have been loaded down with stone and sunk 
in the channel to impede the progress of the hostile fleet. * 

XVI. FREE NEGROES IN THE NORTH 

Life among the slums of a northern city is shown. A negro 
beggar is given instead of an alms, a tract on slavery from the fin- 
gers of a high-bred well-dressed man. A physician is bargaining 
with two negroes for the purchase of a dead body for dissection. 

XVH. CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG DURING THE SIEGE 

A mournful and pathetic picture of a Southern lady kneeling 
in prayer in the underground cave room which has been furnished 

•This is rather ambiguous. The ships were sunk by the Government, to prevent either 
blockade-runners getting in, or hostile vessels coming out. — [Ed.] 
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from the home in which it is no longer safe to dwell. Vickdburg 
saw many such sights during the long six-weeks' siege of 1863. 



XVIII. VICKSBURG CANAL 

Two Confederate soldiers, one of whom has a telescope, are 
viewing the Union forces working on the canal which, it was in- 
tended by Grant, should divert the channel of the river, and leave 
Vicksburg an inland city. The vista through which the view is 
obtained is charmingly executed, showing in detail the beauties 
of southern woodland and marshland. 

XIX. GENERAL STUART* 8 RAID TO THE PAMUNKEY 

In June 1862, after the battle of Fair Oaks, the dashing Con- 
federate cavalryman 'Jeb' Stuart started north of Richmond, and 
rode completely around the Union army. This bold movement 
caused McClellan seriously to entertain the idea of moving his camp 
from "White House" to the James river. The etching shows the 
cavalry surprising 'Hezekiah Skinflint, sutler' and running off the 
"herds 

XX. BUTLER'S PRISONERS IN PORT ST. PHILIP 

A striking scene through the open sally port of Fort St. Philip, 
captured by Farragut in April 1862. Citizens of New Orleans 
with ball and chain fastened to their ankles are at work digging, 
and are being guarded by colored Union soldiers. In the distance 
General Butler is seen escorting two women, supposed to be Union 
sympathizers. 

XXI. PRATER IN STONEWALL JACKSON'S CAMP 

This is one of the most effective etchings in the series. A 
group of soldiers led by Stonewall Jackson are engaged in prayer. 
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"xxn. oqrjnteuvr cok^fedbbjitb sons fubugct 

OWESED TOR 8AEB 

A store window bears the placard "Counterfeit Confederate 
Treasury Notes for sale. SokKers under orders to the South sup- 
plied with lots to suit at Reasonable Bates/ 

XXIII. GENERAL STUART*S RETURN FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This shows a portion of Stuart's army at a small stream of 
running water, at which a hah was made to water the horses. 
General Stuart was returning from his raid to Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, in October 1862. As a study of horses the etching 
is fine. 

MlTRAT HALSTEAD 
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The placing in position of the old whalers was thus described by the New York Herald?* 
correspondent with the Union fleet: 

At half-past four this afternoon, December 19, 1801, the tide being nearly full, we re- 
crossed the bar and ran a hawser from our ship to the bark Theodotia, of New London, which 
was to be the first victim, and towed her across the bar to the upper boat (many rowboats were 
moored at the points formerly occupied by the channel buoys), on the left-hand side of the 
channel. When we had her in a good position, Captain Stevens, through a speaking trumptet, 
ordered the captain to cast off the hawser. It was let go, and "roused in" again on our deck 
in the twinkling of an eye. The old bark, being under some headway, moved slowly to the 
exact spot we wished for her, and then struck the bottom; and her anchor dropped for the last 
time in the water, the chain rattling out as cheerfully as any chain might which had made its 
last run, and the old bark settled down into her own grave. The plug had been knocked out 
as the anchor dropped, and the water rushed in. In a moment our whaleboats were lowered 
and alongside, and the baggage of the officers and crew rapidly passed into them, over the old 
bulwarks. We did not wait for them, but hurried out to tow in another ship before dark. The 
first touched .bottom and the plug was drawn as the sun went down. Each had finished its 
course at the same moment; one to rise on the morrow as bright and glorious as ever, the other 
to waste away and go to pieces under the combined action of the elements which it had braved 
so long and well. Alas that a vessel worn out in the service of its owner should be sold and 
come to such an end! 

The Rebecca Sims was towed in and anchored at the other side of the channel. The water 
soon filled her hold, and she sank slowly and in a dignified manner; rocking uneasily to be sure, 
as the water poured in, but going down with every rope and spar in place, as a soldier falls with 
all his harness on. We towed in and sank four others before low water. Here were fifteen 
dismasted hulks, in every possible position, lying across the channel, some on their port, others 
on the starboard side, some under water forward, others aft. Some stood on upright keels 
and spouted water from their sides as the heavy swells raised them and dropped them heavily 
down upon the sands again, — etc. 
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SMUGGLING MEDICINES INTO THE SOUTH 

The stream in the foreground is presumably intended for 
the Potomac. The lookout in the tree is pointing to some figures 
in the distance, presumably the enemy. 
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OFFERING CHURCH BELLS TO BE CAST INTO CANNON 

A singular coincidence is that fifty-four years later (1916) the 
Germans are confiscating all their church bells for the same pur- 
pose. 
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ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON CROSSING THE UTAH DESERT 
TO JOIN THE SOUTHERN ARMY 

General Johnston, one of the ablest Southern leaders, was 
killed at the battle of Pittsburg Landing (or Shiloh) April 6, 1862. 
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BUYING COUNTERFEIT CONFEDERATE NOTES 

There is no proof that the Southern currency was ever counter- 
feited at the North, but it is historical that the British in 1777 did 
counterfeit the Continental currency. 
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CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG 



For a very interesting account of cave life in Vicksburg, see 
Mrs. James M. Loughborough's book of that title (N. Y. 1864), 
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THE BATTLE OF SANTA ROSA ISLAND (FLA.) 

This was a night attack on "Billy Wilson's Zouaves" — the 
Sixth New York Militia — and a detachment of the First Artillery, 
October 9, 1861. It was unsuccessful. It should be stated that 
some (this among them) of the original etchings are in such condi- 
tion that their reproductions are not as clear as others. 
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